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THE PEARL OF ORR’S ISLAND: 


& STORY OF THE OOAST OF MAINE.* 





BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


ir is now about a month after the conversa- 
tien which we have recorded, and during that 
time the process which was to loose from this pres- 
ent life had been going on in Mara with a soft, in- 
sensible, but steady power. When she ceased to 
make efforts beyond her strength, and allowed her- 
self that languor and repose which nature claimed, 
ali around her became soon aware how her 
strength was failing; and ye, a cheerful repose 
seemed to hallow the atmosphere around her. 
The sight of her every day in family worship, sit- 
ting by in such tender tranquillity, with such a 
smile on her face, seemed like a present inspira- 
tion. And though the aged pair knew that she 
‘was no more for this world, yet she was comfort- 
ing and inspiring to their view as the angel who of 
old rolled back the stone from the sepulcher and 
satupon it. They saw in her eyes, not death, but 
the solemn victory which Christ gives over death. 

Bunyan has no more lovely poem than the image 
he gives of that land of pleasant waiting which 
borders the river of death, where the chosen of the 
Lord repose, while shining messengers, constantly 
passing and repassing, bear tidings from the celes- 
tial shore, opening a way between earth and 

heaven. It was so, that through the very thought 
of Mara an influence of tenderness and tranquillity 
passed through the whole neighborhood, keeping 
hearts fresh with sympathy, and causing thought 
ayd conversation to rest on those bright mysteries 
of eternal joy which were reflected on her face. 

Sally Kittridge was almost a constant inmate of 
the brown house, ever ready in watching and 
waiting ; and one only needed to mark the expres- 
sion of her face to feel that a holy charm was 
silently working upon her higher and spiritual 
nature.’ Those great, dark, sparkling eyes that 
once seemed to express only the brightness of 
animal vivacity, and glittered like a brook in un- 
sympathetic gayety, had in them now mysterious 
depths, and tender, fleeting shadows, and the very 
tone of her voice had a subdued tremor. The ca- 
pricious elf, the tricksy sprite, was melting away 
in the immortal soul,and the deep pathetic power 
of a noble heart was being born. Seme influence 
sprung of sorrow is necessary always to perfect 
beauty in womanly nature. We feel its absence 
in many whose sparkling wit and high spirits give 
grace and vivacity to life, but in whom we vainly 
seek for some spot of quiet tenderness and sympa- 
thetic repose. Sally was, ignorantly to herself, 
changing in the expression of her face and the tone 
of her character, as she ministered in the daily 
wants which sickness brings in a simple house- 
hold. 

For the rest of the neighborhood, the shelves 
and larder of Mrs. Pennel were constantly crowd- 
ed with the tributes which one or another sent in 
for the invalid. There was jelly of Iceland moss 
sent across by Miss Emily, and brought by Mr. 
Sewell, whose calls were almost daily. There 
were custards and preserves, and every form of 
cake and other confections in which the house- 
keeping talent of the neighbors delighted, and 
which were sent in under the old superstition that 
sick people must be kept eating at all hazards. 

At church, Sunday after Sunday, the simple 
note requested the prayers of the church and con- 
gregation for Mara Lincoln, who was, as the note 
phrased it, drawing near her end, that she and all 
concerned might be prepared for the great and last 
change. One familiar with New England customs 
must have remembered with what a plaintive 
power the reading of such a note, from Sunday to 
Sunday, has drawn the thoughts and sympathies 
of a congregation to some chamber of sickness ; 
and in a village church, where every individual is 
known from childhood to every other, the power of 
this simple custom is still greater. 

Then the prayers of the minister would dwell 
on the case, and thanks would be rendered to God 
for the great light and peace with which he had 
deigned to visit his young handmaid; and then 
would follow a prayer that when these sad tidings 
should reach a distant friend who had gone down 
to do business on the great waters, they might be 
sanctified to his spiritual and everlasting good. 
Then on Sunday noons, as the people ate their 
dinners together in a room adjoining the church, 
all that she saidand did was talked over and over— 
how quickly she had gained the victory of submis- 
sion, the peace of a will united with God's, mixed 
with harmless gossip of the sick chamber—as to 
what she ate and how she slept, and who had sent 
her gruel with raisins in it, and who jelly with 
wine, and how she had praised this and eaten that 
twice with a relish, but how the other had seemed 
to disagree with her. Thereaiter would come 
scraps of nursing information, recipes against 
coughing, specifics against short breath, specula- 
tions about watchers, how soon she would need 
them, and long legends of other death-beds where 
the fear of death had been slain by the power of an 
endless life. 

Yet through all the gossip, and through much 
that might have been called at other times common- 

t of religion, there was spread a_tender 
earnestness, and the whole air stemed to be en- 
chanted with the fragrance of that fading rose. 
Each one spoke more gently, more lovingly to each, 
for the thought of her. 


lt was now a bright September morning, and 
the early frosts had changed the maples in the pine 
woods to scarlet, and touched the white birches 
with gold, when one morning Miss Roxy presented 
herself at ay early hour at Captain Kittridge’s. 

They were at breakfast, and Sally was dispensing 
the tea at the head of the table, Mrs. Kittridge 
having been prevailed on to abdicate in her favor. 

“Tt issuch a fine morning,” she s2id, looking out 
at the window, which showed a waveless expanse 
of oceen. “] do hope Mara has had a good 
night.” 

“Tm a-goin’ to make her some jelly this very 
forenoon,” said Mrs. Kittridge. “Aunt Roxy was 
a-tellin’ me yesterday that she was a-goin’ down to 
stay at the house regular, fer she needed so much 
done now.” 

“Tt's most an amazin’ thing we don't hear 
from Moses Pennel,” said Captain Kittridge. “If 
he don’t make haste he may never see her.” 

“There’s Aunt Roxy at this minute,” said Sally. 

In trath the door opened at this moment, and 
Aunt Roxy entered with a little blue bandbox and 
# bundle tied up in a checked handkerchief. 

Oh, Aunt Roxy,” said Mrs. Kittridge, “you are 
on your way, are you? Do sit down, right here, 
and get @ cup of strong tea.” 

“Thank you,” said Auat Roxy, “ but Ruey gave 
me @ humming cup before I came away.” 


VOLUME XIV. 


“Aunt Roxy, have they heard anything from 
Moses ?” said the Captain. 

“No, father, 1 know they hav’n’t,” said Sally. 
“ Maya has written to him and so has Mr. Sewell, 
but itis very uncertain whether he ever got the 


1 letters.” 


“It’s most time to be a-lookin’ for him home,” 
said the Captain. “I shouldn’t be surprised te see 
him any day.” 

At this moment Sally, who sat where she could 
see from the window, gave a sudden start and a 
half scream, and rising from the table, dartefl first 
to the windew and then to the door, whence she 
rushed out eagerly. 

“Well, what now ?” said the Captain. 

“Tam sure | don’t know what’s come over her,” 
said Mrs. Kittridge, rising to look out. 

“Why, Aunt Roxy, do look ; I believe to my soul 
that ar’s Moses Penne! !” 

And so it was. He met Sally, as she ran out, with 
a gloomy brow and scarcely a look even of recog- 
nition ; but he seized her hand and wrung it in the 
stress of his emotion so that she almost screamed 
with the pain. 

“ Tell me, Sally,” he said, “tell me tuetruth. I 
dared not go home without I knew. Those gossip- 
ing, lying reports are always exaggerated. They 
are dreadful exaggerations—they frighten a sick 
person into the grave; bnt you have good sense and 
a hopeful, cheerful temper—you must see and know 
how thingsare. Marais notso very—very—” He 
held Sally’s hand and looked at her with a burning 
eagerness. ‘‘ Say, what do you think of her?” 
“We all think that we cannot long keep her with | 
us,” said Sally. “ And oh, Moses, I am so glad you 
have come.” 

“It’s false—it must be false,” he said, violently ; 
“nothing is more deceptive than these ideas that 
2octors and nurses pile on when a sensitive person 
is going down a little. I know Mara; every- 
thing depends on the mind with her. I shall wake 
her up out ofthis dream. She is not to die. She 
shall not die—I come to save her.” 

“Oh, if you could!” said Saiiy, mournfully. 

“Tt cannot be; it is not to be,” he said again, as 
if to convince himself. “No such thing is to be 
thought of. Tell me, Sally, have you tried to keep 
up the cheerful side of things to her—have you?” 
“Oh, you cannot tell, Moses, how it is, unless 
you see her. She is cheerful, happy; the only 
really joyous one among us.” 

“ Cheerful! joyous! happy! She does not be- 
lieve, then, these frightful things? I thought she 
would keep up; she is a brave little thing.” 

“No, Moses, she does believe. She has given up 
all hope of life—all wish to live ; and oh, she is so 
lovely—so sweet—so dear.” 

Sally covered her face with her hands, and 
sobbed. Moses stood still, looking at her a moment 
in a confused way, and then he answered : 
“Come, get your bonnet, Sally, and go with me. 
You must go in and tell them; tell her that I am 
come, you know.” 

“ Yes, I will,” said Sally, as she ran quickly back 
to the house. 

Moses stood listlessly looking after her. A mo- 
ment after she came out of the door again, and Miss 
Roxy behind. Sally hurried up to Moses. 

“ Where’s that black old raven going?” said 
Moses, in a low voice. looking back on Miss Roxy, 
who stood on the after them. 

“ What, Aunt Roxy ?” said Sally ; “ why, she’s 
going up to nurse Mara, and take care of her. Mrs. 
Pennel is so old and infirm she needs somebody to 
depend on.” j 
“] can’t bear her,” said Moses. “I always think 
of sick-rooms, and coflins, and a stifling smell of 
camphor when! see her. I never could endure 
her. She's an old harpy going to carry off my 
dove.” 

“ Now, Moses, you must not talk so. She loves 
Mara dearly, the poor old soul, and Mara loves her, 
and there is no earthly thing she would not do for 
her. And she knows what to do for sickness bet- 
ter than you orl. I have found out one thing, that 
it isn’t mere love and good-will that is needed ina 
sick-room; it needs knowledge and experience.” 

Moses assented in gloomy silence, and they 
walked on together the way that they had so often 
taken laughing and chatting. When they came 
within sight of the house, Moses said: 

“Here she came running to meet us; do you 
remember ?” 

“Yes,” said Sally. 

‘*] was never half worthy of her. 
half what I ought to,” he added. 
I must have one more chance.” 

When they came up to the house, Zephaniah 
Pennel was sitting in the door, with his gray head 
bent over the leaves of the great family Bible. 

He rose up at their coming, and with that sup- 
pression of all external signs of feeling for which 
the New Englander is remarkable, simply shook 
the hand of Moses, saying : 

“ Well, my boy, we are glad you have come.” 

Mrs. Pennel, who was busied in some domestic 
work in the back part of the kitchen, turned away 
and hid her face in her apron when she saw him. 
There fell a great silence among them, in the midst 
of which the old clock ticked loudly and importu- 
nately, like the inevitable approach of fate. 

“] will go up and see her, and get her ready,” 
said Sally, in a whisper to Moses. “T’ll come and 
call you.” 

Moses sat down and looked around on the old 
familiar scene; there was the great fire-place 
where, in their childish days, they had sat tegether 
winter nights—her fair, spiritual face enlivened 


I never said 
“She must live! 


4 by the blaze, while slit knit and looked thought- 


fully into the coals ; there she had played checkers, 
or fox and goose, with him; or studied with him the 
Latin lessons; or sat by, grave and thoughtful, 
hemming his toy-ship sails, while he cut the molds 
for his anchors, or tried experiments on pulleys ; 
and in all these years he could not remember one 
selfish action—one unlovely word—and he thought 
to himself: “I hoped to possess this angel as a 
mortal wife! God forgive my presumption.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Sally found Mara sitting in an easy-chair that 
had been sent to her by the provident love of Miss 
Emily. It was wheeled in front of her room win- 
dow, from whence she could look out upon the 
wide expanse of the ocean. It was a gloriously 
bright, calm morning, and the water lay clear and 
still, with scarce a ripple, to the far distant pearly 
horizon. She seemed to be looking at it in a kind 
of calm ecstacy, and murmuring the words of a 
hymn: 

“Nor wreck nor ruin there is seen, 
There not a wave of trouble rolls, 


But the bright rainbow round the throne 
Peals endless peace to all their souls.” 


Sally came softly behind her on tiptoe to kiss 
her. ‘Good morning, dear, how do you find your- 
self?” 

“ Quite well,” was the answer. 

“ Mara, is not there anything you want ?” - 

“There might be many things; but His will is 
mine.” 

“You want to see Moses ?” 

“Very much ; but I shall see him as soon as it is 
best for us both.” 

“ Mara—he is come.” 

The quick blood flushed over the pale, trans- 

arent face as a virgin glacier flushes at sunrise, 
and she looked up eagerly. “Come!” 

“ Yes, he is below stairs wanting to see you.” 

She seemed about to speak 


‘There were a dreamy minutes when 
Moces first held that frail form in his arms, which 





* Entered according to Act of 
sede, in the District Court of the Seatlre Drees New Fors. 


seemed to him a spirit. It was no but a 
woman whose heart he could feel i 
his own; who seemed to him like some flut- 











tering bird; but somehow, as he looked into her 
clear, transparent face, and pressed her thin little 
hands in his, the conviction stole over him over- 
poweringly that she was indeed: fading away and 
going from him—drawn from him by that myste- 
rious, irresistible power against which human 
strength, even in the strongest, has no chance. 

It is dreadful to a strong man who has felt the 
influence of his strength—who has always been 
ready with a resource for every emergency, a 
weapon for every battle—when first he meets that 
mighty invisible power by which a beloved life—a 
life he would give his own blood to save, melts and 
dissolves like smoke before his eyes. 

“Oh, Mara, Mara,” he groaned, “this is too 
dreadful, too cruel; it is cruel.” 

“ You will think so at first, but not always,” she 
said, soothingly. ‘‘ You will live to see ajoy come 
out of this sorrow.” 

“Wever, Mara, never. I cannot believe that kind 
of talk. I see no love, no mercy init. Of course, 
if there is any life after death you will be happy; 
if there is a heaven you will be there ; but can this 
dim, unsubstantial, cloudy prospect make you 
happy in leaving me and giving up one’s lover? 
Oh, Mara, you cannot love as I do, or you could 
net—”’. 

“ Moses, I have suffered—oh, very, very much. It 
was many months ago when | first thought that I 
must give everything up—when J thought that we 
must part; but Christ helped me; he showed me 
his wonderful love—the love that surrounds us all 
our life—that follows us in all our wanderings, and 
sustains us in all our weaknesses, and then I felt 
that whatever he wills for us is in love; oh, be- 
lieve it—believe it for my sake, for your own.” 

“Oh, I cannot, I cannot,” said Moses; but as he 
looked at the bright, pale face, and felt how the 
tempest of his feelings shook the frail form, he 
checked himself. “Ido wrong to agitate you so, 
Mara. I will try to be calm.” 

“ And to pray ?” she said, beseechingly. 

He shut his lips in gloomy silence. 

“Promise me,” she said. 


“T have prayed ever since ] got your first letter, 
and I see it dées no good,” he answered. “Our 
prayers cannot alter fate.” 

“Fate! there is no fate,” she answered ; “ there 
is a strong and loving Father who guides the way, 
though weknow it not. We cannot resist his will ; 
but it is all love—pure, pure love.” - 

At this moment Sally came softly into the room. 
A gentle air of womanly authority seemed to ex- 
press itself in that once gay and giddy face, at 
which Moses, in the midst of his misery, mar- 
veled. ‘ 

“You must not stay any longer now,” she said ; 
“it would be too much for her strength ; this is 
enough for this morning.” 

Moses turned away, and silently left the room, 
and Sally said to Mara, 

“You must liedown now and rest.” 

“Sally,” said Mara, “ promise me one thing.” 

“ Well, Mara; of course I will.” 

“Promise to love him and care for him when I 
am gone ; he will be so lonely.” 

“T will do all I can, Mara,” said Sally, sooth- 
ingly ; “so now you must take a little wine and 
lie down. You know what you have so often said, 
that all will yet be well with him.” 

“ Oh, I know it, I am sure,” said Mara, “ but 
oh, his sorrow shook ray very heart.” 

“You must not talk another word about it,” said 
Sally, peremptorily. “Do you know : 
is coming to see you? I see her out of the win 
this very momeat.” 

And Sally assisted to lay her friend on the bed, 
and then, administering a stimulant, she drew down 
the curtains, and, sitting beside her, began repeating, 
in a soft, monotonous tone, the words of a favorite 
hymn: 


‘‘ The Lord my shepherd is, 
I shall be well supplied ; 
Since he is mine, and I am his, 
What can I want beside?” 


Before she had finished, Mara was asleep. 
TO BE OONTINUED, 





SONG OF THE SOLDIER. 


TunE—“ Shining Shore.” 








Ture moon has set—the signal light 
Sends high its solemn warning! 
We sleep upon our arms to-night 
Aad wait the battle morning. 
Chorus—We march beneath the Stripes and Stars, 
God’s banner !—let earth bless it! 
Yet to it every knee shall bow, 
And every tongue confess it! 


Again the signal light gleams forth, 
And hark !—the “long roll” beating’ 
To arms !—fall into line and give 
The foe a freeman’s greeting. 
We march, etc. 


If we fall on the battle-field, 
Friends, let there be no sighing ; 
There is in all the universe 
No better place for dying! 
We march, etc. 


A few years more, a few years less, 
What matters it, my brother ? 
Our duty done—we'll fearless pass 
From this world to the other. 
We march, etc. 


This thought shall sweeten life’s last hour— 
Our Heavenly Father sees us ; 
Die humbly for the human race, 
As once died holy Jesus. 
We march, etc. 


But see !—red shot and hissing shell 
The Southern skies illuming! 
And hark! the Northern answer, in 
The cannon’s sullen booming! 
We march, etc. 


Hurrah! the bugles sound the charge! 
O sturdy Northern yeomen! 
With tempest stride and serried steel 
Sweep down upon the foemen! 
We march, etc. 


The trampled of the distant lands 
Watch, pray, and hope, and wonder! 
The slaves shout in the barracoon 
As through the breach we thunder! 
We march beneath the Stripes and Stars, 
God’s banner! —let earth bless it! 
Yet to it every knee shall bow, 
And every tongue confess it! 
Gro. W. Pcrnan. 
THE DEAF MUTES. 

Tue other day I dined with the deaf mutes in 
their Institution at Washington Hights. There 
were probably three hundred persons present, in- 
cluding the faculty, the students, and the visitors. 
Prof. Peet asked a blessing in the sign language, 
and all eyes were fastened upon the praying hands. 
The contrast betwixt that mood of invoking a ben- 
ediction and the usual method is striking and sug- 
gestive. When we ask a blessing we close our 
eyes as though,we would drop a curtain betwixt 
the outward world and our inward emotions—they 
epen their eyes and seem to look beyond the table 
spread with bounties, and up to God from whom 
cometh every gift. When we truly and honestly 
pray, our hearts throb in our thoughts, and our 
feelings usually crystallize into tones and words. 
Their hearts pulsate to their finger-tips, and God 
hears their silence. . 

The recent death of a distinguished and beloved 
teacher has cast a shadow upon the hearts of the 
f at the head of the Institution. Aside from 
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the highest department I found the students com- 


menting upon the news of the week, which had 
on ’d in chalk upon the black-board from the 
columns 


The Srrgendent, This is one of the 
regular exercises, and one of the most interesting 
and instructive lessons, for the students are deeply 
interested in the news of the day. 

_ So keem are the sensibilities—so true the intui- 
tions of the deaf mutes, it seems as though they 
could hear you think. They see your emotions, 
and wnderstand the speech of the heart by the 
countenance. They see the idea the moment it is 
born in the brain, if it only shows its shadow at the 
front windows. Connected with this Institution are 
several talented and scholarly persons, whose abil- 
ities and attainments are appreciated by a discrim- 
inating public. The building is a splendid structure, 
bes@tifully situated within biscuit-toss of the Hud- 
son, @pd is a credit to its founders and an honor to 
the sate. G. W. B. 





CONTROVERSY ILLUSTRATED. 


HIGH CHURCH, LOW CHURCH, AND EVANGELICAL, 


Evangelical.—Two beans and two beans make 
four beans ! 
Lew Churchman.—l beg your pardon, sir; but 
aceerding to my arithmetic, three beans and one 
bean make four beans. 
High Churchman.—Gentlemen, I pity your sta- 
pidity and your ignorance ; and I lament the mis- 
ehief you are working in inculcating that but two 
parcels of beans can make four beans, while both 
history and geometry so clearly establish that it 
takes four separate and individual beans to mike 
four beans. 

MORAL, FOUNDED ON FACT: 
While the doctors disputed about the arithmetic 
of the ration, poor Lazarus died of starvation for 
wantief the beans. 


GROUNDS OF FAITH AND HOPE. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 





Tuy-dullest and most benighted mortal can fally 
appreciate a great victory,such as that of Bull 
Run or Fort Donelson. So many cannon taken— 
so many muskets—so many prisoners—all is tangi- 
ble, concrete, material, computable—to be reckoned 
up on the fingers and weighed against the fruits of 
any adverse or prior success. Moral triumphs, on 
the contrary, are abstract, unimposing, shadowy— 
and moral qualities are requisite to their clear and 
full appreciation. They are not less but more real 
than the triumphs of Force ; but time is requisite 
to their perfect development, and elevation as well 
as breadth of view to a just estimate of their im- 
portanee. Yet the last few weeks have been sig- 
nalized by a succession of events which go far to 
decide auspiciously the great issue which now dis- 
iractaour country. These events briefly are— 

I. The hearty acceptance by both Houses of 
Congress of the President’s recent proposal that the 
Union shall proffer pecuniary aid to any State 
which shall see fit to rid itself of Slavery. The 
very ry majorities given in either House for 
the: plan—88 to 31 in the House, and 
3] to 10 in the Senate—derive additional signifi- 
cafice from the faet that three Senators from Bor- 
der States—Mesers. Garret Davis of Ky., Willey of 
Virginia, and Henderson of Missouri—voted in the 
majority. None of these ever before professed or 
intimated the faintest sympathy with Anti-Slavery 
teachings or doctrines ; but they are all Unionists 
who owe their seats in the Senate to the Rebellion, 
each of them having had a place made for him by 
the retirement of a traitor. They all intend that 
the Rebellion shall be crushed and the Union fully 
restored, and their vote for the President's proposi- 
tion is a gratifying evidence of their perception 
that the Union and Slavery cannot both be restored 
to the palmy estate from which treason has precipi- 
tated them. Their approval of the President’s 
timely and wise proposition is of itself a signal 
Union victory, bearing the seeds of future and 
beneficent triumphs. 

II. The vote of the Senate by more than two to 
one, (29 to 14,) passing the bill abolishing Slavery 
in the Federal District forthwith, is another cheer- 
ing indication of National Progress. It is in one 
sense unfortunate that none but Republicans sup- 
ported this too long delayed act of justice; but it is 
plain that Senators who are willing that Slavery 
shall soon cease to exist in their own States respect- 
ively, cannot seriously desire that it shall be per- 
petuated at the Federal Metropolis. The opposi- 
tion of the Senators from Delaware is purely parti- 
san in its character and motives: they rely on 
Slavery to restore the Democratic party to power 
in the Union while perpetuating its ascendency in 
their own State, and they of course uphold the in- 
fluence to which they owe so much, yet desire and 
hope to be still further indebted. Soof Mr. Powell 
of Kentucky and of several Members of the House. 
On the other hand, the willingness of the Republi- 
cans to pass this bill by their own unaided votes 
argues a scope of vision and a faith in the might of 
abstract justice which has been quite too rare in 
the acts of parties and partisans. Slavery is doomed 
to vanish frem the District of Columbia before the 
next Fourth of July, and the Republican party as- 
sumes the undivided responsibility and will receive 
the full credit of its exile. Should that party be 
doomed to an early dissolution, its tombstone will 
be well garnished by a few bold and noble acts of 
this character. 

lll. The vote on the 3d inst. of the people of 
Northwestern Virginia, whereby they expressed 
their decided desire to constitute a new and inde- 
pendent State, to be recognized and admitted into 
the Union as West Vircinia, and to be gradually 
relieved of the incubus of Slavery, is a most cheer- 
ing sign of the times. The proposed new State 
consists of thirty-nine Counties, or nearly one-third 
of the area of the Virginia that lately was. Itcon- 
tained, by the census of 1860, a population of 
280,641, which was rapidly increasing by immi- 
gration up to the outbreak of the rebellion—the 
chief impulse to this increase being the recent dis- 
covery Of Petroleum or Rock Oil in some of its 
valleys. Being considerably larger in area than 
New Jersey or any New England State but Maine, 
with vast though as yet undeveloped Mineral re- 
sources—Coal, Salt, Iron, Petroleum, etc.—and a 
superabundance of excellent Timber, there is no 
reason Why West Virginia, with Peace and Impar- 
tial Liberty, may not have Half a Million of in- 
habitants within ten years and more than One Mil- 
lion withinthirty. Traversed by Reilroads where- 
on her products may readily find markets in the 
East or in the West, threaded by Rivers whereon 
her Timber and other bulky se may be cheaply 
floated down to the Ohio and the ever-growing 
cities on its banks, West Virginia needs but Free- 
dom for All to assure her a rapid growth and a glo- 
rious destiny. She had but 6,894 slaves in 1860; 
she has probably less than 5,000 now—many hav- 
ing been hurried off to places of greater security 
before the advance of the Union armies, while 
others have hurried themselves away to the Free 


West to the unappreciated blessings of servi- 
tude. And 5,009 slaves, the White freemen 
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there can be no doubt that it expreeses the deliber- 
ate and unchangeable judgment of the People. 

This is one of ae men pet le and auspicious 
results yet realized from ar inaugurated by 
Slavery for the overthrow of the Union. That 
West Virginia was thoroughly loyal, has at no time 
been doubtful. Her delegates so voted at Rich- 
mond when their lives were in danger from an in- 
furiated mob of slave-tradere and their tools during 
the week of madness that followed the fall of Fort 
Sumter. A handful of her aristocracy and a 
larger number of their ignorant, idle, and profligate 
satellites, were rebels on instinct ; but the great mass 
were inflexibly loyal from the start. But no Abo- 
lition lecturer was ever allowed to climb their 
steep ridges and penetrate their narrow valleys 
preaching the gospel of Wages for the Worker, 
while their every vote in Congress has been uni- 
formly cast into the scale of Slavery. Gag-Rules ; 
Texas Annexation; resistance to the unbalanced 
Admission of California as a Free State; the repu- 
diation of the Missouri Compromise; the years of 
outrage and indignity to which the Free-State set- 
tlers of Kansas were subjected at the hands of the 
Border Ruthans—in short, every crime of the Slave 
Power throughout the last twenty years—has eom- 
manded the thoroughgoing support of the Repre- 
sentatives in Congress of Western Virginia, wherein 
Pierce, Buchanan, and the two rival Democratic can- 
didates in 1860, received large majorities over Scott, 
Fillmore, and Bell, while Fremont and Linco!n had 
but a handful of votes all told, and these mainly 
cast in the Yankee-peopled city of Wheeling. No 
voice from.the Free States being allowed to reach 
them, it seemed at least probable that a majority of 
the West Virginians might blindly plod on in the 
old rut, eager to show that, while they cling to the 
Union, they had not ceased to be Democrats and 
Virginians. 

Such apprehensions did them gross injustice. 
Rude and illiterate as many of them are, they yet 
have eyes, which the events of the past year have 
opened to their full dimensions. Reading little and 
hearing no speeches, they needed but their own 
observation to convince them thatthe origin and 
mainspring of the Rebellion are to be found in 
Human Slavery—that on Slavery it feeds and with 
Slavery it must die. Had they favored Secession, 
they would have clung to Slavery; loving the 
Union, they resolved and voted that Slavery must 
die. And that vote is our conclusive answer to 
those who are eternally menacing us with the hos- 
tility of the Border States if we do not cease warring 
upon Slavery. Whosoever loves Slavery more 
than the Union is to-day in heart a subject of Jef- 
ferson Davis and hopes to see his sway established 
and perpetuated ; while he who loves the country 
more than Slavery will find in this vote of the West 
Virginians an assurance that the Union is to live 
though Slavery be doomed. The real wishes and 

judgment of the hearty Unionists of Delaware, 
Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, and Tennessee, are 
expressed in this vote of their compatriots in West 
Virginia. 

1V. The Election this week in Connecticut is more 
than a sign—it is a realization. Parties are virtually 
suppressed in that State of bitter partisanship, and 
the People rally in mass around the Government of 
their country, and in expression of their stern 
resolve that Treason shall not divide and destroy 
the American Republic. Gov. Buckingham has 
nobly deserved this testimonial; but President 
Lincoln must also feel cheered and strengthened 
by it. Itis an emphatic ap 1 of his policy and 
atiitude by an enlightened and practical le, 
whose children and grandchildren people ry 
State, and will hear and repeat with filial pride and 
joy that the Old Folks at Home are true to Liberty 
and the Couniry. 

V. Finally, the echo from Europe of President 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Message proves that docu- 
ment to be a wiser and more masterly blow at the 
vitals of the Rebellion than even its warmest 
eulogists on this side had esteemed it. Thereis no 
European journal of decided ability and character, 
however hostile to the National cause, which does 
not treat that cause with greater deference since the 
reception of that Message; while there is no 
Secession emissary still cooling his heels in the 
antechambers of Foreign Ministers who does not 
at length despair of European intervention and aid. 
The falsehoods and sophistries whereby the Yan- 
ceys and Slidells so lately hoped to make Europe 
believe Unionists and Rebels united in the unflinch- 
ing support of Slavery and at loggerheads on some 
question of Protection or Internal Improvement, are 
swept away ata breath; the great underlying 
issue stands revealed to all eyes, and no Christian 
state, however famished for Cotton and surfeited 
with its own Fabrics, dare entertain the proposals 
of the Rebel envoys. Henceforth, their mission is 
null, and every dollar allowed them for expenses 
is a sheer waste of the paper on which the never- 
to-be-paid Confederate shinplasters are printed. 
And there is not one champion of the Union cause 
from Gibraltar to Moscow who does not feel a great 
weight lifted from his heart as he reads the Presi- 
dent’s brief and homely but most significant Mes- 

sage, and thank God that he can henceforth stand 
up for the Great Republic without qualification and 
without shame. 

—Such are the brighter moral aspects which the 
past three or four weeks have given to our great 
and arduous struggle. Heaven send that the bat- 
tles now imminent may no wise countervail them ! 





OUR WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Curcaco, April 2, 1862. 
To tHe Epitors or Tux INDEPENDENT : 

J. C. H., in your issue of March 20, says of your 
Western Correspondent : “If he had consulted The 
Congregational Quarterly he would have found four 
churches placed under the head of Cleveland.” He 
adds: “ The one in East Cleveland is out of the city.”’ 

From a letter dated Cleveland, March 26, 1862, I 
make the following extract : “In the present Cleve- 
lan¢, there are two Congregational churches. Within 
four or five years, Ohio City has been annexed to 
Cleveland, which brings in Brother Thome’s church— 
a fact which had slipped your mind when you penned 
the statement in your letier. We are separated from 
the Ohio City side by a stream and a broad valley. 
The University Hights and East Cleveland churches 
are in other townships.” Any corrections of my 
letters will be gratefully received in Chicago Post- 
Office, Box 4,296, and will be duly chronicled, pro- 
vided they are correct. 

A highly intelligent and patriotic friend in New 
Haven, Ct., writes me: “ Can’t you stir up your good 
Chicago people to republish some of the best political 
pamphlets, essays, etc., which have appeared recently, 
for distribution among the rebel prisoners in your city, 
now that they have time to read and think. It seems 
that much might be done to educate them politically 
if the right way was found out. Stir up the right 
men to go to work. Dr. Breckinridge's four articles 
in The Danville Review, on the state of the country 
and the necessity of our being one nation for ever 
indivis*ble, would serve a good tura for their intrinsic 
merit and for their Southern origin.” Selecting “ the 


Virginia, who has interested himself benevolently in 
behalf of the prisoners ; and, while cordially enter- 
taining the proposition, he said with sadness, “that 
the great mass of the prisoners could not read, or 
were so ignorant that nothing but the most simple 
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order to appease them, this Methodist minister—I 
state the fact simply of {ie Gcucminntion 00; 

the Portuguese ch . The trustees dis- 
missed the teacher, and then he comes into town and 
commences a suit against, not the parents of the chil- 
dren, but against the darkest complexioned and most 
curly-headed brother of one of the parents, for com 
into this state contrary to the law which forbids the 
ingress of negroes. Passing over the prejudices of 
that community against negroes who are free, the 
pre-slavery sympathy of the sheriff who summoned 
the jury, the ruling of the court against the introdac- 
tion of evidence from his genealogy, and from the 
records of courts in Missouri and Tennessee, to his 
Portuguese descent, I will simply state that the first 
jury could not agree, that the second acquitted him, 
and that this persecuting minister has epoca’ the 
case to a higher court. In this same place, myin- 
formant tells me, a physician has just named his 
infant boy Beauregard; and other neighbors have 
doomed their children to the disgrace of bearing the 
same name, or that of Jeff. Davis. 

Perhaps your readers would like to see a Southern 
pass which saved a Northern gentleman's life, who 
was detained by business in the South until just 
before the breaking out of the rebellion. At the 
request of a man who was mourning the loss of his 
slave that had fled to Southern Illinois, he took the 
following document, which availed to save him when 
his life was threatened : 

Stump Hoiow, Jackson co., La., March 9, 1861, 

Mr Jaccb Brown 

the Boy Pompey is about 4 feet 9 inches high dark complect 
has rether a fiat nose and has a stopage in his speach and to the 
best of my rickoletion is a bout 30 years old and has been passing 
him self as a free man in the state of /U/. for 10 or 12 yearsand you 
ar fully aurtherized by me to take the saide Boy Pompey wheare 
ever you find him and deliver him to me at Stump Hollow Jack- 
son Co La A. B. Jones. 

Accompanying the above was a letter of introduc- 
tien to Mr. Jones’s brother, who lives in the southern 
portion ot this state, which document was equally 
classic with the first. 

As an illustration of one sad effect of the war on 
many of our Western churches, let me give the case 
of ike Congregational church in Salem, Southern Tli- 
nois. This young church had grown to the number 
of forty members, but by the enlistment of the men it 
is now reduced to thirteen. Some, previous to their 
departure, sold out their property and removed 
their families. Some will die in battle; others, who 
survive the war, will not return; and the few who 
are left are too few and feeble to sustain a pastor. 

Rev. J. A. Mack has removed from Udina to take 
the pastoral charge of the Congregational church in 
Plainfield, Ill. 

Doctor Jewett, who labored so long and so success- 
fully in the Eastern states as a temperance lecturer, 
is now at work in this city; and a plan is on foot to 
secure his services for three years in this state at a 
salary of $1,000 per annum. The effort is to secare 
the names of two hundred responsible persons who 
will pledge $5 each per year torhis support. About 
seventy names are already secured in this city, and 
others will be solicited in other places in our state. 
The friends of temperance must not allow this oppor- 
tunity to slip of securing so able and faithful a worker 
in this much neglected field. 

Wendell Phillips has lectured in this city “ on the 
War,” and although the tickets were fifty cents he 
had an immense audience, appreciative and applaud- 
ing from first to last. He lectures here again on the 
same topic, and will suffer fiom no mobs such as 
appeared in Cincinnati. 

There has been a work of grace at Buckingham 
and at Toledo, Tama co., Iowa, under the labors of 
Rev. J. J. Hill, evangelist of the Grinnell Associa- 
tion, At the latter place some thirty-five conversions. 
Twenty adults—some of them heads of famities— 
professed Christ, and joined the Congregational church 
(Rev. G. H. Woodward's) a few Sabbaths since, and 
ten or fifteen more will join the next communion. 

The destitute church in Albany, Ill., to which Mr. 
Hill once ministered, is now enjoying a revival under 
the labors of Rev. George F. Magoun, pastor of the 
Congregational church in Lyons, Iowa. 

The next annual meeting of the Generai Associa- 
tion of Illinois will be held in Rockford on the fourth 
Wecnesday in May, 1862, commencing at 7% p.m. It 
is one day earlier than usual, to provile time for a 
eocial evening. 

lowa General Association meets on the first Wed- 
nesday in June in Lyons. Lyons is connected by 
railroad with Chicago, and half-fare arrangements 
will be made from all points on the Mississippi. Our 
Western Associations hold their meetings in such 
succession that our Eastern brethren can easily at- 
tend them al!, and add besides if they please a trip to 
Minnesota, which is one of the most romantic and 
charming in the world. 

Our Illinois Educational Committee are in great 
want of funds in aid of the young men in our Theolo- 
gical Seminary, and the interests of this institution 
are scriously threatened by the failure of the churches 
to come to our aid. By the advice of the late Trien- 
nial Convention, this work was committed to the 
Jadies of our churches, in the hope that they would do 
for our students what the ladies of the Baptist 
churches do for their students. The most of the 
churches have taken no collection, because the work, 
as they thought, was to be done by the ladies; and in 
most of the churches the ladies seem to have the 
mistaken notion that nothing was expected of them 
untilthe next year. Nothing but the promptest action 
on the part of the friends of our Seminary can save 
us from serious embarrassment. 

From The Dubuque Daily Times of March 26, I take 
the following extracts from Rev. J. C. Holbrook’s an- 
niversary sermon, delivered the previous Sabbath in 
the Congregational church—text, Ecc. ix. 10: 

“Twenty years ago to-day I entered upon my public duties as 
pastor of this church, and how rapidly has the intervening period 
passed away! It seems but harm | that I preached my first 
sermon, and yet one-fifth of a century has elapsed, or two-thirds 
the life of a generation, And what changes have occurred! 
Where are now the members of the church as it then existed? 
Gone, all, with two exceptions only, either dead or removed from 
the city. And where are those who made up the congregation to 
which I first ministered? Scarcely ascore of them now remain 
to listen to my yoice. Many of them have I followed to their long 
heme, and we shall see their faces no more 

**There have been several almost entire changes in the mem- 
bership of the church and congregation during the period referred 
to. Some whom I baptized in infancy I have had the satisfaction 
of receiving to church-membership, and many who are now en- 
tering upon the active scenes and the responsibilities of life have 
been born since I came here ; and not a few who were compara- 
tively young then have grown gray, and some have turned the 
summit, and are going down the hill of life. 

**T have united 107 couples in marriage, baptized 123 children, 
and attended 149 funerals. I have received 281 members into 
the church by letters, and 329 on profession—a total of 610. I 
have seen all the other churches here established except three, 
viz : the See mp | Methodist, the Baptist, and the Bishop's 
Poman Catholic on Bluff street, and, with one exception, all have 
repeatedly changed their ministers, The territory of Iowa, which 
then was, with a population of 50,000, has passed into the state of 
lowa, with nearly 700,000 people. The number of Congregational 
churches in the state has swelled from eight or ten to about one 
hundred and fifty, and of ministers from six to about one bund- 
red. There have been six marked revivalein thechurch. But 
one Congregational minister in Iowa has been in one place so 
long, and none in Wisconsin or Michigan, and only one or two in 
Iilinois, and few in the whole West.” 

Dubuque has grown, in the period referred to 
above, from a place of about 1,500 inhabitants to one 
of over 13,000; and has, besides the advantages of 
the navigation of the Mississippi, two railroads run- 
ning west and southwest, and one east to Chicago, 
and connecting with the great Illinois Centra] to 
Cc 


airo. 

My neighbor, Rev. W. A. Nichols, for several years 
pastor of the Salem Congregational church, Chicago, 
sen¢s you an advertisement of his “ Forest Home for 
Boys.” His book, “ Words to Parents, is one of the 
best ever written on family training, and shows that 
he holds the true theory, while his ten years’ experi- 
ence as principal of the family school in Brookfield, 
Maes., demonstrated his practical skill. He has a 
delightful home—attractive both inside and oat—in a 
suburban grove of this city ; and parents or guardians 
who wish to send their boys away to school may 
commit them to the care of Mr. and Mrs. Nichols 
with the utmost confidence in every respect. 

Our storm has passed away, and as I look forth 
over our lake, glittering in the warm sunbeams, a 
grand i tar my eyes revealing in distinct 
outline the and peculiarities of the Michigan 
shores of this great inland sea as if they were but a 
few miles distant. Porrray. 

Chicago Post office, Box 4,296. 





THE CRACKER BOYS. 


Carsonpace, Pa., April 4, 1962. 

To tae Eprrors or Tue Inperenpent : : 
We are pleased and grateful that our appeal in 
behalf of the “ Cracker Boys,” for books, has been 


responded to. 
Any package destined for them may be sent to 





the office of the Hope Company, No. 74 
Broadway, directed to P. Warts, Carbon- . 
dale, Luzerne co., Pa. PW. 3 
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Sermon 


Henry Ward Beecher." 


« Ap he said unto me, My grace is safficient for thee: for my 
strength is made perfect im weakness, Most gladly therefore will 
I rather glory in my infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest 
uyon me.”—2 Cor. xii. 9. 


I have read in your presence the context. This 
is the result of the experience. The apostle had 
been made the subject of surprising revelations. So 
far had he been wrought upon, as not to know 
whether he was in a normal and natural bodily 
atate, or whether he was under the influence of a 
miraculous power. In a swoon, as it were, he had 
been caught up out of the body, and borne into the 
upper realm, where he beheld sights that he could 
not describe, and heard utterances that he could 
not repeat. And lest, as he says when he returns 
to his work, these and other miraculous revelations 
and manifestations should make him feel too much 
his superiority to his fellow-men ; lest they should 
make him feel too much the consequence of his 
own wisdom and the excellent endowments that 
had been given him, a thorn in the flesh was sent 
to him, the angel of Satan to buffet him ; and he 
prayed thrice that that might be removed. And 
this is the reply : 

“ He said unto me, My grace is sufficient for thee : 
for my strength is made perfect in weakness. Most 
gladly therefore will I rather glory in my infirmi- 
ties, that the power of Christ may rest upon me.” 

There has been an exceeding deal of curiosity to 


know what that thorn was. Ifthe apostle had meant | 


that you should know, he would have told you. If 


you find out without his telling, you have more | 


ingenuity than I think you have; and you will 
surpass all the commentators that have been finding 
out now for more than five hundred years, and d2 
not know yet. There is not, I suppose, one ill that 
has touched humanity, which has not been digni- 
fied and made to stand in the place of this affliction. 
The apostle speaks of it as though it were a definite 
affliction. It was not a condition: it was a thing. 
It had aspecific nature. He prayed that i¢ might 
be removed. That is the most that we can under- 
stand about it. It is very evident that whatever the 
nature of this thorn was, it in some way impaired 
his ministerial and personal power. It was a hin- 


drarce, an obstruction, a limitation. It was a 


weakness in which Christ’s power was to be made | 


signally illustrious. 

The severity of his suffering is indicated by the 
figure ; for nothing can be more painful or irritat- 
ing, in a small way, than the piercing of a thorn, 
sharp, and harder to be borne, than many dull, 
heavy, continuous pains. And his repeated soli- 
citations for relief would not have been, if the 
trouble had not been most serious. 

The desire to be rid of suffering, and the repeated 
prayer for release from it, were right enough. 
They were both natural and proper. Paul carried 
his trouble, whatever it was, to his God. 

The reply which he received implies that the 
trouble was not removed. He does not explicitly 
say this. It is left to be inferred. 

** Lest I should be exalted above measure through 
the abundance of the revelations, there was given 
to me a thorn in the fiesh, the messenger of Satan 
to buffet me, lest I should be exalted above meas- 
ure.” 

That was the object of its being sent: to keep 
down his pride and his vanity. 

“Tor this thing [ besought the Lord thrice, that 
it might depart from me. And he said unto me, 
My grace is sufficient for thee :” 

It does not state that it was, or that it was not, 
taken away. It is left to be inferred that it 
remained ; for that was the answer to the prayer. 
It unplies that the trouble was cured, but not by 
extraction. The nerve was killed, although the 
tooth was not extracted. There are two ways in 
which troubles are got rid of: one is by ejecting 


prayer. All believe that when under great aud 
pressing afflictions which almost destroy the power 
of life, men may (te God with them. But in 
the case of the apostle, we have an instance of a 
trouble that carried him to God which was of 
neither one nor the other of these kinds. It is very 
significant that the figure employed here is thora, 
not sword, not spear, no instrument that indicates 
great breadth fre thorn. He was nettled ; 
he was scratched; he was pierced. It was a little 
thing that he was called to —, It __ the 
annoyance of a pungent thorn, which brougnt pain, 
but no peril; which worried him and fretted him ; 
which drew his thoughts away from higher things, 
and made his life a burden to him. It was a little 
thing continued so that its sum total of affliction was 
a great deal; so that it brought much pain and 
trouble. That was the thing that thrice the apostle 
went te God with, praying for release from it. 

We may, therefore, in prayer, bring to God minor 
vexations ; all the things that burden, and annoy, 
and hinder us in life; whatever takes away our 
peace or restrains our joy; anything that amounts 
1o an affliction. It is right for us tomake mention 
in prayer of all such troubles as these. . 

us the range of this Christian duty is vastly 
enlarged. Our life is filled up chiefly with little 
things. Great occasions come seldom. | And, in- 
deed, those things that strike the imagination or 
affect the education most, are not always the 
greatest. That is, their moral results are not 
always the most important. The things that have 
the most educating power, that take the most away 
from us or add-the most to us, are, after all, the 
sum of minutie. For, although it is true that the 
chisel which the graver holds in his hand produses 
the most visible results in cutting out the picture, 
yet the emery that scoured the plate and prepared 
its surface to receive the outline, was as important 
as the chisel; and the emery consisted of litile in- 
finitesimal particles. And, although now and 
| then great dispensations of God come upon the 
_ imagination and affection and moral feelings, and 
| mark out great effects thereon, yet it is the emery 





| of daily life, after all, that is preparing the surface 
of ~~ on which our experience is to be cut. 
| And if we exclude from prayer before God little 
| things, we may almost as well exclude life itself ; 
| for all the way through we live by minutes and 
| seconds, every one of which has its own peculiar 
| relation to our pleasure or pain, our joy or sorrow, 
| our happiness or misery. The carriage of a man 
| through this life, is the carriage of an endless vari- 
| ety of minute incidents, which, united, go to make 
| up sum totals. Our real life is made up of little 
| things, and the doctrine that these are unworthy of 
aitention before God, would exclude every prayer, 
and all notice on the part of God of those things 
| that are most efficacious in producing our happi- 
ness or misery; of those things which have the 
mest to do with our education in this world. And 
this liberty in prayer of bringing before God our 
petty cares, our minute troubles, our little griefs 
and vexations, enlarges our sense of the divine 
watchfulness and tenderness. 

One great object of the incarnation, I think, was 
to evoke God from the high, remote conception 
which men had of him, and bring him home to our 
personal knowledge and sympathy. The first step 
in the education of the world in the knowledge of 
God seems to be to lift him up from out of the 
human condition—for we cannot understand God 
except by applying to him something that is in us, 
or others; and the education of men in the earlier 
periods of the world respecting God, seemed to be 
that of raising him up above the vulgarity of the 
human condition. They were taught that he was 
not a hero merely ; that he was not simply an aug- 
mented man. It was necessary that there should 
be a process of projecting the idea of the divine 
Father out of the limitations and weaknesses and 
imperfections of the human condition, and making 
him a being to be conceived of, though through the 
analogies of human life, yet as transcendently 
above all manhood. . 

Then the danger was that the conception of God 
would be placed so far from the human race that 
it no longer would be operative upon them; and 
the incarnation of God took place as the second 
step in the education of the world in the knowledge 
of him. The divinity of God, his magnitude and 
greatness, being established in the church, it was 








them, throwing them away, so that they cease to be 
present with you: the other is by keeping them, 


but growing them over with such grace and such | 


sustaining power that they cease to be an annoy- 
ance. It was in this latter way that the trouble of 
Paul was dealt with. 

The Savior promised to assume the cure and 
watch. That is, “ My grace is sufficient for thee,” 
implies that everything necessary in his troubles 
should be assured to him from the presence of the 
Savior. That word sufficient has great amplitude 
in it. It is not simply a promise of help: it is a 
promise that there should be enough help to meet 
the emergency. The power of God has a clear 


field ; and if, when his servants are in trouble, he | 


declares that his grace shall be adequate to their 
wants, shall be sufficient for them, nothing more 
can be added or imagined. The bounds of such 
promises include all possibilities of human expe- 
rience. 

From this narrative of the apostle it is our pur- 
pose, this morning, to derive a few' lessons of in- 
struction. 

I. It is eminently proper that Christians should 
bear their troubles to God. This does not imply 
that they are to neglect the proper means of their 
remedy. It has been held by some, and it is 
taught, that there is an efficacy in prayer such that 
we have a right to go to God without the use of 
means. The life of one Miller has just been pub- 
lished from Germany, and I have seen a similar 


volume which was previously published from that | 


country, in which accounts are given of men who 


have built orphan asylums, hospitals, and other | 
benevolent institutions, and professed to do it | 


through the power of prayer, without any kind 
of prevision,-or provision, or consideration of 
the application of means to ends. 
taught in these books, if there is any lesson 
taught in them, is that prayer is, in and of 
itself, a sufficient instrumentality for all the 
wants and needs of men, so that if we only 


have faith and come to God in prayer, whatever | 


we desire, he will provide for us. Now I cannot 
doubt the power of prayer; nor can I doubt that 
answers direct and pertinent to the faithful suppli- 
cations of God's people are received; but I do not 
believe that there is any such power in prayer as 
this. We are to pray; but prayer is to accompany 
and supplement the exercise of our own natural 
powers. God did not give us an understanding for 
nothing. He did net intend that we should lay it 
aside and not use it. It is to be employed accord- 
ing to its law. Weare to exert ourselves in things 
that are right, and pray for help. Then where 
human wisdom comes short, we may expect that 
God will supplement it with his better wisdom ; 
and so far as by ignorance, or even by the limita- 


tions of sin, we are rendered inadequate fer the 


emergencies in which we are placed, we may look 
for the interposition of God by his providence in 


our behalf. But the doctrine that we may use 
prayer instead of work, would be an argument for 
Such a doctrine, if it were 


universal laziness. ; 2 
taught in the church and fairly received, would de- 
bauch the industry of the world, and carry the race 
back toward barbarism. , : 
to accept any such extravagant or mystic notion as 
this, on the other hand it would be taking from the 
world its light, if it were to be taught and believed 
that there was nothing in prayer; that it was of no 
account to men; and that nothing came to pass in 
our experience further than we had skill to apply 
natural law for the production of natural effects. 
We have, on the contrary, teaching abundant in the 
Bible that “men ought always to pray, and -not to 
faint ;” that we should “be instant in season and 
out of season;” that we should be constant in 
prayer, seeing thereunto; that we should pray 
for all things. We have our Master's own example 
in this thing. The Savior used to retire frem his 
disciples and pray all the livelong night. We have 
the experience and testimony of holy men in every 
age to prove that prayer is not without important 
benefits and blessings. There is a general concur- 
rent conviction in the church, and throughout the 
community, of the efficacy atid power of prayer. 
But there are many persons whose prayers are 
rather general than c; whose prayers are for 
the advance of God's kingdom, for the glory and 
honor of his name, for their own spiritual welfare, 
and such like things; whose prayers do not go 


to deal with the daily cares and troubles of 
scoulit life. . Everybody believes that he may 


: troubles to God. People think 
carry troubles are special matters of 
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necessary to bring this magnitude and greatness 
| down to human comprehension, so that he should 
| be coneeived of, not as a man among men, but as a 
| God among men, and so that the world should feel 
| that his heart was full of sympathy and tenderness 
| and eare forthem. But notwithstanding the incar- 
nation, the prevalent conviction eoncerning God 
now is, that being great, he thinks only of things 
| that are great : that being lifted up, he thinks only 
of things that are lifted up; that being afar off 
from us, personally he has nothing to do with us. 

| As the astronomer, when he looks ata star, looks 
| up, and up, and up, till he is filled with amazement 
| by a conception of the great distance at which it 
| rolls above him; so men think that when God 
| looks upon the world, he looks down, and down, 
| and down, and sees it afar off beneathhim. Of the 
' idea that such a God, a God so vast and glorious, 
| should ever occupy himself with threads, with 
| needles, with buttons, with food, with the cradle, 
with the hair of a man’s head, with thorns that 
scratch his feet or pierce his skin—of this idea the 
| world can scarcely bring itself to conceive. But 
| the teaching of the Bible, all the way through, but 
especially in the New Testament, is this: that 
| whatever thing concerns you concerns God ; that 
| he dwells near you and in you; that you and he 
| are one ; and that Christ is so united to his people, 
| that there is mo trial which they bear that he does 
| not bear. He carries our griefs and sorrows, he 
carries our experiences, in his own consciousness 
and sympathy. There is no thing so minute that 
| God does not take cognizance of it, and consider it. 
| Not only are all the passages of our life open to his 
| inspection, but everything related to us is an object 
} 
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of his thought and loving care. This is a view 
| that is much needed by the world. The church 
' itself needs it. 

Tell me whether your friend that dwells in the 
same house with you, can come to the table in the 
morning with his face clouded, and you not notice 
it. If youleve him, your anxiety will at once be 
' excited, and you will wish to know what is the 
matter with him: whether he has passed a sleep- 
less night, or whether some trouble is weighing 
upon him. If there is the least change in the coun- 
_ tenance ; if the eye is not so bright as usual ; if the 
| lip is less vocal than it is wont to be ; if there is si- 
lence and despondency where you are accustomed 
to see sociability and cheerfulness, your solicitude 
is aroused in a moment. Can a mother see her 
child sit drooping in the corner and inclined to 
sleep, that just now was running about, and, like a 
bell, making music everywhere, and not be con- 
cerned by the change? The child cannot ery, or 
become unusually silent, that the mother does not 
know it, and is not touched by it. In your family, 
in a limited sphere, you know that nothing can be 
inconsequential which affects those you love. 

It is the wonder of God, and it is one of those 
things which transcend explanation or conception 
in any adequate measure, that he is a being who 
knows not only how to carry on the grand uni- 


sion and care the affairs, in all their details, of the 
individual, the family, the church, and the whole 
human race, so that whatever is worth any thought 
on our part, we may bring before him and know 
ery well that it is not strange to him. 

II, We may infer from this narrative that the 
continuance of pains and troubles with God’s 
people is not an evidence of his displeasure, but 
oftentimes the contrary. It makes no difference 
what the trouble is, we have a right to carry it to 
God and ask that it may be removed, or that we 
may be sustained under it. Thecompliance on the 
part of God with either of these conditions is a 
sufficient answer to our prayer for relief from 
trouble. Many of our troubles may be removed, 
and are removed, while many others r.main for a 
longer’or shorter period. Many of our troubles are 
like snow, which, starting snow, becomes rain 
before it meets the ground ; while many others are 
like snow which falls to the ground snow, but 
which, though it lies there all winter long, is sure 
to melt when spring comes. And to carry the 
figure forward, as the snow-drop becomes the rain- 
drop, and the rain-drop becomes the juice of fruits 
and flowers, so our troubles, though they fall cold 
on the branch, melt and carry sap to the root. 
There are many troubles that God brings upon his 
people, or its them to bring upon themselves, 
which he ay not care to take away from them, 
and which it is not best for them to have removed. 
Continued troubles are not, therefore, evidences of 
Sams i He qracenslas <a in coaes 
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verse, but how to take under his personal supervi- . 
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t begin 
at after-light which it is so delightful 
children 


old, some calls his into th 
Se ee 
expectation about him, and he, full of gentle- 
ness, reco to them own history, and tells 


Poets love it, sentimentalists love it ; every 

has a parental feeling admires it. And that exQuis- 
ite passage of human experience God catches, and 
idealizes, and makes the symbol of a true concep- 


tion of him, ially in our troubles. “Ye pave 
forgotten the ortation which speaketh unto you 


as unto children, My son”—when anybody is in 
trouble, God says to him, by that trouble, My son— 
“ My son, ise not thou the chastening of the 
Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked of him; for 
whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth, and scourg- 
eth every son whom he receiveth. If ye endure 
chastening, God dealeth with you as with sons.” 
There is the word of the Lord. When your 
trouble is real and painful, and you carry it to 
God, and ask for its removal, if it abides with you, 
you are apt to think, “It must be that God is pun- 
ishing me for my sins, and that he is hiding his 
face from me.” “No,” says the voice of God, “so 


your parent, I love you, and the trouble that I 
permit to remain with you is one of the evidences 
of the affection which I cherish toward you.”” And 
if you endure it, he deals with you as with sons. 

We must not, then, look upon worldly hindrances 
in a trivial spirit, in a selfish spirit, or in an infidel 
spirit. Our ten thousand troubles in life are in 
pait the effect of ignorance—very good; they are 
in part the effect of sinfulness—very good; they 
are all of them connected with the violation of.nat- 
ural law ; either by ourselves, or by those with 
whom we are connected in society, and with whom 
we have a dividend in life; but although they are 
evidences of the violation of natural law, of sin, 
and of ignorance, they are not the less under the 
care of God, and in accordance with the plans of 
his providential government in this world. And 
when we look upon our troubles, we are not to say, 
“T should never have had them ifI had kept such 
and such laws. I never should have been as I am, 
if I had not destroyed the tone of my stomach. My 
own abuse of myself is the cause of all my trou- 
bles.” Very likely that is so. Very likely your 
afflictions are the result of violations of natural law, 
to which you have been led by ignorance. But 
there is something more than that. There is that; 
but there'is something more. For God’s meral gov- 
ernment in this world is not a government in spite 
of law, or over and above it: it is a government 
through law and by it; and it deals with the 

sum of our failures and successes, it. deals with the 
results of our ignorances and knowledges. When 
therefore, troubles come upon us, while we recog- 
nize their relation to our infirmities and transgres- 
sions, we are to alse understand that God has a 
moral purpose in these things ; that there is an ead 
to be gained by them; that there is a reason in the 
mind of God why they should be continued or re- 
moved. 

III. Itis every Christian’s duty to have a victory 
either over his trials, or in them. And this last is 
the better of the two, and far the more glorious; 
for it is a higher exhibition of Christian manliness 
to be able to bear trouble than to get rid of it. To 
be able to endure is more manly than to have 
nothing to endure. Who could not be a Christian 
if every time anything touched him to hurt him, 
prayer was like a shield struck right between the 
weapon and the sensitive skin, so that he could al- 
ways avoid pain? But if trouble really wrings 
the nerve and muscle of a man, and then a here- 
ism is vouchsafed to him, such that he can afford 
to have it continued, there is awakened in him a 
manhood which is transcendently higher than that 
which would be awakened if the trouble were re- 
moved in answer to his prayer. 

And this is the promise of the Savior to the 
apostle, and, by analogy, to every one that bears 
trouble: either that it shall be removed, or that 
grace shall be given with which to bear it. God 
says, “ My grace shall be sufficient for you. Take 
trouble and bear it, and I will sustain you under 
n° 
Ah, many of the troubles of life are immedica- 
ble, so far as their removal is concerned. Aryou 
of a very sensitive and approbative natu d 
has it pleased God to lay his hand upon pe 
disfigure your person? We do not enough appre- 
ciate the gift of health and comeliness. Flas God 
bleared your face, and left the footsteps of .loath- 
some disease upon it, so that you are conscious that 
when persons look at you, their first thought is one 
of pity, or of something harder than that to be 
borne ? Has God wrenched your limb about so 
that like Byron you boil over with sensitive pride 
every time you meet a fellow-creature? Now 
prayer is not going to straighten your leg, or make 
good your club foot. And if you are shrunk and 
crumpled with inflammatory rheumatism, prayer 
will not set you all right. If the marks of some 
malady are burnt into your skin, and have taken all 
the beauty from your face, you must wear them 
till you go down into your grave. But can you 
bear them as if they were not there? That is the 
question. Is there any power by which a man 
who is the victim of such misfortunes can accept 
his lot and cendition, and be cheerful and happy 
and contented in spite of them? Yes. If you go 
to God and say, “Give back my comeliness and 
beauty,” he says “No; but my grace is sufficient 
to make you content in the state which you are 
in.” Who caanot be contented and happy and 
cheerful that has everything just as he wants it? 
To be young, to be strong, to be handsome, and to 
be prosperous, does not require any grace. But if 
being young, you are right on the path of strength 
and beauty and prosperity, and God disfigures your 
features, and takes away your strength, and changes 
your prosperity to adversity, and then enables you 
te rise up and say, “ This trouble does not fret 
me ; it is the will of the Lord that I should bear it; 
I am content to do so; and his grace is sufficient to 
sustain me under it,” there is something in the 
spectacle that is transcendently beautifal. [ think 
that to see troubles well borne, is one of the most 
inspiring sights in this world. 

hile Fort Moultrie was held by seventy men 
through more than seventy days, when nobody 
threatened to take it, and nobody wanted to take 
it, nothing was said about the bravery of these 
men; but when trouble came, and the illustri- 
ous seventy threw themselves into Sumter, and 
then looking into the eyes of the black-mouthed 
cannon that surrounded them on every side, stood 
up and held their own against the three thou- 
sand that threatened to take them, and against 
the whole state that was bent on their overthrow, 
the whole nation rose up and said, “ That is brave! 
that is noble!” 

ow when a man stands in the midst of pros- 
perity, and nothing interferes with him, what chance 
is there for him to display Christian’ or 
manliness? But when trouble comes, and he is 
exposed to assaults from every direction, then there 
is a chance for him to display these qualities ; and 
if he says, “I will stand my ground and endare to 
the end,” everybody admires his heroism. 

The endurance of troubles that have been brought 
upon us, is a more clear illustration of God’s work, 
and so is a more significant token of his power and 
honor and glory, than the mere alleviation and tak- 
ing away of trouble. The fewer instruments or 
means a man has, the more illustrious is that genius 
by which he brings about great results. The Lord 
said to Paul, “ My strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness.” The more you are limited, humbled, re- 
sero if you are P44: able to bear the trouble that 
is put upon you, the more a ent is j kind 
that there is God in you. sila ade ae 

When Maelzel's automaton chess-player was on 
exhibition, there were two sets of opinion respect- 
ing it held by two different classes of minds. 
Some, who were fond of the wonderful and myste- 
rious, did not believe that there was anything but 
machinery about it ; but others, who were governed 
in all their judgments by intellection, said, “Say 
what you please, there is a man in there; there is 
an intelligence in there: it is not machinery.” 
more dee i eas, were ts displays, the 

insist that it i i 

machinery. ey was something besides 

t is precisely so with men’s ideas in respect to 
the help which God grants t@ his people. In the 
Proportion in which the thing thata man does is 
wonderful, they say, “There is God in that man. 
It is not his own power and intelligence alone 
4 he manifests. Spirit of God dwells in 


m. 
IV. We may take notice of some of the fruits of 
sustaining grace, and of how he iliea our 
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wi e strength of out fellow-men, we do not 

have; and fr bles that bring us to 

-end of our st show us just how far 

‘we can go, and make us feel our own limitations, 

we derive that salutary self-knowledge which 
every one of us lacks and needs. 

's grace also humanizes us, and brings us to 
our . For every man is, first or last, if he has 
self-esteem, an aristocrat. He se himself 
from his fellow-men, and stands above them, and 
feels that he has a right to doit. Every man that 
has a spirit of pride, has more or less of the spirit of 
aristocracy, the tendency of which is constantly to 
make men draw themselves up away from their 
fellows. There area thousand deceptive guises and 
excuses under which this spirit is exercised ; and 
the best thing for a man who is puffed up by it, is 
something that will make him feel, “I am not so 
strong as I thought I was.” In the day of pros- 
perity we are apt to feel quite independent of our 
fellow-men ; but when the day of trouble comes, 
we find that we stand greatly in need of them. 
There is many a man that in the day of prosperity 
carries his head high above those around about 
him, who in the day of trouble carries his head 
both lowly and sweetly, on a level with those about 
him. 

It is very well to think that you are a silver 
thread, and that you have a right to maintain your 
silveg-thread life; but God does not want threads 
so proud and stiff that they will not lie at peace by 
the side ef their fellows. Such threads need the 
threshing and beating of the loom, to teach them 
to lie as they ought. And that, trouble oftentimes 
does for us. We are woven up a great deal more 
compactly by trouble than by prosperity. 

Men get crazy in New York—as I suppost they 
do just as much elsewhere, only we see it more 
here than anywhere else. You become elated 
with such hopes, you are carried away with such 
fantasies, you think so much about the enterprise 
and progress of the age, you see so much of the 
discoveries of science and the ingenuity of the 
people, and you have such extravagant notions of 
what men are going to do, that you are actually 
crazy. One would suppose, to hear you talk, that 
God had created the race over again for New York! 
But every five or ten years, down comes the arm of 
God's providence, and your plang are hurled into 
the dust, and you are no higher than anybody 
else. The structures that in your fancied strength 
you have been erecting, God scatters abroad, and 
thousands of men in the community whom you 
have despised, have their dividends thereof. God 
in this way brings men’s heads low, and teaches 
them how poor and little they are, if they would 
only understand it. 

During the thirteen years that [ have been here, 
I have seen three revulsions in New York; and I 
think that the history of such revulsions—of the 
pride, the vain self-confidence, and the confident 
expectations of men, and of how God humbles our 
pride, and beats down our arrogant strength, and 
makes us feel that after all our sufficiency is in him 
—would be one of the most weighty histories of 
moral instruction that could be written. Blessed 
are those troubles that make us feel not only our 
dependence upon God, but our relations to our 
fellow-men. You do need each other. You need 
pity and kindness and counsel and help from one 
another. You need to keep step together. You 
need to bear and forbear. But in the onward 
march of prosperity, you lose sight of these truths, 
and then God thrusts you back, and makes you see 
them. And it does you good ; or it ought to. 

Again, God’s grace teaches us to see how small 
a part of ourselves we are accustomed to use, and 
live in, in this world. The things which have 
given us satisfaction, and from which we have 
expected to derive satisfaction, are being taken 
away from us, and we are being made to feel that 
there must be opened in some other part of our 
mind sources of enjoyment. Afilictions surround 
us, and cut off our sources of enjoyment as besiegers 
surround a fort and cut off its supplies, that they 
may reduce the garrison by starvation and thirst. 
And when we have been drawing our enjoyment 
from outward and worldly sources, and God cuts 
them off, one of the things that we should learn 
from his dealing with us is, the need of having some 
parts of our mind to which we can resort for enjoy- 
ment that are beyond the reach of earthly misfor- 
tunes. 1 

‘God’s grace upon our troubles develops in us a 
divine power of faith and ‘ope, or that state of 
mind which enables us to create, in spite of the 
real, a satisfying and sustaining ideal. We live by 
faith. We walk not by sight. The true Christian 
must live, not in the things that he sees and handles 
and knows, but in the things which he believes. 
In the midst of abounding prosperity, when the 
visible seems to be all that we need, it is hard for 
us to live upon the invisible ; but when God visits 
us with adversity, and sweeps away all our visible 
supports, then we find ourselves obliged to live upon 
the invisible. 

The practice of reverie or castle-building is much 
dissuaded from. There may be an abuse of the 
faculty of hope, but, really, it’s one of the most be- 
nign and blessed things in human life. How many 
poets are born to drudgery, whose condition, if they 
could not, while toiling, soar away in dreams of 
imagination to realms of delight, would be intoler- 
able to them. How many persons there are who 
are thrown by God’s providence into circumstances 
that quite unmatch them, so that were it not for 
this power which enables them to live out of the 
sphere of the actual, they could not but be most 
miserable. 

Now no man must live in the consciousness of 
the literal that is abouthim. If we would have 
abiding satisfaction, we must seek it in other than 
material things. I care not for wings. 
can fly whereI can. No balloon can carry a man 
where your thoughts go. 


No bird | 


There are hours and | 


hours in the experience of many men of which they | 


might say, with the apostle, “I did not know 
whether I was out of the body or init. I did not 
think about it. 
where, by my sanctified imagination, [ read unwrit- 
ten histories, saw unpenciled pictures, and heard 
unvocalized words.” How wondrous is that ideal 
life into which God permits us to look, in the midst 
of the realities of this. 

Reverie or castle-building may be carried to 
extremes, and be unprofitably indulged in; but 
nevertheless there is in it a glorious element of 
moral improvement. It is just that that the apostle 
means when he says, “ We are saved by hope.” 
Blessed be the man that, when he cannot bear the 
present, knows how to leap out of it, and revel in a 
bright future. Many men are like pine sticks, and 
when they have made themselves bows, and 
trouble takes them and bends them, they snap short 
off, so that though you tie them together, they are 
no longer good for anything. Other men are like 
hickory sticks, and if you bend them so that one 
end touches the other, as soon as you let them go, 
back they fly. Out of such men God makes bows 
te send the shafts of success home to the very 
mark. It is hope that gives spring to a man, and 
makes him say, “Oh, yesterday was black, but 
to-morrow will not be ; and if that is, to-morrow will 
not be; and if that is, to-morrow will not be”—for 
hope never learns anything. It goes on for ever 
saying, ‘To-morrow shall be bright ; and to-mor- 
row shall be bright; and to-morrow shall be 
bright.” And as a light is set in the bow of a 
ship, so hope is set before men, to be there a light 
unquenched for ever. There are plenty of natures 
that are hopeful in prosperity ; but it is in troubles 
that hope has its most illustrious display. 

Once more. God by trouble in thig life disen- 
chants the world, so that it ceases to be what we 
tend to make it. We are wont to feel its fascina- 
tion in the flow of ordinary affairs. We are liable 
to be brought into bondage to the customs and 
usages and influencesof society. But trouble takes 
off the varnish that overlays the raw material of 
things, and lets us see them just as they are. 

When God makes a plum, it is not enough to 
make the pulp: he covers it with an exquisite skin. 
And that is not enough : he causes it to glow with 
a bloom of rarest beauty. Now God enables you, 
by imagination, to put a bloom of beauty upon the 
face of the poor material world which would other- 
wise be hard and coarse. But you are in danger of 
running into fascination with reference to worldly 
things, and of being drawn to them in an undue 
measure ; and trouble strips them of¢he bloom with 
which your imagination has invested them, and 
lets you see the skull, the skeleton, the bone, the 
anatomy, the things themselves without embel- 


lishment. The grace of God works both ways: 
sometimes by which makes things attractive, 
and y troubles which divest them of 


I rose into the presence of God, | 









they if they bethink themselves and seek God 
again in that secret plaée, and again feel as if they 
were in the of ise, where rare and 
up, and sweet flowers ex- 
fragrance around. One can afford 
to bear all the troubles and afflictions that are put 
upon us in this world, if by them he is taught how 
to pray and commune with his God. 
that is not all. The best is yet to come. 
When a man has been so tempered by trouble that 
he is called back from the fantasies of the world, 
and taught how to rest in God, and seek him in 
prayer, he is in that sensitive condition in which it 
18 — for God to brood by the presence of the 
Holy Ghost upon his heart, and sanctify it, and 
rated temple, 


Holy Ghost is the richest blessing of all. 
be for us, who can be against us?” “ Who is he 
that will harm you, if ye be followers of that which 
is good?” Many things may Aurt you, but nothing 
shall harm you, if you are followers of that which 
is good. “ All things shall work together for the 
good of them that love God;” and in them God 
dwells by love. 

My Christian brethren, there has never been an 
hour sifice I became the pastor of this church, when 
there was not somebody in it that needed to be 
comforted. Such a sermon as this is always in 
order in such a congregation as this. I have never 
spent a Sabbath with you that I have not been re- 
minded, by the weeds of mourning worn by some 
of you, of your bereavements, and said to myself, 
“They have lest a brother, a sister, a parent, a 
child, or a friend.” Ido not know as I ever stood 
before you that I did not feel in regard to some of 
you, “Oh that God will help them to pray, that at 
the feet of Christ they may findcomfort.” It is this 
constant sense of the need of succor that leads me 
so often to speak to you of the blessings that come 
through troubles, and to endeavor tomake you see 
your life as God sees it. : 

Dr. Payson said, when he lay dying, “If Chris- 
tians could only understand the glory that there is 
in being children of God, I think they would go 
about the streets shouting, ‘I am a child of God! I 
am achild of God!’” And I think that if the glory 
that awaits you in the future; I think that if the 
love that is treasured up for you in heaven ; I think 
that if all the companionship that there longs for 
your coming, that it may be more joyful than now 
—I think that if these things could be revealed to 
you, if the rind of this world could be stripped off, 
and you could see the blessedness of the fruit of a 
hope in Christ Jesus, you would, in the midst of 
tears, and bereavements, and heart-achings, and 
yokes, and burdens, and pressures, and spear-points, 
and sword-thrusts, and sharp nettlings, and the 
piercing of thorns, say, “I am a Christian; I ama 
child of God ; and I count these things as nothing, 
that I may win the gloiy that awaits me beyond 
this world.” 

Be of good cheer. The time of your tarrying 
here below is short. And your Master sends me 
to say to you, “ Because I live, ye shall live also. 
Be of good cheer: I have overcome the world ; and 
ye shall overcome it.” 





FROM OUR CONTINENTAL CORRE- 
SPONDENT. 


CentraL Evrope, March 3, 1862. 
To THe Epitors or Tur INDEPENDENT : 

Owing to that lamentable confusion between poli- 
tics and religion, to which you have fortunately put 
an end in America, by keeping the church and the 
state separate, the question of the temporal power of 
the Pope has a very great importance for Europe, and 
especially for France. People are aware that the 
doomed downfall of that power cannot fail to bring 
thorough changes everywhere in the relations between 
the governments and the different churches. On the 
other hand, they understand that if they deprive 
Papacy of the temporal, they must give it liberty in 
exchange, not only to it, but also to the ether churches 
and to society at large. The fall of the Pope, every 
one perceives, will necessarily, prove a grand tri- 
umph for the liberal opinions. Phis was the point of 
view boldly expressed in its last number by the Revue 
des Deux Mondes: 


“Our intervention in Rome.and the agony of the temporal 
power of Papacy must have an end ; but we acknowledge that the 
act which would put an end to the temporal power would have in- 
fallible consequences which Government does not yet seem pre 
pared to accept. It seems to us impossible to withdraw the tem- 
poral sovereignty from Papacy except that, by an immediate re- 
bound, the largest political freedom penetrates into and transforms 
the French institutions.” 


Here is the secret of the Emperor's tardiness and 
management. He does not wish to break with any- 
body ; he makes advances to everyone. Thus,a few 
weeks ago, he struck at the same time a Freemason’s 
society which displeased the clergy, and the Catholic 
scciety of St. Vincent de Paul. The Freemazons had 
to receive a grand-master from -the hands of the Ein- 
peror himself. The Catholic society having declined 
to accept a director, met with the dissolution of its 
central comity. For the same reason also, during the 
same week, Government closed Mr. Renan’s lectures, 
and caused the profession of Democratic principles 
by.Messrs. Pietri and Napoleon. How long will he be 
able to go on with that game? It only tends to 
mutual exasperation against each other between the 
parties. In vain does Government aim to distribute 
its blows by equal shares to the Liberals and to the 
Catholics ; each of those camps attributes to the influ- 
ence of its adversary the repressive measures of 
which it is victim. It is therefore impossible that 
this can still last longer, without disorder taking 
place inthe streets. There were already, on the 24th 
of February, popular meetings around the Column of 


| July to celebrate the anniversary of the Republic of 





1848. The police had to cut long processions of 
Parisians crowding to Mr. Renan’s; at the time I am 
writing, those demonstrations have not ceased, and 
the excitement is great in the Quartier Latin. How- 
ever, the Chambers have not yet discussed the Roman 
question, which is the Gordian knot of the situation. 

Such is the crisis experienced by the empire; no 
wonder that its chief is unquiet and careworn. He 
tries himself and gropes before taking a decision ; he 
sounds the ground; should he make a misstep he is 
lost ; whereas, should he succeed, his dynasty threat- 
ens to be insured for a long time to come. Some 
think that, to make a diversion, he might well launch 
himself into a great war. But the money is wanting, 
the conversion is not successi@l, and the Parisians 
take occasion of it to ridicule by their songs the 
Emperor and Mr. Fould. 

In the meantime events are looming; the position 
of the Pope is daily becoming more unbearable ; the 
loss of his temporal power is only a question of time. 
The Senate itself is of that opinion now. Whilst, last 
year about this time, it defended the temporal power, 
to-day it lays an equal share of blame on the Papacy 
and Victor Emanuel’s Government. Everything 
strengthens the belief that Louis Napoleon will try to 
bring asolution before the meeting of the famous 
council with which the Pope threatens him for next 
May. 

At any rate, and this is the most important fact, 
the Pope himself is abandoned by the best intelli- 
gences among the Catholics in diverse countries. 
Although nearly all the bishops in France are Ultra- 
montane and t upholders of the temporal power, 
Monseigneur Maret has just uttered words of liberty 
(liberal words) at the reopening of the classes in the 
Paris Theological Faculty. Having called to mind 


that Time, in its irresistible march, had bereft the 





opinion 











APR. 10, 1862, 
» the first 
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amo those detiiae expeainiy On that a 


dike should be elevated against the Pontifical omni- 
potence. “Are not laics priests also?” does he ask 
with Tertullian. He that the estas - 
lished by the Holy Ghost ought to prudently examine 
the acts of the supreme authority, and with res 
call its attention to their claims. In 

case excommunication should bear only on that wh 
preserves the doctrine and the By being 
carried into the domain of the temporal it becomes, 
according to Father Passaglia, a y abuse. 

To the name of that learned the 
add several others, upholding the same thesis. Thus 
Monseigneur Liverani and Chanoine Reali, both 
Pree cw se dhe Kine f ltaly ery 
the rights of the i) P 
of the Papacy. The only answer this one could make, 
consisted of the insults and calumnies embodied in 
the sentence of condemnation prronounced against 
them. A new champion, the Abbé Perfetti, has just 
entered the arena with a pamphlet, having for title, 
Des nouvelles itions de la Papauté, the work ef 
an earnest Catholic Christian who proposes to recon- 
cile the Church with the legitimate aspirations of the 
modern world. “It is evident,” says he, “that it is 
necessary that Europe shall become or return Chris- 
tian ; that is especially necessary for Italv. In order 
to reach that end, let us commence by the 
let us re-establish the Pope just as he was when we 
became Christians for the firsttime. Ido not express 
myself clearly: let us constitute the Papacy as it 
should be, as it shall be. Its new constitution will 
not be a decadence, but an elevation. The Papacy 
will then no longer be indebted to the powers of the 
earth for a shade of independence and liberty, but * 
will owe its entire liberty and its entire independeace 
to its divine consecration. Living in space and im 
time, without depending on any sovereign, but invio- 
lable and sacred, the Pope will be the most perfect 
symbol of God’s sovereignty over- the assembly of 
nations.” All that remains to know is whether there 
is piety enough left in the bosom of Catholicism te 
attempt the realization of those dreams. A charac- 
teristic fact and a sign of the times, is, that the king- 
dom of Italy counts defenders among renounced 
Jesuits like Father Passaglia and others. Thus we 

see in the Old, as well as the New World, the prepa- 
ration to a grand victory for Christianity and liberty. 
From the news received per the last steamers, they 
are generally expecting a prompt victory of the 
North. “The great American drama,” says the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, “ approaches its conclusion, 
The battle which will be given within a few weeks, 
perhaps within a few days, whatever be its issue, 
will be looked upon, both by the North and the 
South, as the last of that fatal struggle. Shag 
. . Everything presages in that encounter ef 
the ability of the states of the North to make the 
supremacy of their resources felt by their adver- 
saties.” Your numerous friends think of not allow- 
ing themselves to hope too easily what they se 
eagerly wish for. Mor meme, 





NEWS FROM ROME. 


To tae Epirors or Tue Ixperenpent: 

My vigilant correspondent, under date of Feb. 6, 
communicates some interesting facts which show how 
affairs are progressing in the Eternal City. Weknow 
that the progress of opinion is all one way, and the 
hope is that soon the cordon of French bayonets will 
no longer prevent the freest and fullest expression ef 
public sentiment and the prompt execution of the 
public will. 

Rumored Removal of Troops. 

“ Last night a telegram came, and the news to-day 
is that it has been unanimously decided in the French 
Parliament to immediately withdraw their troops 
from Rome ; but the rumor may be contradicted te- 
morrow ; yet we cannot but hope to see this accom- 
plished before we go away this spring.” 

There is no hope that the French troops will be 
withdrawn from Rome until the Emperor of the 
French has settled his home troubles with Popery. 
Until he can safely proclaim the Archbishop of Paris 
the Patriarch of France, with no responsibility to the 
Pope, and amenable only to the throne of France, he 
will not let go his hold upon the Pope. He now has 
him perfectly in his clutches, and there he will hold 
him in the politest manner imaginable until his own 
plans are consummated. 


The American Artists, 

“Every American is economical now —though last 
week Mr. Mozier sold two statues to travelers from 
the United States : one the Indian girl at the grave 
of her lover, and the other a figure of Truth—both 
subjects taken from two of Bryant’s poems. Rogers 
has had three or four busts to make, and Williams, 
the painter, who married a daughter of Page, has 
sold al] his pictures to a rich Californian, who has 
also hired him to return to Californiawith him this 
summer, leaving here for France the first of April, 
where he is to sketch for a few weeks, then to go te 
the opening of the English Exposition, and to sketch 
in different parts of the country—sailing for New 
York in June, and then te California—all traveling 
expenses to be paid, and a handsome salary besides. 
Williams in return to paint for him constantly for 
two years. It is considered here a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for Mr. Williams. 

‘Mr. Terry also, we hear, has some very good com- 
missions. Many of the artists are now sending off 
their works to England. Miss Hosmer sends her 
Zenobia. Rogers his doors in bronze. [We presume 
our correspondent means the models of the great 
dvors executed by Rogers in bronze for the Capitol at 
Washington.) Mozier sends his Prodigal Son and 
four other pieces, and Story forwards his Cleopatra.” 


New Interpretation of a Church Prayer. 

The following singular fact, in relation to the true 
meaning of a particular prayer in the church. service, 
occurred in the English church at Rome, which is 
well attended by Americans as well as English resi- 
dents and travelers : 

« At the time when it looked very much as if we 
were to have war with England on account of the 
Trent affair, Rev. Mr. Woodward, who numbers among 
his congregation nearly as many Secesh and Unionists 
as English, took an opportunity before his congrega- 
tion to explain the prayer for the Queen, and assured 
his beloved flock ‘ that when they prayed that she might 
be victorious over all her enemies it did not mean her 
political enemies, but her own personal enemies.’ 
Of course, those of the congregation who had any 
wits saw what that speech meant, viz.: six pauls a 
seat for each Sunday of the season. But the sinful 
English here, that is, the ‘ Essays and Reviews’ people, 
like us wicked , said that Woodward told a 
whopper ; and by praying that Victoria might be vic- 
torious over all her enemies is simply meant that 
England might be ; and that to explain it in Wood- 
ward's fashion, would make it the most abominable 
prayer ever uttered. Woodward, however, is a strong 
Puseyite ; that is, ifanything in that way can be strong ; 
and what can be expected of him, especially when he 
loves the pauls so much ?” 

The Paul here referred to is not the apostle of that 
mrame who figures so largely and nobly in the Acts of 
the Apostles, and who wrote so many of the canoni- 
cal epistles of the New Testament books, but a 
Roman coin, of about the value of ten cents of our 
money. The sittings in the English Church are paid 
for in that coin. It is not the first time that money 
has giverfan interpretation to prayer. 


Wife of General Scott. 

“His wife arrived in Rome last Sunday, and is 
stopping at present at the Hotel de Londres, her 
fiiends being busy in looking up apartments for her. 
As the family is Catholic, and have beer ome 
several times, they willno doubt secure much atten- 
tion from the Government, that is, if his Holiness 
lasts a little longer.” 


The Pope’s Health. 

“The report was yesterday that he had gone to 
Peter's bosom ; but no one believes it, as such stories 
have been frequent of late. He will probably go out 
very suddenly, as the doctors seem to think he has 
dropsy ; and the sooner he goes the better, for his 
usefulness, if ever he had any, is ended here. I hope 
the Man of the Keys will give him as joyfu#a welcome 
as his good riddance from the le of Rome. Oh, 
I do wish his Holiness would die! For of ail things 
in this world I should so love to see the /ast Pope 
buried! Don’t you think me very amiable? We 
shall hope to meet you here again next winter, when 
we will show you Itome witnour 4 Pore; and if you 
will send us word in season, we will make you as 
comfortable as heart could wish.” W. P. 








Tur Epvucatep Minn or Enciann.—The “ Edu- 
cated Mind” of England speaks through the weekly 
newspapers, The Saturday Review, Blackwood'’s 
Magazine, and the Quarterlies. A very large and 
influential class is represented by The North 
British Review, one of the four Quarterlies selected 
for Scott’s reprint. The last number, February, 
1862, has an elaborate article, headed “ The Ameri- 
can Republic : Resurrection through Dissolution,” 
which presents, we have no doubt, in a very mild 
and restrained form, the dominant views of the 
“Educated Mind ”—the university men, the pre- 
fessional men, the scholarly men, both of England 
and Scotland. The article opens with the follow- 
ing specimen of English “ gentleness ” and suevity, 
when keyed up for an occasion : 

“The citizens of the Northern portion of the 
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‘até * United States ° are very indignaht with Eng- 
“Hand in that = regard the dis: roe — 
saa, probable, and contemplate that probability wi 
o e. They have come to. consider the 
. pt of the South to establish its independence 
_ as utterly hopeless, and the success of such an at- 
as an unmixed and unparalleled calamity. 
‘Most Englishmen, on the contrary—and ourselves 
-ameng the number—after some observation and 
much reflection, have arrived at the conclusion, no: 
enly that the Secessionists «il/ succeed in their 
enterprise, but that this success will eventually be 
ef the most signal service to humanity, to 
‘sivilization, and to the cause of universal and en- 
during peace. ‘The calmness and gratification with 
whieh we look upon an event that to them seems 
se grievous and so humiliatin apes but mer in 
the highest degree, mo g and vexatious. 
Their onion is not rational, indeed, nor has it 
been either rationally or decently expressed ; but it 
is Very natural—so natural, that we are bound to 
explain to them with temper and with gentleness, 
bt at the same time with the utmost fullness and 
eandor, the grounds of our confident anticipations. 
* * * We entertain no doubt that the dissolu- 
tion of the Union is an accomplished and irrever- 
_sible fact, and one of the very greatest facts of our 
‘day. Wecan see no grounds on which the con- 
“tinuance of that Union should be desired by any 
Wise or good man; and we view its termination 
‘with the most sanguine hopes of advantage to 
Kurope, to Africa, to America itself, and to the 
highest interests of humanity at large.” 

The writer next proceeds to sustain his positions 
by such arguments as that “the composition of the 
Confederate army is much superior to that of the 
Northern states—better disciplined, better consti- 
tuted, and better le@;” that “actual conquest of a 
eountry so extensive, so wild, and so thinly popu- 
lated as the Southern Confederacy, is simply and 
obviously impossible ;” thet the Americans, “ under 
eover of the Union, have been degenerating at a 
rate almost unmatched in history ;” that “ the dis- 
selution of the Union will render the extinction of 
slavery more easy, as well as more likely,” etc., 
6tc., ad nauseam. 


BLOCKADES AND VICTORIES. 


THE BRITISH PRESS. 











Enoiann, March 15, 1862. 
Te me Eprrons or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

Tn the rapid march of events, the important debate 
ef Jast week, on Mr. Gregory’s blockade motion, will 
prebably ere this be left behind, as a thing of the past. 
It has stil} some interest here. It was thought by 
seme that the solitary Gregory would have “ better 
luck” this session. But, practically, his failure was 
greater than last year. There wa3 for him neither 
platform nor party, and an air of unreality over the 
procedure. ‘ The British press ; the British Govern- 
ment; the British nation; we, the people of Eng- 
land; we, the three tailors of Tooley street; we 
three, so audacious, and so all-England, and so all- 
Seuth,’ (in The Times!) were just nowhither, and 
nobody; save only in the universal United States, 
where we are supreme, or so accounted of—a very 
justice Midas, who alone gives the law,—specially 
Black code law! . 

There is much elation over the success of the 
new “Sir” Roundell Palmer, as “ the Government” 
and Jaw officer of the Crown. He is very able, very 
laborious, very conscientious and earnest in his way ; 
he is both child and father of the Oxford Romeward, 
and otherward, movement, and, as such, distrusted 
and disliked; and so lost his former seat, for Plym- 
euth; and so was looked upon with distrust and dis- 
like, when chosen for his high office last year. He is 
the double and friend of Mr. Gladstone and of half 
the Cabinet—all made up as it is of “ Oxford men.” 
His manner as a speaker is not good. He has few of 
the helpful accessories of the great orator ; but, de- 
spite these disadvantages, the closeness and acuteness 
ef his legal reasonings on the blockade, and then the 
rise from this forensic elevation to the higher ground of 
the moralist and statesman, gave unwonted force 
and dignity and impressiveness to his speech. , 

The difficulty is, however, to imagine how Ameri- 
eans will account of this extremely American speech, 
and its success, as pronounced by “the Government” 
and “ the law officer of the Crown.” - Perhaps it will 
be “ignored,” and so the difficulty be evaded! The 
eetton 1, Manchester Examiner and Times, has 
a notice of the debate, by a correspondent who was 
in the House, whichis written with a correet feeling 
and just discrimination ; it includes a comparative 
estimate of two very distinguished men—the prede- 
eessors of Sir R. Palmer, one of them the present 
Lord Chancellor of England; the other Lord Chief- 
Justiee, and both decided and liberalmen. One sat for 
Seuthampton, and the other for Wolverhampton. 

‘One could hardly avoid comparing the late and the present 
ehief law officer of the Crown—I use the word ‘chief’ advisedly 
with regard to the Solicitor-General. Sir R. Bethell would prob- 
ably have exhibited equal subtlety and equal comprehensiveness 
im dealing with the legal principles which required exposition. 
But Sir Richard Bethell’s imperturbable self-complacency and 
authoritative dogmatism would have contrasted curiously with 
the extraordinary nervy due, I suppose, to a strong sense 
ef his responsibility, which in some degree marred the earlier 
portions of Sir R. Palmer's speech. while, at the same time, it con- 
eiliated a sympathy which the self-sufficing calmness of his pre- 
@eceseor repelled. Lord Westbury had the unfortunate defect of 
mever appearing to be candid, and of never impressing his audi- 
ence with anything more than a yivid perception of his extraor- 
dinary intellectual power. The Solicitor-General carried away 
his audience, not less by the power of his argument than by the 
depth of his convictions, and the moral earnestness of his tone. 
His triumph is all the greater that he owes nothing to gifts of 
veice or artificesof manner. The thin, bloodless face, the voice 
slightly disfigured with a lisp, and continually rising into an un- 
pleasant falsetto, the limited and angular action, would not bear 
ermparison with the expressive face, the noble organlike voice, 
or the graceful gestures of Sir Alex. Cockburn, any more than 
would the severe simplicity of the Solicitor-Generals style with 
the well-rounded and felicitous sentences of the accomplished 
rhetorician who presides in the Queen’s Bench. And yet Sir 
Alexander Cockburn, although he had more than one admirable 
opportunity, never, while speaking as a law officer on behalf of 
the Government, produced half the effect of the speech to which I 
am trying to do justice. Perhaps the best idea of the kind of ef- 
fect it produced may be given by saying that the House seemed 
te feel that it was listening rather to a speech of a statesman than 
a lawyer—the highestachievement, by the way, that a legal mem- 
ber can accomplish. The whole assembly were completely car- 
ried away by it.” 

Thus the Manchester man. 

And yet the British House of Commons is about the 
ceolest and most impassive assembly ever gathered 
together outside of a Quakers’ meeting-house. The 
great success, on the same occasion, of Admiral 
Forster, in burning, sinking, or capturing 584 out of 
the Confederate armada of 600 sail, as set forth in 

schedule by Mason and Mann, has won great ap- 
plause. The fire of his arms of precision was tre- 
mendous. It is partly accounted for by the fact that 
he is Quaker by birth and training. Why a Bradford 
man, with a great force of Yorkshiremen behind him, 
ehiefiy employed, or till late employed, in the Ameri- 
can trade, should perversely choose thus to ravage 
the South, and give the blunt lie to the universal 
American press, is also a mystery for American solu- 
tion. This correspondent cannot help the facts. It 
is, as the French philosophical logician said, “the 
worse for them,” if they will run counter to American 
epinion. The N. Y. Times will know how to dispose 
ef them. 

The long-looked-for and come-atlast great vic- 
tories are welcomed, and variously appreciated. 
“ The British Press ” is of course a little embarrassed. 
Kt is “ simply "—twice repeated—it is “ simply ” the 
gain of the Border states : no more, quoth The Times ; 
adding in its growing degradation from contact with 
the institution, the miserable and at once palpable 
falsehood, that the conquered submitted upon condi- 
tions! Messrs. Neill, the cotton folk ef New York 
and of Manchester, publish one of their circulars in ad- 
vance, to hten both the British and the Ameri- 
ean mind. ey are clear, decisive, positive. 





to be, a real Roman triumph, in and 
wanting nothing, and all colored folk removed out of 
the way, is now loeked for by some or 


and 
morally the recent victories. Despite observers and 
eompromisers, and mere Unionism at any price, The 
Nenconformist will not believe that hideous 
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States. And one man—to be named by-and-by—is ox. 
ceedingly disliked in the House of Commons, chiefly 
on account of his relations with The Times, and his 
constitutional and reckless audacity—known to some 
of us for a quarter of a century. If he were to be 
described as one who almost literally can neither read 
nor write, but who is an exact scholar, and a great 
deal. more, he would be at once identified by thou- 
sands. A few there are who see and hear the known 
living man in the reckless, audacious, voluble sar- 
casm rolling through the columns of The Times. Let 
this introduce the closing sentences of the article in 
The Nonconformist. It will remove the sulphurous 
atmosphere of intellect without God which for a 
moment has risen about us : 

‘The volednic’ éru which has taken place has already 
broken pp the foundations of African slavery 88 4 system, and it 
is not in the power of man to restore it to stability. F 

‘* Meanwhile, we regard the very evidentsympathy of a promi- 
nent portion of the British press with the causé of the Soath with 

shame and humiliation. » if the confidence of 

their predictions and the onesidedness of their representations 
and criticism could give vitality to an essentially unworthy and 
unhallowed enterprise, the newspapers to which we allude would 
do it. Happily, this is beyond their power. But they can irri- 
y ational 


mercial circles they have lost their authority. It is not by means 
of them, therefore, that the Sou 
Europe the ground they are losing in America, It is not by pooh- 
poohing the victories which will give back to the Federal Union 
the Border states, that they will succeed in arresting the tide that 
threatens to overwhelm them. Englishmen felt but little sym- 
pathy with the slaveholding South even at the moment when it 
appeored probable they would have to take it as anally. Itis not 
probable that they can be talked into a greater fondness for slavery 
pow that fortune is evidently deserting it. Its chance is gone by. 
It has had its day, and abused it. And shoukd the time for its 
judgment have arrived, as seems very likely, it is not by journal- 
ism, not even by The Times, that it can be saved. In the ruin of 
its own reputation it may, indeed, involve that of others—but we 
begin to hope and believe that the power does not exist on earth 
which can finally prevent or even greatly retard its utter over- 
throw.” 

Is it too much respectfully to ask, that the shame 
and humiliation, here and elsewhere, in British papers 
acknowledged, may not be perverted iuto a confession 
of universal British guilt? as was done in a corre- 
sponding case, by which the natural feelings and the 
moral sense of the British confessor were not a little 


outraged, and the English nation not a little wronged. 
W. 





EXPEDITION UP THE TENNESSEE. 


In tHE Fietp, NEAR PirtspurG Lanpine, 
March 26, 1862. } 
To Tx Epirons or Tux INDEPENDENT : 

Everything around us in this part of the great 
battle-field of Union and Liberty indicates progress 
in the right manner and in the right direction. The 
people in this section of the country, I find in my 
intercourse with them, have been taught both from 
the pulpit and the stump (almost the only source of 
information among the masses) that Republicanism, 
if in the ascendant, would prove a scourge to the 
South, and that “ Lincoln’s army” had for its object 
little less than to rob, pillage, and lay waste wherever 
their victorious arms allowed them to march. 

As our forces were leaving Savannah for this place, 
an intelligent lady said, “I hope, sir, your army 
will not all leave.” “Why, madam?” “ Because, 
sir, it has been so quiet here since the Union forces 
have occupied our town.” 

And well it may be quiet, when the commander of 
our expedition up the Tennessee places a guard 
around any house or property if desired by the owner, 
even though it be only a stack of oat straw, as was true 
at Donelson, Metal Landing, and Savannah, and also 
where we are now encamped. 

Near by the encampment of the First Brigade of 
the First Division (Gen. McClernand’s) is the house of 
a poor widow, around which, day and night, guards 
are constantly marching; a beautiful compliance 
with the command to protect the widow and the 
fatherless. If this woman prays to the God of the 
widow, can our army cease to have a place in her 
communings? There is another place where our 
forces are remembered in the prayer of Christ’s little 
ones: among the poor slaves. Just think, reader, of 
a slave stealing away into some retired place to pray 
(in a half whisper and with a mind on the alert to 
watch against the master’s intrusion) that “ the good 
Lor’ would bress Mas’r Lincoln’s army whereber dey 
goes, in whateber dey attempt to undertake.” 

‘* Aunty,” said the writer to a woman—a slave—of 
strong native common sense, “ what .do your people 
think of the Union forces ?” 

“ As near as I knows,” she replied, “if they are 
not our friends, we have no friends,” 

“ And do you pray for them, Aunty ?” 

Casting her eye to the door opening toward her 
master’s room, (for, contrary to the usual custom, 
this slave-woman occupied a part of her master’s 
house,) she replied, ““When I can find a place and 
thinks it will de.” 

I have said that our soldiers guarded the houses 
and property of the people in places where they en- 
camp. There is, however, one kind of claimed 
chattels around which I have not yet seen any U.S. 
guard—I mean the poor slave. If our army does not 
as yet proclaim a loosing of them that are bound, its 
soldiers in no one instance have been made .to 
“ bewray the outcasts.” 

The “ morale” of our army at this point (using the 
term in its Napoleonic and limited military sense) is 
admirable. At any encampment or bivouac when 
the commanding officer publishes an evening order 
that “no rails will be burned nor any property de- 
stroyed during our stay here,” the morning finds the 
fences and other loose property “in statu quo” as it 
was before,our tents were pitched or our camp-fires 
lighted. 8. D. 


LETTER FROM A CHAPLAIN IN THE 





Cairo, Itu., March 11. 
To tHe Epirors or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

I was pleased to stand in the pulpit@ast Sabbath, 
occupied the Sabbath after the fall of Fort Henry so 
admirably by Commodore Foote, the Christian hero. 
His name here and through the land is as perfumed 
ointment with no dead flies, because he is both a 
good soldier of his country and of Christ. 

Would not some benevolent friends in New York 
pay for a dozen or more copies of The Independent for 
gratuitous distribution among these wounded heroes 
of the Fort Donelson victory now in the Mound City 
hospital, and as many more for Paducah, and half that 
number for this in Cairo? 

It greatly relieves the tedium of absence from their 
homes and from their regiments to have a good 
newspaper to read. Reading matter is received very 
gratefully, and it affords me much pleasure to meet 
as far as in my power their wishes. 

Yours truly, JEREMIAH Porter, 
Chaplain Ist Regiment Iinois Light Artillery. 
’ EEE 


Acligions Intelligence. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


RECEIPTS DURING MARCH, 1862. 


From MAINE: 
Acton, Bev. F. P. Sugith........... 2.260. $1 00 
Powtband, Prien . onic. c. veicsi. cciccscces 1 00 
—— $200 
" New Hampsnins: 
Nashua, Pearl-st. Cong. church................ 38 75 
" VERMONT : 
Montpelier Cong, church, (in part,)............ 23 20 
"  MASSACHUSETTs : 
Abington Corg. society..............+.0.$17 07 
Colerain " © iene nese ennen 424 
Boston, Berklé¢y-st. Cong. church andsoc, 56 25 
. HN ge gren apusincesenss 2 00 
Pp , So. Cong. church and soc... 34 47 
South Hadley Falls, First Cong. church 
and society, Rev. S. J, M. Merwin...... 25 00 
South Hadley Falls, First Cong. church 
and society, Rev. Richard Knight...... 00 
South Hadley Falls, Rev. R. Knight, A.M. 1 00 
Groveland Cong. church ..............+.. 4 00 
Andover, Sam’! Farrar, Esq............. 400 
—— 15 6 
" Connecticut: 
RE NS nose ccabecsdectetece $46 00 
" Hon, Calvin Day............... . 2% 00 
~~ L\ - } “eee 5 06 
in ST ee + 200 
pe EY a Sear 200 
Glastenbury Cong. church.............. 43 00 
Bloomfield " © uch hsante +. 1000 
West Winsted, Chas. Dunning........... 5 00 
Old Saybrook Cong. church..... gusites 5 00 
Ledyard, Mrs, Sally Smith.....,........ 5 00 
East Berlin, Friend................ eesee 100 
—— 149 60 
" Nw Yorr 
Penn Yan, First Free Cong. ch. and soc.$348 02 
warvan Oras CIID. « «os cunts enbaebee 
New York W.0.G.......... oe eee 
—— 426 21 
" PENNSYLVANIA: 
P J Smith, Esq...........+ +» 109 00 
“  Mrcmiean: 
Detroit, First Cong. church.................05- 5 00 
" Wisconsin : 
> — Falls, First Cong. church.............+ be 3 00 
8: 
Topeka, Rev. L. Bodwell..............00ccecee 50 
"| Miss Bverett...... 2.2 .......0..005 be Be done Sel 3 1 24 
A; eR ESErs. nephane dhene asate 50 
For ‘Cong. Church of _ at Kansas, 
Contrabands” 
° “= Friend”....... Sabdensces eovoce i 4 
Gorham, 
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while thus resieting him. carnal w we 
may abstain from the use of the spiritual—that this 
arch-fiend cannot wage a double Warfare at the saine 
time, 2 carnal and \spiritnal, “But will he not rather 
prosecute the latter with all the more vigor and suc- 
cess because of the rage and fury of the former? 


Nothing is more certain. The history of the world 
roves no fact more conclusively. is the very 
ime for him to sow his tares, to break down all ‘moral 


restraints, to proveke every unhallowed passion and 
subveit every good. Therefore it seems not a little 
surprising that good men should say, as an excuse for 
a small or for no contribution to benevolent objects— 
“we must, for the present, give everything to prose- 
cute the war;” or, “we must build meeting-houses 
with bayonets this year;” or, “the soldiers have the 
first claim now.” I would not withhold one needed 
cent from the noble and brave men who are periling 
all to save our Government. But is it safe, is it 
Christian, is it humane, is it mecessary, to withhold, 
the meanwhile, the little that is needed to keep the. 
spiritual watch-fires burning on our most exposed 
frontier? Must not the Gospel be preached, and. 
places be prepared to preach the Gospel in, and 
every effort be put forth, at very great cost of 
inconvenience or self-denial, to forestall, repel, and 
fortify against all forms of iniquity, that we may 
have a Christian country when the war is over? 
We may conquer a temporary peace, which will be 
only the prelude to endless strife and misery. At 
little expense just now we can set up many a fortifi- 
cation against all forms of sin, and each will be a 
center of Christian and civil liberty ; and when 

smiles upon us again we shall be a Christian and not 
an infidel nation. Our feeble churches will not exert 


a place in their contributions. Let it be that these 
contributions are smaller than hitherto—if so it must 
be—but let them come. “Pass the boxes around.” 
Keep the channel open. Less amounts than ever 
before will do incalculable good. If to-day I could 
command one thousand dollars given for the purpose, 
I could complete and pay last bills upon srven houses 
of worship within a very few months, thus fortifying 
seven exposed places, giving permanent Christian 
institutions to seven communities, opening seven new 
channels of Christian munificence to the treasuries 
of all our benevolent societies, and raising seven new 
barriers to the incursions of all manner of iniquity, 
besides creating seven new birth- places for immortal 
souls. £Is the little we give really any help?” is 
sometimes asked. Let the follewing extract from a 
letter dated March 20, 1862, where we paid only 
ninety-one dojlars, answer that question: “Our 
meeting-house is paid for. Oh how much of 
real relief, of gratitude, and of joy are mingled in 
this shot expression! Asa church and society we 
‘owe no one,’ except that debt of gratitude which 
will hang over us as long as the church-edifice 
stands, to remind us of the interest taken in our 
welfare by those far away. We render thanks to 
Almighty God for his favoring providence, and to you 
personally, and to the Congregational Union. I feel 
authorized to present the hearty thanks of the church 
and society, together with my own individual thanks, 
for the aid we have received from you and from those 
who contributed the money which made this enter- 
prise a success, and without which it must have 
failed.” The struggle in this case had been long and 
severe, and at Jast turned upon the pledge of the sma!l 
amount named. It is not apparent to me how any 
church can do more or better with a monthly, or bi- 
monthly, or quarterly contribution, than by aiding in 
the support of such efforts to build up churches for 
Christ in these destitute but growing communities. 
Many of them must inevitably disband unless they 
obtain such help. Is there no wrong done to such 
churches when the little or the much the giving give 
is at diverted to other objects, good though they be ? 
It is a new doctrine that “the children” must be 
denied even the crumbs that fall. These, gathered 
from every church that gives to any cause, would be 
great gain. Brethren, send us the “crumbs,” if no 
more! Isaac P. Laneworruy, 
Cor. Sec. Am. Cong. Union. 
Chelsea, Mass., April 3, 1862. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Sandwich.—Mr. Henry Kimball, 
late of New York, was ordained pastor of the Congre- 
gational church and society in Sandwich, on Wednes- 
day the 19th ult. 

Se Rey. Jacob M. Manning of Boston ; ning 
Brother Clary ; Charge to the Pastor, Rev. vir Melons of Bouts 
Dennis ; Right Hand of Fellowship, Rev. J. P. Kimball af-¥ar 
mouth ; Address to the People, Rev. P. C, Headley of Plymouth, 
former pastor. 





EPISCOPAL. 


To rue Eprtors or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

I was pleased (in the number for the 20th ult.) 
with your generous notice of the exemplary conduct 
of the good Bishop of Cork; but being averse to the 
elevation of one man at the expense of another, I call 
your attention to a false impression the heading of 
that notice is calculated tomake. He is styled “The 
First Teetotal Bishop.” I presume you intend of the 
Anglican hieraichy. If it has escaped your memory, 
there will doubtless be some of your readers who will 
cherish a vivid and reverential recollection of one, at 
least, of that high order—the late Lord Stanley, Bishop 
of Norwich, eminent, as is well known, alike for liter- 
ary and philanthropic distinction—who was not only a 
practical abstainer, but one of the most devoted, phil- 
osophic, and efficient advocates of teetotal principles. 

At first he was one of the most strenuous and for- 
midable antagonists that the pioneers of temperance in 
the old country had to contend with—bringing his pen 
and position to bear in support of those fallacies which 
advanced science has now happily exploded. But the 
good bishop was open to conviction from whatever 
quarter it might come; and a mechanic, a Methodist 
local preacher, was chiefly instrumental in the con- 
version of the bishop—after which he became a warm 
advocate of thoroughgoing temperance principles. 

It ought also to be mentioned to his honor, that at 
the time of Father Mathew’s visit to England, where 
in many places the halls and lecture-rooms were re- 
fused on account of his religious connections, Bishop 
Stanley gave the Catholic priest a cordial welcome to 
Norwich, and they labored together on the same plat- 
form. W.E. 

Woodstock, C. W. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


New York Bible Society.—The thirty-eigh‘h report of 
this Society shows that in addition to its ordinary 
labors it has done an interesting work in distributing 
the Scriptures among our naval and military forces. 
No less than 169 regiments and batteries, and 72 
vessels of war, have been furnished more or less fully 
with the Gospel, according to their necessities and 
the willingness of the men to accept the gift. The 
books given have been New Testaments, or New Tes- 
taments with the Psalms, and to some extent Bibles, 
either on special request, as in a company largely 
composed of Jews, or for use in the hospitals, where 
a large book is more secure. 

Almost invariably the books have been well re- 
ceived, and sometimes “the officers readily putting 
their men into line for the distribution, and in several 
instances addressing them on the subject, the men 
responding with ‘Three cheers for the New York 
Bible Society !’” 

A New York colonel writes: “I accept your kind 
offer with many thanks. I am glad to find that some 
one at least has thought that soldiers need something 
besides clothes and der !” 

The chaplain of a New York regiment says : 

“On one occasion I announced in church that I was peered 


to farnish all who did not already possess them, with copies of the 
Testament. Twenty or thirty pressed around me at once to elaim 
the p and for days I was followed with individual 

tions tv the same end. Once I gave a T in own 
tongue, to a German in the hospital. 
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The report records a few cases of an opposite char- 
acter, where bigoted, and, it is to be ’ 
ignorant Roman Catholics ‘abused the sac 


enlightened manliness with which others of the same 
eae corrected the wrong, and disciplined the off- 
enders : 


ing the ge be ettaher, the sfivademn im Sx 
case of a repetition of the offense.” 





that he makes a first-rate article, 








themeelves in vain if stronger churches will give them | 


attention. = 
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++ ag J. W. Alvord, agent-of the Boston 
Tract. distri religious among 
_soldiers, has a room in the General Post Oifice at 


Rev. B. D. Ames of B 


has been 
elected Principal of the ete, 


erence Sem- 


amnEs—Rev. Wm. A. Barnes has been 


of the Jackson Artillery, N..X. 8. V.. Col 
ac ry, N. ¥. 8. Y., Col. 
Graton, They are now stationed at thé various forts 
around this city. 


Baxser—Rev. James Barnet of Cairo, Egypt, has 
been ted by the Presbytery of Egypt.a delegate 
to U. P. General Assembly, to meet in Pittsburg in 


May next. 
Bhaensa~ Tov. Henry Ward Beecher is to deliver 


A nt. 

sabre H. arian rector of Trinity are 
5 acce ition of chaplain in-the 

ee Ca 2 he 7 

ENTON—Rev. Orlando N. Benton, killed at the 
battle of Newbern, was a Presbyterian minister at 
Apalacha, N. Y. 

Brtz—The German congregation in Lawrenceburg, 
mee has extended a call to the candidate, Conrad 

z. 

Bo.roy—Rev. John Bolton has accepted a call to 
Morristown, N. J. 

Braprorp— Rev. Mr. Bradford, chaplain of the 12th 
Regiment, actnewinigne the gift of 100 Soldiers’ 
Hymn books, from the Boston Tract Society. . 

Burtzr—Rev. Clement N. Butler, DD, has been 
ealled to the rectorship of Christ chureh, Hartford, Ct. 
. This is one of the best parishes in New England. 

Casr—Rev. Rufus Case has resigned the pastorate 
of.the Congregational church in West Lebanon, on 
account of il! health. 

Crovse—Rev. D. M. Clouse, missionary at West 
Greenville, Pa., has resigned the care of the church. 

Co.t—Rev. S. F. Colt, chaplain of the 96th Pennsyl- 
vyania Regiment, is about to receive seventeen 
| members of the regiment to the communion of the 
church. 

Craic—Rev. R. B. Craig has removed from Michi- 
gantown to Rossville. Clinton co., Ind. 

Davinson—Rev. Dr. Davidson has declined the 
cal! of the Spring-street Presbyterian church in the 
city of New York; but, at their urgent solicitation, 
will continue to supply the pulpit till the first of May. 

Davir—Rev. J. T. M. Davie, brother-in-law of the 
late Dr. A. D. Campbell, and pastor of the Reformed 
Dutch church of Flatland, died on the 6th ult. 

Davis—Rev. Jesse B. Davis was installed pastor 
of the church of Bridesburg, Pa. 

Dixsmore—Rev James Dinsmore of the United 
Fresbyterian church of Lawrence, Mass., gratefully 
acknowledges the.donation of Mr. James McNab of 
York, Livingston co, N. Y., for the relief of himself 
and people. 

Doo.ry— Rev. Thomas B. Dooley of Owosso, Mich., 
has accepted the chaplaincy of the 14th Regiment 
Michigan infantry, but, by a resolution of the vestry, 
retains the rectorship of his parish. 

Dupitey—Rev. H. C. Hamilton Dudley has removed 
to Morgan, Ashtabula co., Ohio. 

Finptry—Rev. Samuel Findley, late pastor of a 
Presbyterian church at Pittsburg, has been elected 
Professor of Rhetoric in the Western University. 

Geapsr—The Baptist church in Montreal, C. E., of 
which Rev. Dr. Goadby is pastor, have been enjoying 
a revival of religious interest, and seventeen have 
recently been baptized. 

Grecc—Rev. John Gregg, D.D., lately consecrated 
Bishop of Cork, is the first bishop in two hundred 
years that is able to speak and preach in the [rish 
language. 

ROSVENOR—Rev. C. P. Grosvenor, President of 
McGrawville Central College, and lady, sailed for 
Europe in the Canada, the 19th ult. 

Guiscansp—Rev. Uriah B. Guiscard, pastor of the 
Second Baptist church, New London, Ct., has resigned 
his charge, the church being unable to give hima 
support. 

RRiS—The valedictory of Rev. George W. Harris, 
long editor of The Michigan Christian Herald, appears 
in the last number. 

Hanrrison—Rev. Samuel Harrison, Norristown, sup- 
= the newly organized church at Plumsteadville, 

ucks co., Pa. 

Hawxs—Rev. Francis L. Hawks, D.D., of the 
Episcopal Church, has resigned his charge in the city 
of New York. He is a native of North Carolina, has 
a son in the crepe pot and is understood to 
be in th t 4 
= onicx—Rev. J.T. Hendrick, who was located 
at Paducah, and was obliged to leave, has made his 
appearance at Nashville. He is an ardent Union 
man. 

Invine—Rev. S. G. Irvine and family sailed from 
New York for Oregon on Tuesday, the 11th. 

Jonnson—Rev. N. R. Johnson has been sent by the 
Board of Domestic Missions of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church to look after the interests of the refu- 
gees at Beaufort, S. C. 

Kznxnanp—The E-street Baptist church, Washing- 
ton, under the pastoral care of Rev. J. S. Kennard, 
is entirely Union in its tone and sentiment. Vice- 
President Hamlin and his wife, who are Baptists, 
aitend this church. 

Lone—Rev. Leander H. Long, chaplain of the 47th 
Regiment of Ohio, has been compelled to resign and 
return home. 

Loorp—Rev. D. W. C. Loop has become the assist- 
ant minister to Rev. Dr. Claxton of St. Luke’s church, 
Rochester. 

Lucas—Rev. Mr. Lucas of Greenport, L. I., is 
about to become the pastor of the Baptist church in 
Hastings, on the North River. 

Mason—Rev. Charles Mason, D.D., rector of 
Christ’s church, in Boston, died of typhoid fever in 
Boston on Sunday morning. Dr. Mason was son of 
Hon. Jeremiah Mason, the eminent jurist. 

M'Corv—The post-office address of Rev. William 
J. M Cord is changed from Tribes Hill to Wassaic, 
Dutehess co., N. Y. 

M'I_vainr—The venerable and excellent Bishop 
M’livaine of Ohio, now in England, was recently en- 
tertained by Queen Victoria, at her breakfast-table, 
as a mark of respect for him, and for the United 
States. 

Mititxer—The Second church in Dayton, Ohio, has 
given a callto Rev. M. Miller, recently of Bascom, 
Ohio, to become its pastor, which he has ‘accepted. 

Niven—Rev. D. C. Niven of Andes has received his 
certificate from the U. P. Presbytery of Delaware, 
to connect with the Old-School Church. 

Nvuriinc—Rev. Peter Nutting, a recent graduate of 
Andover, is engaged to supply the Congregational 
church at Westford, Vt. 

Pains—Rev. A. Paine of North Adams has resigned 
his pastoral charge. 

Paive—Mr. John K. Paine has received the ap- 
pointment of music teacher at Harvard University, 
with a salary of $1,000 per year. 

Patrrerson—The Mass. congas are at Port Royal 
I .< Baptist chaplain, Rev. W. C. Patterson of 
-dham. 


Pickarp—Rev. Samuel Pickard of Keokuk, Iowa, 
a very successful itinerant missionary, has accepted 
a commission as a lieutenant in the 17th Regiment 
of Iowa Volunteers, with the hope of becoming 
chaplain. 

Pirrcrx—Rev. Charles H. Pierce, late of Illinois, 
has been invited to the pastorate of the Second Con- 
gregational church in Millbury. 

Pirrce —At Ozhkosh, Wis., at the call of the Second 
Baptist church of that place, Rev. A. G. Pierce has 
been ordained its pastor. 

Post—Rev. C. B. Post, at Dover Plains, accepted 
the unanimous call of the Baptist church at Oneida, 
Madison ce. 

Ricuiz—Mr. Wm. M. Richie, a licentiate of the 
Presbytery of Mansfield, has received a call from the 
Hanover ation in the Presbytery of Frankfort. 

Ricwarps —Rev. Eli Richards has removed from 
Nevada to Michigantown, Ind. 

Ropinson—Rev. Dr. Stuart Robinson, formerly of 
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| Wiisow— Rev. W!2L.’ Wilson ids tendered, on 
| account of il) bealth, his resignation of the pastoral 
Ohio congregations i 
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puan—The San Francisco Pacific announces 
the arrival in that state of Rev. J. M. Woodman with 
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Regents 
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Editors’ Book Cuble. 


Davip Warxinson of Hartford, Ct., a wealthy mer- 
chant, unobtfusively but genuinely benevolent, left 

at his death some years’ since $100,000, to be used 
for establishing in Hartford a Free Public Library of 
the class of the Astor Library, though on a smaller 
scale. The settlement of Mr. Watkinson's estate was 
delayed by various causes, and the fund has only be- 
come productive within ayear. We observe that the 
Connecticut Historical Society has just voted to 
aceept certain conditions of Mr. Watkinson’s will, 
which, if fully accomplished, will join that Society 
with the Trustees of the Watkinson Library in organ- 
izing and administering it. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that this enterprise may procéed successfully ; 
for a library such as this ought to be made, will bean 
ornament and an advantage not only to that city, but 
to the whole country. 


——The strong publishing firm of J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. of Philadelphia seem little shaken by contempo- 
rary “ storms of fate.” They are erecting on Market 
street a new marble-fronted publishing house, 350 
feet long from street to street ; and which is intended 
to be at least equal to any institution of the kind west 
of the Atlantic Ocean. Nor does this enterprise inter- 
fere with the rattle of their presses. They announce 
as in press or nearly ready, among other publications, 
“ Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor,” with over 400 
cuts, and intended to enable its owner to“ administer 
to a horse diseased” on sound and reasonable princi- 
ples, free from the ignorance of groom or farrier; 
“ The Book of Days,” by Robert Chambers, apparently 
intended as an improved and modernized substitate 
for Hone’s pleasant “ Every-Day Book ;” “ A Treatise 
on the Law of Promissory Notes and Bills of Ex- 
change,” by that sound, careful, and reputable jurist, 
Professor Theophilus Parsons of Harvard ; a compact 
treatise on “ The Law of Bankruptcy and Insolvency,” 
by Judge Francis Hilliard of Massachusetts, being a 
view of both the English and the American law on 
this subject, just now of peculiarly widespread inter- 
est; and a‘ Manual of Spherical and Practical As- 
tronomy,” including instructions for using nautical 
instruments, by Prof. Chauvenet, late of the U. S. 
Naval Academy. 


Tur Lire or Artravr Vanprteur, Major, Royal 
Artillery. By the author of “Memorials of Capt. 
Hedley Vicars,” etc. New York : Carter & Brothers. 
1862. 12mo. pp. xii.+308. (Portrait.) 

A very well prepared account of the useful and 
beautiful life of one of that band of Ohristian soldiers 
whose spiritual warfares and victories are far from 
being the least of the gjories of the British Army. 
Major Vandeleur was born 1829, at Ralahine, county 
Clare, Ireland, and died of consumption, June 5, 1869. 
He was a brave soldier, and served with distinction 
in the Crimea. 


DayBREAk ; Or, Right, Struggling and Triumphant. 
By Cycla, author of “Passing Clouds,” etc. New 
York : Carter& Brothers. 1862. 16mo. pp. viii.+ 
277. 

This is astory ofan adopted daughter, unhappy as a 
gir] in the house of her reserved stepmother, and ul- 
timately lifted to a higher plane of social and religious 
motive and action, by the ‘aid of a judicious young 
lady friend. The book is written for youth, and has 
considerable merit. 


JEFFERSON aT MonticeLtLo. The private life of 
Thomas Jefferson. From entirely new materials. 
With numerous fac-similes [of manuscript.) By 
Rev. Hamilton W. Pierson, D.D. New York: C. 
Scribner. 1862. 8vo. pp. 138. 

This thin volume consists of the person&l reminis- 
cences of Capt. Edmund Bacon, now of Kentacky, for 
twenty years Mr. Jefferson’s business agen} and over- 
seer at Monticello. It has the interest which always 
attaches to the private life and minor characteristics 
of eminent men; and its plain narrative of Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s ways and sayings at home, and of the circle 
of his family and friends, is somewhat entertaining, 
though the book cannot assume a very high rank in 
the great army of biographies. 


Norayn’s System ror Trartninc Cavatry Honrszs. 
By Kenner Garrard, Captain 5th Cavalry, U. S. A. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand. 1862. 12mo. pp. 
114. . 

The proper title would be ‘ Baucher's System,” 
etc. ; for Capt. Nolan’s introduction begins by saying 
that it was invented by M. Baucher, and merely 
adapted by him to the English cavalry service. The 
book presupposes some knowledge of its subject ; 
but the series of directions are evidently full of good 
sense and humanity, and abundant practice of them 
in Europe has proved their usefulness. The Ameri- 
can editor, Capt. Garrard, has added two good chap- 
ters: on Rarey’s method, and on horse-shoeing. 


Tricmpns OF GRacE—FULTON-STREET Praver-Meet- 
N Memoir of Scovell Haynes MeCollum, the Little 
Syracuse Boy. New York: Board of Publication of 
the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church. 1861. 2 
vols. in one. 24mo. pp. 324 (one paging.) 

An account of the life and Christian experience of 
a boy who died at eleven. Young McCollum was 
one of those precocious children who seem naturally 
to think thoughts and say sayings like those of ma- 
turer years; while at the same time it would be 
both dangerous and fruitless to attempt to form the 
generality of children upon such an exceptional 
model. 


Hrroxs axp Martyrs: Notable Men of the Time. 
Biographical Sketches of the Military and Naval 
Heroes, Statesmen, and Orators, distinguished in the 
American Crisis of 1861-62. Edited by Frank 
Moore. With Portraits on Steel, from original 
Sources. 4to. New York: G. P. Putnam. 

We have received the first four numbers of this 
publication. The portraits are of remarkable excel- 
lence, both as likenesses and as specimens of steel 
engraving. The biographies are sufficiently full for 
ordinary purposes, and are carefully and clearly 
written. The work is one of deciaed value and de- 
cided elegance. These fournumbers contain sketches 
of Scott, Wool, Seward, Lyon, and William Lowell 
Putnam ; and portraits of Dupont, Winthrop, Welles, 
Halleck, McCall, Burnside, Andrew, and Holt. 


Leisure Hovcrs 1x Town By the author of The 
Recreations of a Country Parson Boston 
Ticknor & Fields 1862. 12mo. pp. 437. 

Opening the Reverend Mr. Boyd's volume, entitled 
as above, with the single design of hastily perusing 
about two pages in each of some three places, we 
did firstly peruse the whole of the graphic picture of 
student life at the University of Glasgow ; secondly, 
with even deeper interest, read nearly all of “The 
Sorrows of Childhood,” # wise and true and useful 
little treatise ; and lastly, we read about one-half of 
the whole book. Hence we are of opinion that while 
diffuse in style, these essays contain much very sound 
sensible practical thought, very pleasantly expressed. 
We exceedingly dislike Mr. Boyd’s use of the word 
“ Concerning.” And the disuse of stops in the title- 
page is an imitation of a practice of the early printers, 
caused not by their justness of taste, but by their 
want of taste, or else by their sack of “sorts.” 
Reviving this practice now, like the absurd and 
unfortunate use of the awkward ancient dislocated 
style of numerals, and the long s and the “ ligatures, ’ 
in the modern fonts of “antique” type, is reviving, 
not an ancient excellence, but an ancient defect ; and 
is contrary to the usual good taste and judgment of 
Ticknor & Fields. 7 
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cock’s plumage. The traces of fire, which seems to 
have been the main destructive agent, areevery where 
apparent ; but many rich architectaral rémaias, cap- 
itals, and entire columns of precious marbles have 
been found uninjured. : 

—In another quarter of Modern Rome, discoveries 
of equal importance have been made, relating to the 
Christian: antiquities of the “ Mother of Churches.” 
San Clemente on the Esquiline has long been known 
as one of the most unaltered ecclesiastical edifices of 
the early Christians, and perhaps the best specimen 
of a primitive place of Christian worship. Late dis- 
coveries, however, have revealed the fact that this 
building was erected over another of Roman construc- 
tion, all traces of which had been lost for miore than 
a thousand years, when it was mentioned by S@We- 
rome. The works undertaken for its exhumation 
have just restored it to our knowledge, and revealed 
a noble hall, or basilica, adorned with the most ancient 
Christian paintings that Rome possesses. 

—A picture which gained the first prize at the French 
Exposition last year, by M. Auguste Bonhéwr, ayounger - 
brother of Rosa Bonheur, is attracting much attention 
in London, and évinces in a remarkable degree the pos- 
session of a kindred talent. Its dimensions are large 
—thirteen feet by eight feet six inches. The 
subject is called “ Going to the Fair,” and represents 
in a very lively and picturesque maaner the approach 
to a cattle mazket in Auvergne. The skill shown in 
the arrangement, drawing, and foreshortening of the 
various groups of sheep and oxcn that fill the fore- 
ground, or are seen gathering. from the distant hills, 
shows that the reputation of the family suflers no 
diminution at the hands of M. Auguste, 

—Sir Henry Rawlinson has just announced a dis- 
covery of singular interest made by him while exam- 
ining the historical tablets of Ashur dant pal, the sen 
of Esar Haddon, Emperor of Assyria, now in the 
British Museum. It is the first undoubted point of 
contact between Greek and Assyrian history. In it 
the monarch relates his intercourse with Gyges, the 
famous king of Lydia, “ a country on the sea-shore, 
and so far off that the kings, my fathers, who reigned 
before me, had never even heard the name of it,” and 
how in obedience to his proclamation Gyges had sent 
his officers with slaves and a heavy tribute to Nineveh 
to propitiate the Assyrian Emperor. At this junction 
of the two distinct and separate lines of history—the 
Grecian tradition as recorded by Herodotus, etc., and 
the Oriental contemporary record—it is satisfactory to 
find that according to the previous ordinarily received 
chronology the dates synchronize, with the difference 
of about twenty years only. 

—The remarkable discovery of the remains of that 
old marvel of our youth, one of the “Seven Wonders 
of the World,” the mausoleum erected by Queen 
Artemisia for the tomb of her husband at Halicar- 
nassus, in Asia Minor, 8.c. 353, has excited the great- 
est interest throughout the archeological world, 
The material results are now present in the sculp- 
tures lately received at the British Museum, and the 
process of their recovery is detailed in a magnificent 
folio volame by the discoverer, Mr. Newton. By a 
careful comparison of authorities, it appears that this 
superb monument passed almost unscathed through 
the fall of the ancient empires and the incursions of 
Babarians, till the XVth century, when it was shat- 
tered and partly overthrown by an earthquake. The 
work of actual destruction was undoubtedly due to 
the Knights of St. John, who, while fortifying the city 
against the Turks, availed themselves eagerly of 
the stores of cut stone and marble afforded, as in a 
quarry, by the ruins; and so completely did they finish 
their work of devastation, that the entire superstrae 
ture was removed, and the position of the monument 
became a source of dispute among antiquarians. 
This it was Mr. Newton's first care to determine. After 
that, excavations laid bare the ground-plan and foun- 
dations, and disclosed the sepulchral-chamber of the 
monarch himself, seated on the solid rock, in the 
very heart of the masonry of the basement, and con- 
taining, among other objecis, alabaster jars of re- 
markable size and beauty, with inscriptions in Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics and the Asiatic cuneiform charac- 
ters. All around, for some distance, the ground was 
found covered with fragments of sculpture —columns, 
slabs, etc., precisely as scattered by the earthquake ; 
and among them colossal portions of a horse and his 
rider, so numerous as to admit of restoration, and 
forming undoubtedly the equestrian statue of King 
Mausolus, by which the monument was surmounted. 
In so undisturbed a state were these sculptures found, 
that the bronze bit and bridle still remain attached to 
the head of the horse. From the indications discov- 
ered,.combined with the descriptions left by ancient 
wiiters, the form of the monument can be made out 
satisfactorily, though there is some dispute about the 
minor details. Its main features were a solid marble 
basement supporting a range of Ionic columns, on 
which rested a pyramid, truncated at the top, and on 
this stood the statue of the monarch. Every portion 
was richly adorned with sculpture, colossal lions 
being interspersed between the columns; the friezes, 
eic., by artists of the school of Phidias, representing 
contests of Amazons, and other mythological sub- 
jects, large portions of which have been received, 
and are now in England. The whole of the sculp- 
tures were painted in vivid colors. 

—An undertaking that may yet exert a powerful 
influence on the world’s future—the cutting of a canal 
through the Isthmus of Suez—seems to be making 
steady progress, though it is only occasionally that 
notices of it reach Europe. On February 12, it was 
announced thai the Nile is led into the desert to the 
center of the Isthmus of Suez. Water is abundant. 
Reservoirs are constructed along the whole line of 
the canal, at distances of two hundred meters, capa- 
ble of containing water for the use of fifty thousand 
men. M. de Lesseps, the engineer and manager of 
the enterprise, had arrived in a boat, starting from 
Cairo on the previous evening, after a voyage of forly 
hours. 

-—The Great Exhibition promises to occupy the at- 
tention of all England for some months to come. Its 
success as a point of attraction for European nations 
seems undoubted, whatever the pecuniary results to 
the undertakers who raised the guarantee fund for the 
expenses may be. As compared with the Exhibition 
of 1851, it labors under two serious disadvantages ; 
the death of Prince Albert, its constant and energetic 
patron, and the unsightly character of the building 
erected for its purposes. This is now condemned as 
a monstrosity, bidding defiance to all architectural 
precedent, and consequently forms a woeful contrast 
to the fairy ‘Crystal Palace” of 1851, when the 
novelty and elegance of the structure divided atien- 
tion with its contents. A gigantic railway shed is 
said to be the model of the present building. Its exte- 
rior bare blank spaces are, however, to be ornamented 
in a mode scarcely practiced to the north of the Alps, 
by pictures executed in mosaic work in an in- 
destiuctible material that bids defiance to the climate 
and the smoke of London. Designs are preparing by 
some of the first historical artists—Dyce, Maclise, 
Millais, etc. As painting and the fine arts generally 
occupy a recognized position in the present Exhibition, 
the collection of pictures from the different schoels 
of modern Europe will unquestionaply be superior in 
extent and variety to anything ever brought together. 
From the remote north—Russia, Sweden, etc.—artists 
are reported as busy at work preparing for the occa- 
sion; and a great accession of names hitherto 
unknown or only of local celebrity to the great 
commonwealth of art, may be certainly counted on, 
Music, in the hands of Meyerbeer and Auber, and 
‘poetry, in the Installation Ode of Tennyson, will share 
the triumph of their sister pictorial arts. 

—A collection has been made at Paisley of £500 
for the erection of a monument to Alexander Wilson, 
the Scottish weaver, whose name is so enduringly 
associated with the Natural History of America. The 
memorial is a statue—the work of a Paisley a:tist— 

g Wilson in his walking dress, resting 
against a tree in one of his ornithological rambles, 
with his gun beside him, and holding a bird in his 
hand. A favorite parrot (his only companion in these 
wanderings) is perched on his portfolio. This bird, 
whose history is given in his “ American Ornithology,” 
once traveled in his pocket a journey of a thousand 
miles, and at length came to an untimely end, being 
drowned in the Gulf of Mexico. As a small sum 
(£100) is still wanting, its contribution from this 
country would be a graceful act of acknowledgment 
to Wilson’s memory. 
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Tue ConerecaTionaL Unton.—It is not possible 
but that the approaching anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Congregational Union will be celebrated with 
more than usual enthusiasm. The excited condi- 
tion of public affairs, the late brilliant victories, the 
brightening hopes of freedom, the evident deepen- 
ing moral sentiment of the nation, all these will lend 
an unwonted sympathetic interest te this chief and 
most attractive festival of the anniversaries. 

The annual address will be delivered in the 
Broadway Tabernacle in this city on Tuesday 
evening, May 6, by Rev. Henry Martyn Storrs of 
Cincinnati. The social reunion, commonly called 
the Collation, (although this year the collation 
will consist only of a prolonged supper of sing- 
ing, band-playing, and speeches,) comes off on the 
Thursday evening following, May 8, at the Aca- 
demy of Music in Brooklyn. Rev. Dr. J. P. 
Thompson will preside, and among the speakers 
already engaged are Prof. Hitchcock of the Union 
Theological Seminary, Rev. Messrs. Eells, Cuyler, 
and Foss of Brooklyn, William Allen Butler, Esq., 
of this city, and the completed programme will 
inelude many others. The brass band will, of 
course, be Dodworth’s. 

If anybody asks, What is the Congrega- 
tional Union doing? we have only to refer to the 
monthly reports and appeals which appear in these 
columns, from the pen of its corresponding secre- 
tary, Rev. Isaac P. Langworthy. It ought to bea 
pleasure to giveto a secretary whocaasolicitso well. 
Mr. Langworthy’s monthly bulletin to the churches 
is always terse and strong, having a ring like one 
of Secretary Stanton’s proclamations. The Con- 
gregational Union is a noble society, carrying forward 
the Gospel throughout the far West, lending a 
helping hand to the frontiersmen in building their 
churches in the new settlements, and standing 
always in living sympathy with the noblest prog- 
ress of the age. 








THE DAYLIGHT. 


Arrer a year of gloom, the dawn came with the 
spring, and now full daylight! The great battle of 
the West and of the Continent has been waged and 
won! 

Another victory for freedom! New light flashes 
from every star, and new luster streams from every 
stripe on that glorious banner of our Fathers! In 
the name of God it was lifted up for Liberty. That 
Ged has protected it, and given it signal victory! 

Au. Giory BE To Gop! 


In our news columns will be found some details ; 
but we must reserve till next week a full descrip- 
tion. 

Gen. Grant's division of men concentrated on the 
west side of the Tennessee, at Pittsburg Landing, a 
few miles south of Savannah. Gen. Buell’s division 
were yet on the east of the Tennessee, hastening to 
form a junction with Grant. It was the enemy’s 
wise intention to crush the army in this divided 
state in detail. With about 60,000 men, A. Sydney 
Johnston and Beauregard moved upon Grant’s 
division on Sunday, April 5. The conflict was 
terrible throughout the day. The line of battle 
extended over a distance of from two to four miles. 
On the whole, the enemy gained through the day ; 
and at night, by the most desperate fighting, our 
men, driven back from their camps, were but just 
able to save themselves from rout. This was one 
of those critical moments of battle when the least 
circumstance, a slight panic, the fall of a general, 
or the slightest mistake, would apparently have 
given our men up to destruction. 

During the night, Gen. Buell effected a junction 
of his forces, and on Monday the battle was re- 
sumed under better auspices, and until three in the 
afternoon raged with varying results, although, on 
the whole, the Federal army appeared to gain. 
The victory was determined, at a critical moment, 
by a bayonet charge upon the enemy’s right, led in 
person by Gen. Grant. The rebels broke, and from 
that moment fell into hopeless confusion and dis- 
astrous retreat. The latest accounts leave our 
cavalry in full pursuit. 

1. It is premature, with so meager an account, 
to criticise. But Gen. Johnston and Gen. Beaure- 
gard evinced consummate generalship in attacking 
Grant before Buell could reach and cross the Ten- 
nessee to re-enforce him. But for the indomitable 
pluck of our men holding out against terrible odds, 
the junction could not have been effected, and the 
day would have been utterly lost. Whether it was 
wise to leave thirty thousand men, with a river in 
the rear, subject to such an overwhelming attack, 
we cannot judge until fuller accounts arrive. . 

2, This is the first and only battle in which the 
rebels have evinced a courage worthy of the Amer- 
ican name. The long series of disgraceful sur- 
renders of fort and field-work, at Hatteras, Beau- 
fort, Roanoke Island, Newberne, Somerset, Fort 
Henry, Fort Donelson, Bowling Green, Columbus, 
and at Island No. 10, had almost destroyed all 
Southern reputation for bravery. They -had 
bragged and run, and run and bragged ;—a fair 
race between legs and tongue, in which no one 
could tell which would win, until the country was 

beginning to experience contempt for Southern 
bravery. 

3. It was time for such a battle. At Corinth, with- 
out a doubt, had been concentrated the pick and 
flower of the Southern army. Bragg and his long- 
drilled regiments from Pensacola, the veteran regi- 
ments from Virginia, and the best Southwestern 
men, were here commanded by the two best Gen- 
erals of the South—Johnston and Beauregard. 
Their fighting was an honor to them. It needed 
only a better cause to have been heroic. The fifth 
and sixth of April have redeemed the Southern 
name from the infamy of cowardice. Since South- 
ern men too are to make up the reputation of 
America, we are thankful for that bravery and 
endurance, which will give honor to the American 
name, and afford a measure for Northern bravery. 
For what shall now be said of Yankee courage ? 
Allday, Sunday, 38,000 men, against 60,000! All 
honor to the glorious men of the West. Their 
bearing has honored the land of their birth! 

4. This battle is decisive. Memphis is before us 
without defense. The conquest of Island No.. 10 
opens the Mississippi. With a victorious army, 
@ conquering flotilla, bearing down from the North, 
and Porter bombarding the city from the South, 

* how long will it be before the Crescent City will 
return to eur keeping? Then—the end! 

In one year this great War of Slavery, like some 

. terrible storm of the Tropics, has arisen, grown 

_ black, thundered, and shot out its bolts, spent itself, 

~ and passed away! The Republic stands. Her 





Christians, pastors, and churches? It was well to 


their influence to such laws. 
our laws were made. 


Other things are almost as good for this purpose ; 
but the aromatic and astringent qualities of the 
clove are also useful in counteracting the tendensy 
to irritation and unhealthy action of the bowels, 
from which soldiers suffer eo much. ; 
For refreshment, a few dry tea-leaves held in 
the mouth have a wonderful effect. The glands of 
the mouth and throat absorb readily ; and the nerves 
soon feel the stimulus. (Hence the evil effects of 
tobacco on novices, even when they swallow nene 
of it.) Soldiers who have thus used dry tea during 
a long march say it is remarkably refreshing. 
Therefore, as we before observed, put in a little 
package of cloves and a little package of good tea, 
when you send a parcel to the soldiers. 





CLOSING OF DRINKING-SHOPS ON THE 
. SABBATH. 


Tue Police of New York are endeavoring to com- 
pel the liquor-sellers of the city to respect and obey 
the laws which regulate their traffic on the Sab- 
bath day. ’ 
Never were laws more needed, and never was it 
more necessary to enforce them. We ask of Chris- 
tian citizens, and of pastors of churches, their at- 
tention and earnest sympathy in this good work. 
We especially ask all Christians who desire to see 
the Sabbath day kept from gross profanation, to 
give their moral support to the endeavors of the 
police to shut up drinking-saloons and shops on. 
Sunday. We wish the law had covered Saturday 
night also. Saturday night and Sunday are the 
harvest days of the week to the grog-seller. Wages 
are usually paid on Saturday evening. It could be 
wished that a change should be made. Wages 
paid on Monday would be apt to be spent for the 
workman’s family. But, paid on Saturday, he has 
no working day before him to restrain his indulg- 
ence, but a day of long leisure. He may drink 
deep on Saturday, and yet be fit for work on Mon- 
day. On the Sabbath the thousands of our people 
who work through the week find twelve or fifteen 
hours on their hands, with nothing for them to de. 
A few go to church; more go once in a while, on 
a communion or sacrament day. But the great 
multitude do not go to church. It would be a 
chapter worth writing, “How do the working-men 
spend the Sabbath ?” 

If places for the sale cf liquor are open, they will 
become the centers of resort. Drinking will lead 
to drinking. Men will excite each other. Rude 
sociality will degenerate into drunkenness, their 
money will be wasted, their manners grow evil, 
their families be cheated of all the money which 
goes for liquor. 

Properly viewed, there is no more humane and 
philanthropic effort making than that which aims 
to secure to the poor and working classes a tranquil 
Sabbath day, undebauched and untempted. Is 
there enough interest taken in this movement by 


have a course of lectures on Sabbath-keeping. But 
ought they not to be followed up by sympathy and 
co-operation with every legitimate practical effort 
to secure the Sabbath day from the desolation of 
intemperance ? 

When the Maine Law was under discussion, 
many persons who called themselves conservative 
urged regulation instead of prohibition. They pre- 
dicted the success of laws to shut up drinking places 
on election days, on the Sabbath, etc., and promised 
Under such counsels 
We are now waiting to see 
those men who were averse to extreme measures 
give their full influence to repressive and correc- 
tive laws which have come in under their sugges- 
tion. 

Meanwhile the Police deserve the thanks of all 
good citizens. This department of the city govern- 
ment is @n honor to New York. 





TAXATION. 


Tue enemies of free institutions in Europe cry 
out that “ Republicanism in the United States has 
proved a failure,” because slavery, the antagonistic 
element which we have hitherto tolerated, has 
risen in insurrection against the Government, and 
seceded with the determination to found institutions 
upon a principle totally opposed to every idea of 
human equality and human rights: that man may 
rightfully hold property in man. 

That such an insurrection proves republicanism 
a failure is preposterous and absurd, and none un- 
derstand that matter better than the very men who 
raise the cry. 

But it is true, and all ought to feel it deeply, that 
our free institutions are now undergoing a most se- 
vere test; such as has never been known before in 
our history ; and what the result will be, cannot 
but be a cause of anxiety to every reflecting mind. 
That we can fight, is certain enough ; that the 
Federal Government will eventually triumph, is 
probable enough ; but the great question is, Have 
we the moral stamina to meet the great exigencies 
of our situation ? 

We shall incur a vast national debt, and the in- 
terest, at least, must be paid. We shall probably 
have a large standing army, and a great naval es- 
tablishment. All this will require taxation, and 
such taxation as we have never hitherto been sub- 
jected to. Will Congress have the intelligence, the 
wisdom, the honest independenee, to form a system 
adapted to our financial necessities? The question 
is a fair one, because Congress has had no experi- 
ence in such a work, and fortunately hitherto little 
knowledge of the science of taxation. 

That is not all. Every interest upon which it is 
now proposed to lay burthens is sending its com- 
mittees to the capital, to insist that its particular 
craft shall be exempted, or taxed so lightly that it 
will cost as much to collect the tax as it will pro- 
duce. 

Now, will Congress heed the solicitations of these 
deputations, or go independently forward and lay 
the taxes where they will operate most justly and 
most effectively ? 

Again, will Congress tax most heavily those 
articles the consumption of which is well known 
to be injurious to the community ; or will it, from 
a regard to popularity, leave such things only 
lightly taxed, and seize up@m every little article 
essential to the comfort and convenience of the 
people, and lay a tax upon it? 

How is it with two articles—intoxicating drinks 
and tobacco? How much are these to yield to the 
revenue? What is proposed? Fifteen cents on 
whisky ? Three cents on tobacco? How much 
can be received by such a rate of taxation? 
Scarcely enough to pay the expense of collection. 
How is it with lager beer? Anything, or noth- 
ing? Not decided yet. Perhaps it is not known 
how such a tax might operate in certain Con- 
gressional districts. Care is necessary ; some poor 
fellow may be ousted, if you touch whisky, cigars, 
or lager beer ! 1) 9g 

Now in Great Britain, where taxation 1s no new 
science, these articles are taxed highly ; but high 
as the impests and duties are, the consumption is 








In 1859 the British revenue received from duties 
ontcbaeco, - - - o Nie 


ede oes iow A SY Toy aOOOD 
Malt and spirits, - - - - 17,300,000 
£24,800,000 


Equal to $120,000,000 ; more than half of the 
whole revenue needed by our Government ! 

British statesmen well understand that the true 
policy is to tax a few articles heavily, and let all 
others be free. Once they laid duties on over 
1,600 articles ; now the list is reduced to 19. Un- 
less we are to have our country overrun by an army 
of tax-gatherers, we must adopt a similar policy. 
Now the question is, will our National Legisla- 
ture have the sagacity to perceive, and the firmness 
and honesty to pursue, a sound and efficient policy ; 
or will it listen to this committee and that, and look 
more to possible personal consequences than the 
good of the country? The practical answer to this 
question will show whether or not a legislature 
elected by popular suffrage is equal to the exigencies 
of the occasion. 

Asa people we have floated very comfortably, 
and with no small share of self-complacency, upon 
the flood-tide of our prosperity ; now it is to be 
shown how we can stand the ebb-tide of adversity. 
Now we shall need virtue, fearless honesty, manly 
integrity, in the people and in their public servants. 
And especially when we arrive at that solemn 
hour, as sooner or later we must, when the Gov- 
ernment and people will be called upon to decide 
whether they will again go into alliance with 
slavery, guarantee its perpetuity and indefinite ex- 
tension, and voluntarily make themselves participes 
criminis in all its abominations, then will come 
THAT TEST of our republicanism which will decide 
for ever whether free institutions, in all their 
purity and power, are to be the glory of our coun- 
try, or whether we are to be governed by a hybrid 
oligarchy, a cross between sham democracy and 
slaveholding despotism. 

The trial of our faith is not alone in the battle- 
field. There we may be brave, these we may 
conquer. It is at the ballot-pox, in the hall of 
legislation, in the temple of justice, in our fidelity 
or infidelity to the great principles of that immortal 
instrument which announced to the world our 
national existence, that we are to show whether 
the great experiment of the American people is a 
success or a failure. 





NESSELRODE AND WINDISCHGRATZ. 


Tue Hibernian brings us the news that the Rus- 
sian Count Nesselrode and the Austrian Prince 
Windischgratz are dead. They were representa- 
tive men, and worth a brief obituary. Nesselrode, 
a Russo-German, like the Romanoffs now on the 
Russian throne, had much of that stern, haughty 
strength, and cold, unfeeling, intellectual force, 
which seems characteristic of this strain of mixed 
blood. His career was at first military; but hav- 
ing become a diplomatist, he attracted the attention 
of Alexander I. by the ability of his dispatches, 
and spent the remainder of his long public life in 
wielding one of the vast influences of the civilized 
world—the foreign relations and policy of the Rus- 
sian Empire. Czar Nicholas made him Chancellor ; 
he retired in 1856; and has now died, aged 82. Count 
Nesselrode signed the Capitulation of Paris in 1814, 
which ended the career of Napoleon I. He was 
one of the first minds, if not the leader, in con- 
structing and executing the reactionary despotic 
policy of the Congress of Vienna and the Holy Alli- 
ance, which held Europe down until the eruption of 
1848; and he assumed and maintained for Russia 
the lofty place and power which she has ever 
since held and exercised among the empires of 
Europe. 
the immense military contributions which the re- 
vengeful Allies were levying upon France, was re- 
warded by fat Louis XVIII. and his ministry with 
such enormous sums of money that Nesselrode has 
since been one of the richest men in the world. It 
is a curiously minute reverse to the large features 
of this public side of his life, that Count Nessel- 
rode, being like almost all the diplomatists of his 
day, an accomplished epicure, was particularly 
fond of cookery, had great skill in that fine art, and 
is immortalized both by a policy and a pudding. 
Pudding 4 la Nesselrode was his invention. 

Windischgratz, the Austrian, was less than Nes- 
selrode, very much in proportion as the compara- 
tively small size and less rudimentary outlines and 
elements of the Austrian Empire, render its power 
and its movements less vast and grand than those 
of the Russian Empire, whose arteries throb, and 
whose vast half-created members move, all across 
two continents and on the shores of a third. Prince 
Windischgratz, a descendant of Wallenstein, was 
an extreme absolutist, of only moderate talents, a 
trained soldier—as all gentlemen are expected to be 
in Austria—and so eminent for the perfection of his 
aristocratic manners, as to have earned the surname 
of “The First Gentleman of Austria.” The gen- 
tleness, if not the gentility, of the man, are set forth 
in the broad deep marks of blood and fire which 
record his career through the Huagarian wars of 
1848, where he was for'some time Austrian com- 
mander-in-chief. He quelled the insurrection i1 
Prague, July 12, 1848, by bombarding the city ; in 
October following, in conjunction with the Ban Jel- 
lachich, besieged, bombarded, and took Vienna; 
invaded Hungary in December, like an Austrian 
gentleman, and carried fire and sword from Vienn+ 
to Pesth, hanging and shooting envoys, bearers of 
flags of truce, and suspected persons, and refusing 
any regard to the laws of civilized war. The 
Hungarians rallied, however, and drove Windisch- 
graiz back out of the kingdom, on which he was 
superseded, and has since not been prominent 
in public life. There is neither policy nor pudding 
to remember Windischgratz by; only murders, 
devastations, barbarities; the bombardment of 
great helpless cities ; the shooting of Robert Blum, 
the noble German patriot ; the bloody inhumanities 
of a heartless soldier, fighting to crush struggling 
freemen back again under the heavy yoke which 
they have escaped. 

The statesmen who planned and inaugurated and 
controlled the whole gigantic repressive system of 
the “Holy Alliance,” the men who beatdown the 
great French Emperor and the greater spirit of the 

Revolution of 1792—who held down the safety- 
valve of Europe from 1815 to 1848, are all gone. 
Their disciples, who now sit in their places in the 
reactionary European ministries, are not their 
equals ; and if they were, the quiet development of 
the peoples of Europe, in the schools of their 
steadily improving systems of public instruction, 
and in that great school for adults, the school of 
war—this development of the peoples has of itself 
made the age unable to endure their rod. There 
is no place found for them ; the world waits eagerly 
for the spontaneous and higher national forms, 
whose heaving elements are even now throbbing 
and combining under the thrones of the kings. 





ANonymovs.—An anonymous correspondent in, 





The success of his efforts to diminizh, | 








Tue rooms of the Geographical Society were well 
filled, last Thursday evening, with a highly respec- 
table company, who listened with much interest to 
a paper on Santo Domingo, prepared and read by J. 
W. Fabens, Esq., late U. S. Consul at Cayenne, S. 
A. The paper was mainly confined to the eastern 
or Spanish part of the island of Hayti, with the 
single observation that there is in the western end of 
the island a free black republic, “ which is not a 
failure.” He spoke of Hispaniola as the chosen and 
delightful home of Columbus, where the great dis- 
coverer found solace and rest from his arduous 
labors. The Spaniards who settled the island 
formed grand estates, built fine towns and magnifi- 
cent villas, and rolled in wealth and luxury. But 
finally the greater attractions of the countries on 
the continent threw the Island into the shade, the 
plantations went to decay, and at length, after three 
centuries of Spanish rule, the country was abandon- 
ed by Spain, and has returned almost to its primitive 
condition. He said that the population, after un- 
successful attempts at self-government, had volun- 
tarily and helplessly fallen into the hands of Spain 
as their mother country. 

Mr. Fabens then gave an elaborate description 
of the island of San Domingo; its physical geogra- 
phy ; its climate, (which he declared to be one of 
the best, if not the very best, in the world ;) its nat- 
ural productions, among which are nearly all the 
products of the temperate as well as tropical zones ; 
its forests and mineral wealth ; the extraordinary 
fertility of the soil, and its special adaptation to the 
culture of cotton, tobacco, and coffee, of which the 
first grew spontaneously, and was of excellent qual- 
ity ; and he expressed his belief, founded on much 
observation and reading, that San Domimgo, in its 
natural gifts and resources, is the paradise of the 
world. The Spanish Government, he said, is now 
anxious to promote the increase of inhabitants, and 
invites settlers of every clime and creed, offering lib- 
eral te)ms, equality of tights, anda full guaranty 
of entire religious freedom. Slavery is declared 
for ever impossible, and to this the faith of the nation 
is most saeredly pledged. Not only will the pas- 
sage money of emigrants be paid, but lands will be 
given, and the means of support furnished until the 
settlers can obtain subsistence from their own 
farms. 

We are not prepared to express unlimited confi- 
dence in these Spanish guarantees and pledges. 
The persistent evasion ef all her treaties for the 
suppression of the slave-trade, the present im- 
prisonment of Matamoras and his worthy com- 
panions in Old Spain for the crime of circulating 
the Scriptures, and especially her treacherous 
schemes for the recovery of some of her lost power 
in the Western hemisphere the instant that the 
embarrassments of our own Government took 
away the salutary dread of the “ Monroe Doc- 
trine,” compel us to the conclusion that it is a 
nation void of faith and honor, far beyond the 
generality of European powers, and driven now by 
an almost insane expectation of recovering its 
long-lost position among the nations. It is a 
spasmodic display of energy, which will not last, 
and therefore cannot constitute a permanent condi- 
tion of affairs. 

At the same time, we are inclined to raise no ob- 
jection to this scheme of emigration, so far as it is 
conducted on humane and equitable principles. If 


“any of our people of color become intelligently 


satisfied that they can better their condition by 
going to San Domingo, we would throw neither 
obstructions nor disagreements in their way. The 
country is undoubtedly most attractive and promis- 
ing, and those who possess the vigorous will to 
conquer the first difficulties, and endure the toil and 
privation always incident to the first settlement of 
anew country, will undoubtedly, if they live, be- 
come possessed of good homes and an ever-improv- 
ing prospect of advancement for their children. 

And in regard to the future, we think it likely 
that an American black emigration to Santo Do- 
mingo, coincident with the prosperous movement 
now going on to Hayti proper, will help instead of 
hindering the consummation which must soon be 
realized, of peaceably reannexing the territory to 
the Haytian Republic. There are not two coun- 
tries on that island, and there ought not to be two 
governments. The jealousy between the blacks 
and browns, which has done so much mishief in 
the West Indies, is not fostered by American people 
of color, and we should expect that a good sprink- 
ling of settlers from this country would greatly 
favor the reunion of the two sections by which 
Hayti has been unhappily divided. 

The whole country prospered and rose in re- 
spectability while it was united under the admin- 
istration of President Boyer. And we think the 
mantle of Beyer has fallen upon Geffrard as a 
worthy successor, who is exhibiting even a broader 
statesmanship 27d a loftier patriotism. There are 
now living in S:nto Domingo men of color from the 
United States, who emigrated thither during 
Boyer’s presidency, and who are now prosperous 
and even wealthy farmers and merchants, by the 
fruiis of their industry and economy. And we are 
told that, in the city of St. Domingo, the capital, it 
is acommon remark, on seeing residences plainly 
neater and more tasteful and comfortable than the 
generality, “Those people are from the United 
States.” 

In the course of some remarks at the close of 
Mr. Fabens’s lecture, in which several philan- 
thropic gentlemen participated, a proposition was 
made for the appointment of a committee of the 
Geographical Society, to make further inquiries 
concerning this important opening for colored 
emigrants. The plan was postponed, on some 
technical grounds, but we think it will come up 
again, and may probably result in something bene- 
ficial to all the parties interested. 

We are aware that a general objection has been 
made against all schemes for promoting the emigra- 
tion of the people of color from the United States ; 
that, however disguised, they partake of the nature 
of expulsion ; that the country needs their labor ; 
that the more intelligent and influential among 
the free ought to stand by their more unhappy 
brethren still in bondage. But the civil war has 
brought a new aspect upon this, as upon so many 
other practical questions. The movement to Hayti 
is in none of its aspects.involuntary or compulsory 
—is even less so than the movements of the poor 
from Germany or Ireland. In its present aspect, 
it is calculated to elevate the whole body 
of freed people on this sontinent, by giving 
a nucleus of nationality, which may one day 
embrace the whole ten millions of descendants of 
Africa, now living in the countries in and around 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. In 






of our present most oritical state of affairs. May 


God give to President Lincoln and to Congress the 
wisdom and foresight, the generous humanity and 
heroic patriotism, which the situation demands. 





Tue BarNwetts or Sovran Carotiva.—We have 
had a personal visit at our office from two South 
Carolinians of the distinguished family of Barnwell. 
They are Mr. and Mrs. Thomas and Rosa Barn- 
well, late of Charleston. We had heard a good 
deal of the South Carolina Barnwells, although we 
never before knew that they were black. 

Owing to the blockade of Charleston, ladies and 
gentlemen in that city wishing to come North do 
not enjoy the same facilities of travel as formerly ; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Barnwell, finding it impossible 
to procure passage in a first-class steamer, took a 
row-boat at midnight, and with the help of ebb-tide, 
good oars, and moonlight, pulled away past Sumter 
and Moultrie, past Johnston and Castle Pinckney, 
down the deep channel and out at sea for seven 
miles, until the gray of the morning disclosed the 
blockading squadron, when the captain of the Flor- 
ida, spying the adventurers, gave them a signal to 
board his ship. Here they had sight of an Ameri- 
can flag, and here they tasted a cup of coffee—both 
of which were equally strange things in Charles- 
ton. Straightway after breakfast,they were set ona 
steamer bound to Hilton Head, and thence took 
passage to New York—where Mr. Barnwell will be 
happy to enter into some profitable business 
arrangement as a ship-smith, and will not refuse 
good wages. 

It was his unpleasant duty to render a variety of 
military services against his country in the capa- 
city of aslave. He says that at Fort Moultrie— 
where he did duty behind a sand-bag, on that 
memorable day whose anniversary recurs next Mon- 
day—the only casualties were two men wounded 
and a horee killed. At Hilton Head, where he 
passed powder in answer to Commodore Dupont’s 
salute, the first man who took to his heels was 
Gen. Drayton, commander of the post. Mr. Barn- 
well, returning then to Charleston, lent his aid in 
fortifying Castle Pinckney, until he received intelli- 
gence from Mrs. Barnwell, who resided in a rich 
lady’s house in Charleston, that the rich lady and 
ner servants were to go post-haste next day into 
the interior to be out of harm’s way ; whereupon, 
being averse to that arrangement so far as Mrs. 

Barnwell was concerned, he immediately put her 
into a row-boat and made the romantic moonlight 
excursion we have mentioned. 

Mrs. Barnwell says that housekeeping in Char- 
leston is just now very expensive. Coffee, for in- 
stance, costs $3 50 a pound, and tea $5 00. On 
many breakfast and supper tables, even in the best 
society, numerous substitutes for coffee and tea 
have become fashionable: such as cotton seed, 
okra-seed, rye, and dried sweet potatoes—all made 
into hot-water decoctions. Calico is a dollar a 
yard ; a pair of ladies’ gaiters, $6 00; a pair of 
soldiers’ shoes, $4 50; a tallow candle, 6 cents; a 
sperm, 12 cents; a bar of soap, $1 ; salt, $15 
a sack—which has led to common talk of cooking 
meat in the salt water of the harbor. 


Most of the people living in fine houses, fearing 
an attack on the city, have already removed their 
silver, their pictures, their costly furniture, and 
their old wines into the country—leaving only their 
common chairs, tables, and kitchen-utensils to fall 
a prey to the re-entering American flag. Two 
hundred buildings were destroyed by the recent 
fire, among which were some of the finest man- 
sions in town, many stores, a great cotton factory, 
and St. Cecilia’s Hall, where the first families held 
their fancy balls. There was a prevailing idea 
that the city would be surrendered after a short 
show of defense. Only 3,000 soldiers defend it, 
many of whom are half-starved, and have loudly 
threatened to go back to their loyalty. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barnwell bring with them to the 
North about a thousand dollars each, not in cash, 
but in chattels personal, being now owners of 
themselves in fee simple. 





Opp Votumrs.—There lies before us a volume 
entitled “ A Drama of Exile, and other Poems, by 
Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, author of the Seraphim, 
and other poems. Vol.2. New York: Henry G. 
Langley, No. 8 Astor House. 1845.” 

This is a widowed volume, its companion and 
head having mysteriously disappeared some ten 
years ago. Whither and by whom eeized and con- 
veyed from its spouse, we know not. But it opens 
reminiscences. Some sixteen or seventeen years 
ago, among the woods of Indiana, while the prime- 
val forests “yet reached into the city limits of In- 
dianapolis, and most of the streets yet retained the 
roots and stumps of former trees, we fell upon some 
sonnets of this Elizabeth Barrett. They were 
wondrously relishful. They sounded in our hearts. 
They were passed around among the hungry- 
hearted. Blackwood, was it, that contained them, 
in monthly series? Whatever the work, its com- 
ing was eagerly waited. That was a luminous 
number that contained a poem of Miss Barrett. 
By degrees her readers increased in the West, un- 
til, very likely, she had more loving readers among 
the rude villages of our new states than in Old 
England itself, that has never fully appreciated the 
honor earned for her by this daughter of song. 
We remember that we were very reluctant to know 
her by a newname. For some years, our Eliza- 
beth Barrett seemed defrauded by being called 
Mrs. Browning. But her genius has filled both 
names with an imperishable fragrance. 

A woman! Her understanding, for breadth and 
strength, was masculine. Her education was like 
aman’s. Secluded from society, and conversant 
in her study with the ideas of great minds in all 
ages, one might have expected that she would 
prove but a man. From that she was saved by 
the greatness of her Heart and of her Moral Na- 
ture. She.is the strongest, the broadest, the deep- 
est, and most absolutely womanly of all poet- 
singers ! 

She gave her life to the world, and was a priest- 
ess in God’s temple. No other poet can be named 
whose enthusiasm for truth, for purity, for justice, 
for Christian manhood, for all heroic virtues, for 
all rights and prerogatives of the defrauded masses, 
was so constant, unworldly, and religious as hers. 
She cast in her lot, not with a sect or a class, 
but with mankind. She cannot be forgotten or 
unloved until there ceases to be a commonwealth 
or a common people ! 

Is it strange that every scrap from her pen 
should be gathered and preserved? Her name is 
identified with human liberty ; and in other ages 
she will be known as that princely woman who 
sang nobler than all the poets of her age for the 
rights and liberties of mankind. 

We have upon our table a small volume, and the 
last which we shall ever have of Mrs. Browning's 
poems, just issued from the press of James Miller, 
the successor of C. S. Francis & Co. of this city. 

There is a sad pleasure in receiving from Mr. 





Cot. Weaster, the chief of Gon. Grant's staf 
whose desperate artillery line-of-battle held the 
enemy on Sunday night and saved the army, is, 
we believe, a brother of Rev. Mr. Webster of Hop- 
kinton, Mass. Few men are more modest, and 
few so efficient, and nene more brave. Ministers’ 
sons are bearing witness to the world what staf 
those ministers are made of who meddle with pol- 
ities in the pulpit. . , 


aden 





Wituam Waite Wit1iaMs is delivering a series 
of interesting lectures on Syria and its Customs, 
with exhibition of costumes and curiosities, at the 
hall of the Lee-avenue Sunday-school, Brooklyn. 

Eee 


OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wasurnoron, D. C., April 7, 1862. 
To rus Epitors or Tar InpEPENDENT : 

The first national emancipation bill of our history 
has passed one branch of Congress. The Senate has 
decreed the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia. Henceforth the word abolition is to have 
ho terrors even for politicians. Bills have been 
passed by one or both Houses of Congress before, te 
prevent the extension of slavery, but this is the first 
time, in our history as a nation, that even one branch 
of the National Legislature has passed a bill for the 
unconditional and immediate abolition of slavery. 
It is a great step forward, and a rich promise for 
future triumphs—for which all genuine lovers of 
freedom will be devoutly thankful. The scene in 
the Senate on Thursday evening was one which will 
become historical. The enemies of emancipation in 
the Senate had prolonged tie debate beyond the 
bounds of reason, and indicated a desire to extend it 
still further. The friends of the bill, who had ex- 
pected a vote several days earlier, were firm in their 
determination to compel a vote before adjournment, 
and the pro-slavery talkers were fairly tired out, and 
perceiving that further opposition was hopeless, 
allowed the final vote to be taken. It was late, and a 
few Senators were absent, but the vote was quite 
large. Not a single Republican senator voted against 
the bill, and but two or three were absent. Messrs. 
Ten Eyck and Browning indicated by their speeches 
that they did not like all the features of the measure, 
and Mr. Ten Eyck expressed the opinion that the 
President had given proof in his public life that he 
was opposed to it—but he finally voted for the bill. 

Henry Wilson of Massachusetts is the original 
fremer of the bill, {¢ was sent by the Senate to the 
committee on the District of Columbia. In that 
committee Mr. Morrill of Maine took it up, put ona 
few amendments, and reported it to the Senate. The 
two Senators, Wilson and Morrill, deserve great 
credit for their constant care of the measure, and 
their shrewd management of it. The bill is now 
before the House, and the fact that the most conser- 
vative Republican senators voted for it settles the 
question of its passage there. The bill will soon 
receive the assent of the House, and will go to the 
President for his signature. 

The pro-slavery men in Congress and in this Dis- 
trict profess to believe that Mr. Lincoln will veto the 
bill. If they are honest in this profession, they are 
destined to disappointment; for President Lincoln 
will sign the bill. He has never: hesitated a moment 
on the subject, and those who accuse him of disliking 
the measure do him a wrong. Mr. Lincoln is an 
honest man, and he hates slavery. He may choose 
to proceed cautiously; he may wait for the most 
propitious moment; but when he strikes a blow, it 
will be against slavery—not for it. Every act of the 
President since he came to power shows this to be 
true. An earnest enemy of slavery, who is very anx- 
ious upon this subject, consulted Mr. Lincoln as to 
his course. The President did not commit himself, 
but he said, “ You cannot hate slavery more than I 
do—it is the cause of all our present troubles. Wait 
till it becomes proper for me to act before you distrust 
me.” By the refusal of Mr. Lincoln to act, Gordon 
the slave-dealer was hung ; by his direct interference, 
Gordon the slave-liberator was taken from the dun- 
geon where the cruel slave-catching law put him. 
So long as these noble acts of the President continue, 
anti-slavery men can not only trust him, but should 
delight to honor him. 

When the Emancipation bil is passed, another im- 
portant reform will follow upon its heels. The Wil- 
son bill, for the abolition of the Black Code, will be 
earnestly prosecuted tillit is a law. When slavery is 
abolished here, the entire code against colored people 
in the District should topple te the ground. It is a 
piece of infamous injustice all through. Oné day last 
week, while standing in the rotunda of the Capitol, 
pausing a moment before a new portrait hung upon 
its walls, a singular exclamation fell upon my ear— 
“ What are we coming to? Look there, will you! 
Negroes in the Capitol!” Sure enough, there were 
two intelligent-looking, neatly-dressed colored men 
looking at the paintings in the rotunda. Yet not until 
then had anybody ever beheld a similar sight. By the 
written terms of the Black Code no colored person can 
go near the Capitol grounds or building unless as the 
servant of a white man! These infamous distinc- 
tions are to be swept away. 

The debate in the House on Friday afternoon upon 
the Tax bill was of an unusually interesting character. 
Col. Blair of Missouri proposed to levy a tax of two 
dollars on every slave in the country. Some of the 
warmest anti-slavery members favored the proposi- 
tion, thinking it to be Constitutional, and imposing a 
heavy burden on the slaveholding interest. Mtr. 
Bingham and other stanch Republicans contended 
that it was a capitation tax, which could not be laid 
in this manner without violating the express provi- 
sions of the Constitution. Other anti-slavery mem- 
bers feared the imposition of such a tax would 
recognize that slaves are property. The proposed 
new section failed, and the Tax bill was reported to 
the House, to be voted on probably to-day. 

During the very long consideration of the bill of 
neaily a month, Mr. Colfax has occupied the chair, 
(the House being in Committee of the Whole upon the 
bill,) not leaving it but once, and that once to oppose 
the tax upon newspaper advertisements. He has 
acquitted himself most admirably—offending none, 
and yet rendering the most prompt and correct deci- 
sions. His single speech during the progress of the 
bill (the debate being limited to five minutes) was an 
eloquent defense of the newspaper press against 
those persons who would subject it to a burden such 
as no other business in the country is called upon to 
bear. It did not avail in the House, but it may in the 
Senate, where this feature of the bill will receive a 
more careful consideration than it obtained in the 
House. 

A few days ago, a New York soldier, an officer in 
our volunteer army, came into Washington with the 
dead body of a comrade, who had just expired in one 
of the regimental hospitals across the Potomac. The 
dead soldier was a young man, and the only son of a 
widow. I have not alluded to the case on this ac- 
count, for many widows have given up their only sons 
for this war; but to mention an affecting incident 
connected with it. The officer who had the body in 
charge seemed to be deeply affected ; in fact, was so 
overcome by his sorrow, that a few strangers gathered 
round him at the railway terminus to ask the story of 
his comrade, now pans in death. “It is no new 
story,” said he, “ that I have to tell you. He was the 
only boy of a widowed mother, and the favorite of his 
regiment. Everybody loved him—they couldn’t help 
it; and among his townsmen, who knew him and his 
mother, there was scarcely one who would not have 
risked his own life for the sake of the widow and her 
boy. When he was first taken sick, he had a t 
aversion to taking medicine ; but as he grew suddenly 
very ill, the surgeon, who was kind and attentive, 
promised him, 1f he would take the medicine promplly, 
he would obiain a furlough for him, so that the 
moment he was able to travel, he should go home, to 
be cared for by his mother. Very soon thereafter the 
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Of this-character!” “I was looking over one of my 
own sketches of life !” wasthe reply. 

One of the hardest worked men in W. ‘s 
Mr.:‘Chase. The President, the War and Naval Sec- 


Tetaries, and Gen. have a vast deal to do, 
but not one of unless the President be excepted, 
-bears so heavy a burden his shoulders. Th 
national debt is terrible ; but upon Mr. Chase 


rests the responsibili eis the inter- 
eat upon the debt, bu means with which the war can 
be prosecuted. Three millions per 

Githenn s week—aine 








managed the u , and with v 
action in the field he will in the public credit to 
the last. D. 
General Bes. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


—Gov. Sprague and the other state officers of Rhode 
— were re-elected on the 2d, without any opposi- 

on. 

—The state election in Connecticut, on Monday, 
April 7, has been looked forward to with deep mnisgiv- 
ings by the friends of poeta and freedom ; as it 
was well known that the of 1860 had shown only 
about 2,000 majority for the Republican ticket in a 
total vote of about 40,000 ; that of the 12,000 voters 
now absent with the army, a large overproportion are 
Republicans ; and that a Democratic victory this 
spring would dangerously strengthen the hands and 
accelerate the machinations of the politicians who are 
now endeavoring to reconstruct the Democratico- 
Slavic party. But the event has joyfully disappointed 
the sons of old Connecticut, not unrepresented in the 
office of The Independent, and the advocates of freed 
humanity, still more strongly represented there. The 
Republican and Union ticket has swept the state bya 
largely increased majority of not less than 6,000. 
The Senate will contain not more than one anti-war 
Democrat, and the Legislature will be Unionist by 36 
majority. It is grand news, not in itself, for Connec- 
ticut is but a little state, but she and “little Rhody” 
have, we trust, scored the two first of a long series of 
Union victories in the spring state elections. 

—The election held in Western Virginia to decide on 
the constitution proposed for the “ State of New Vir- 
ginia,” and on gradual emancipation, voted on the 3d 
of April for the former by about 20 to 1; and for the 
latter by some 4 to 1. Surely, freedom advances. 

Tke President has issued a free pardon to Dr. 
Gordon, president of an Ohio college, who has been 
four months in Cleveland jail, sentenced under the 
villainous Fugitive Slave Law (now deceased) for 
aiding a slave to escape. 

—The New York World a few days since came out 
with a very broad charge of corruption against Secre- 
tary Smith of the Interior. It is alleged that this 
charge was a mere partisan attack, utterly unfounded. 
But The World with much calmness answers Mr. 
Smith's demand for the name of his accuser, by say- 
ing that Mr. Secretary will see on reflection that a 
lawsuit is the proper means of forcing a revelation. 
Will Mr. Secretary see ? 

—A contraband who came mto Washington lately, 
as servant to an officer of the 3d N. Y. Cavalry, on 
receiving money to buy him a supper out of camp, 
went without the meal, bought a spelling- book, “ moved 
at once upon its works,” and in one week learned his 
letters. 

—Mr. Russell of The London Times, sometimes 
disrespectfully termed Bull Run Russell, was—sad to 
relate—summarily ejected, carriage, trunks, note- 
book, and all, from a certain War Department steam- 
boat, where he had ensconced himself, to accompany 
our forces in the advance through Virginia. We fear 
that we have lost this great man, for either this rude 
treatment, or some other performance of the Govern- 
ment, so much grieved him, that he instantly ordered 
@ passage to Europe, and has by this time probably 
sailed. It is difficult to imagine what sad things The 
London Times will say of us now. 


FOREIGN. 


Ovr European dates are to the 28th of March. 

—The general appearance of affairs in Europe,is 
uneasy and troublous. The French funds are un- 
steady ; Garibaldi is passing up and down through 
Italy, exhorting the young men to organize into vol- 
unteer corps; active hostilities are already com- 
menced on the Turkish and Montenegrin frontier ; 
the Austrian Government continues its preparations 
for war, and is at the same time trying to set matters 
in good order at home by some relaxations of des- 
otic policy ; while the Government of the King of 
taly has published a declaration that the kingdom of 
Italy has a right to recognition by all, that Rome 
should be its capital, and that Venetia should be dis- 
posed of as Italy desires. Significant words. They 
mean war, or the retreat of Austria from Italian soil. 

—We confess ourselves unable to join in the eager 
watch which has been and is kept up on the un- 
friendly or ignorant discussion of our affairs in Euro- 
pean newspapers and public bodies. A new proof of 
their incapable modes of viewing our affairs is given 
by their helpless comments upon President Lincoln’s 
emancipation aid measure; they call it “an invita- 
tion to discuss the subject in Congress,” a “ dishonor- 
ing compromise,” a ‘basis for debate,” a “last re- 
source of a Government which feels itself engaged in 
a struggle which will ruin it,” ‘a piece of political 
strategy in aid of McClellan and for securing the 
Border states to the North!” etc. It seems as if no 
length of explanation would enable these sapient per- 
sonages to understand the sense and the manner in 
which this single short message, adopted by Congress 
as a resolution, has instantaneously shifted the whole 
moral weight and influence of our country, both at 
home and as a member of the commonwealth of na- 
tions, from the side of slavery to the side of freedom. 

—The Russian censorship law is to be revised, and 
the publications of scientific sosieties are exempted 
from its operation. 

—tThe illness of the Pope continues. 

—Garibaldi and the new Italian Prime Minister, 
Ratazzi, are said to be on remarkably good terms. A 
good omen. 

—A deputation from the Greek revolters at Nau- 
plia has come to ask clemency from king Otto; and 
prvend fellow-insurgents at Syra have been quite put 

own. 

—A Turkish army of 16,000 men, under Dervish 
Pasha, is moving upon those uneasy reprobates, the 
Montenegrins ; the Porte having distinctly notified 
Austria that it could not and would not any longer be 
annoyed by them. 

—There is a report that Kossuth, Klapka, and 
Turr have agreed on a programme of demands to be 
made the basis of operations by the Hungarian patri- 
ots. Its chief points are, a constitutional kingdom, 
the Hapsburgs to be excluded ; civil equality for all 
inhabitants of Hungary ; and an offensive and defens- 
ive alliance between Hungary, Servia, Croatia, and 
Roumeiia. 

—It is said that one more Englishman is 
coming over to misunderstand us; the great Mr. 
Buckle. Well—one more Englishman will scarcely 
stir us much. An Englishman in the United States 
is no longer feared or toadied—or liked either. “The 
great Twombley” himself may come over if he will. 
Who reads an English book—about America ? 

—An enterprising Parisian photographer has 
become confused in mind about American celebrities ; 
he has Lincoln's name under Beauregard’s portrait, 
and exhibits our late venerated commander-in-chief 
| hes 9 peculiarly inapplicable caconym of “General 

oot.” 





_ —Mexican dates are to the 28d March. The news 
4s extremely confused, and so far as intelligible, of an 
unfavorable character. Juarez seems to have levied 
‘a‘forced loan, in part on some Spanish houses ; and 
we are told that in consequence of this, the Spanish 
forces are at once to advance on Mexico, together 
with the French. The fact is quite as probable as 
ihe reason. Reports also reach us that the interior 
of Mexico becomes more and more disorderly, as if 
the pretended magnificent unanimity of opposition to 
the invaders was nothing but pretense. Certainly, 
Mexico has not the muscular unity of a strong na- 
tion ; and in judging the present crisis in her affairs, 
the mind seeks to reconcile these two opinions : That 
she deserves nothing better than to be driven and 
held to the full payment of her debts ; and, That the 
United States cannot easily endure @ permanent fur- 
ther foothold of monarchic principles and practices 
on this continent. 

—0On the 7th, the coast of Newfoundland for many 
miles along the southeast part of the island, had long 
been ani still remained inaccessibly beset with ice. 
Many foreign vessels for St. John’s are near the port, 
but jammed fast and unable to move, while their 
crews are starving. The sealing fleet, whose opera- 
tions commence in March, has been disastrously un- 
successful, fifteen vessels being already known to be 
crushed in the ice. Some screw steamers from 
Scotiand, sent for sealing, have failed entirely. 

fp __} 

To Business Men.—Merchants, bankers, and 
dusiness men—all who wish reliable information 
‘on financial matters at home and abroad, should 
subscribe for Hunt's Merchant’s Magazine and 
Commercial Review— one of the very best periodi- 
®als of its class anywhere published. No intelli- 
gent student of political economy, no banking 
institution, insurance company, or other corporation 
‘Which receives and disburses money, no college or 
‘public library, no man in extensive business, should 
‘be without this authority on all financial questions. 
Seo-advertisement! si4@ 9 
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Association,” 
and also at Port Royal. 
Treasurer, No. 61 John street, New York. 


TuE next meeting of the Newark Congregational Association will 
bw held pes as house ot Bev. We. > ewe in Newark, on Tues- 
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‘ . 5% GEORGE B. BACON, Registrar. 
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Prrt—Fe.iows—At Genoa, Wis., April 2, by Rev. G. Denison 
Peet of Fox Lake, Emerson W. Peet of Elkhorn to Miss Eman J., 
daughter of T. H. Fellows, Esq. 


DIED. 

Srzanns.—At Windham, March 14, suddenly, Rev. George J. 
Stearns, aged 36, a beloved and faithful Pastor, a warm friend, 
a devout man, honored by a!l. 

** Servant of God, well done, 
Enter thy Master's joy.” 

Luveripgg—On the 5th of February, 1862, in the fourteenth 
year of her age, Anna M. C. Leveridge, daughter of J. W. C. 
Leveridge. 

This lovely daughter has so quietly and gently passed 
away from our Christian social circle—from her Sabbath- 
school home, and from her place in the sanctuary, that we can 
hardly realize that she has gone. A great vacancy has been oc- 
casioned by this sudden death, and many stricken hearts in 
silence mourn her early departure. Always thoughtful and re- 
tiring, her inner life a stranger intermeddled not with. This life 
was to her but as a morningdream. Just as her bright young vision 
was opening on a hopeful future, the pearly gates of the New 
Jerusalem opened and the Great Shepherd took this lamb to his 
bosom. Her pastor, Rey. Dr. Krebs of this city, thus beautifully 
speaks, in tribute to her memory : 

“Another was 4 fair young child of one of our most prominent 
families, attaining barely her teens, and then passing away. She 
too was the fruit of a marriage I had solemnized—of parents, one 
of whom had first received the sacred bread and wine from my 
hands, and these hands had also sealed her as a child of the cove- 
nant in the rite of baptism, when those from whom she sprung 
thus owned themselves and their children as the Lord’s, and con- 
secrated them to him. Early instructed in the right way, and 
taught the love of Jesus to the little ones, of whom is the kingdom 
of heaven, blessed with the presence of household prayer, and 
(who will doubt?) the surviving influences of the prayer and 
faith of the sainted mother she lost in infancy, she grew up in- 
telligent and amiable, obedient and happy ; but nights of weari- 
ness and months of decline fell upon her young life, and at length 
the fatal blow, which not all the lavish appliances of affection and 
wealth combined could ward off or survive; and the solace of 
bereaved friends and parents is the belief that the calm, gentle, 
patient, uncomplaining spirit of this dear child, through the'faith 
of Jesus, passed away safely through death and the grave—those 
objects so solemn, so mysterious, so vaguely feared by the young 
—and was sweetly caught up and set like a jewel in her Savior’s 
crown. 














BUSINESS NOTICES. 


READER, YOU CAN HAVE AN ENDURING, 

always ready, and reliable GoLp Pgn, exactly adapted to 
your hand and style of writing, which will do your writing vastly 
cheaper than Steel Pens. If yoh want it, see ‘‘ The Pen is Mightier 
than the Sword,” in another column. 


Fisk & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 38 WALL stREET, New York, 
Umcurrent Money, Gotp And Siiver, Bougut anp Sop. 
Collections made on all Accessible Points, with Prompt Returns. 


STOCKS, BONDS, AND COMMERCIAL PAPER Bought and 
Sold on Commission. 


KS Special attention given to the Purchase and Sale of all 
classes of GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


7-30 TREASURY NOTES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
U. 8S. ONE-YEAR SIX PER CT. TREASURY CERTIFICATES 
Bought, Sold, and Negotiated. 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT ISSUED, 
Drafts drawn on Boston, a ~~ Baltimore, Washington, 
etc., etc. 
Banks, Bankers, Business Firms, and others, opening accounts 


with us, will find their interests carefully consulted, and their 
erders promptly executed. 








HARYEY FISK, A. S, HATCH, 
Late Paying Teller, Bank ofthe Late Cashier Bank of Jersey 
Commonwealth. City. 


M@ Two Year 6 par cent. Taasury Norgs WANTED.“@& 





REFERENCES, 
(BY SPECIAL PERMISSION.) 
NEW YORK. 
Hon. EDWARD HAIGHT, M.C., GEO. ELLIS, Esq., 
(Pres. Bank of the Common- (Cashier Bank of the Common- 


wealth. ) wealth.) 
Hon. JOHN CASSEDY, PAUL SPOFFORD, Esq., 
(Pres. Bank of Jersey City.) (Spofford & Tileston.) 
Hon. J. J. CISCO, Messrs. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
(Assist. Treas. U. S. at N. Y.) (No, 189 Broadway.) 
BOSTON. 


Hox. 8S. H. WALLEY, Mzsst3. SPENCER, VILA & 
(Pres. Revere Bank.) 0., Bankers, 
EDWARD TYLER, EsQy (Cashier Suffolk Bank.) 


PHILADELPHIA, 

B. B. COMEGYS, Esa., Messrs, JAY COOKE & CO., 

(At the Philadelphia Bank. ) Bankers. 
BALTIMORE, 

JAMES MOTT, Esq , (Cashier Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank.) 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Hon. L. E. CHITTENDEN, (Register of the Treasury.) 


HENRY H. BOODY, 


STOCK BROKER, 


Buys and sells Stocks, Bonds, and Public Securities of every kind 
en Commission. Refers, by special permission, to Wm. A, Booth, 
Esq., No. 93 Front street, N. Y.; Geo. A. Coe, Esq., Pres, Am, 
Exchange Bank, N. Y.; Robert Bayard, Esq., No. 12 Wail street, 
N. ¥.; Samuel J. Tilden, Esq., No. 12 Wall street, N. Y. 


GOLD, TREASURY NOTES, 
AND ALL ISSUES OF 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD BY 


LIVERMORE, CLEWS & CO., 
Bankers and Dealers in Securities, 
Nos. 41 and 43 Wall st. 


L D. QLMSTED & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











lL. D. OLMSTED] (LYMAN BAIRD 


LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 
Investments made at ten per cent. interest, amply secured by 
mortgage on property in Chicago. 

NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED, AND OLD CLAINS 
ADJUSTED AND SECURED. 


References to correspondents at different points East will be 
furnished, with cir , giving details of business to any one 
applying by letter. 


THOMAS DENNY & CO., 


No, 8 JAUNCY COURT, No. 39 WALL ST., 

Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, and Government 
Securities, at the Board of Brokers, for cash or on time. Orders 
by mail or otherwise will receive prompt attention. Our Annual 
inancial Circular furnished gratuitously on application. 


SAMUEL HALLETT & CO., 


BANKERS, 
NO, 58 BEAVER STREET, 
New York Crrr, 














Dealers in Foreign and Domestic Exchange, and Negotiators of 
State and Railroad Bonds. 


GHOE AND LEATHER BANK.—NEW YORK, 
April 1, 1862,—At the annual election held this day the 
following named gentlemen were elected Directors of this Bank for 
the ensuing year : 
ANDREW V. STOUT, 
JOSIAH OAKS8S, 
JOSEPH SELIGMAN, 
ALEX. BRAGG, 
B. F. BREEDEN, 
JOHN HARPER, THOS. CARLTON, 
L. C. DEWING, EVERETT CLAPP, 
R, F. BEEKMAN. 
And at a subsequent meeting of the Board, ANDREW V. 
STOUT was unanimously re-elected President for the ensuing 
year. W. A. KISSAM, Cashier. 


SHox AND LEATHER Bang, New York, April 4, 1862. 
\VIDEND.—THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
have this day declared a semi-annual dividend of Four per 

cent. out of the profits of the last six menths, payable on and 
after Tuesday, the 8th inst. The transfer book will be closed 
from the 5th to the 8th inst., inclusive. 

W. A. KISSAM, Cashier. 





W. A. BUDD, 
GEORGE M. GROVES, 
J, B, DICKINSON, 
JOS, T. SANGER, 

Pr. L. ROSS, 








PASSPORT OFFICE. 
No, 200 Broadway, near Fulton street, Ground Floor. 





Naturalized citizens must produce their certificates. Informa- 
tion for travelers furnished on application at the Office, or in reply 
to letters addressed * PASSPORT OFFICE, 

Box 3,813, New York. 





TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is recommended by the Medical Faculty, and the popular expe 
rience of many yeara, as the 


BEST SALINE APERIENT, 
Adapted to all ages and both sexes, in all complaints requiring s 


GENTLE AND COOLING PURGATIVE, APERIENT, 
OR EFFERVESCING DRAUGHT. 











TERE 


| MAY DAY HINTs. 


DON'T NEGLECT YOUR INSURANCm 
POOR INSURANCE IS DEAR AT ANY PRIOa, 





THE 

CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 

No. 102 BROADWAY, 

BETWEEN WALL AND PINE, 
Insures Dwellings, Furniture, and other Insurable Property, 

at fair rates, and divides to its 

three-fourths of its profits, 
Cash Capital.......... 500.000 00 
Garphas, ....ccccecs ve . 571,518 26 
peemgnecdyes bees B96 o cab epee sce seeeeecees 1,071,518 26 


H. H. LAMPORT, See. GEORGE T. HOPE, Pres. 
OYRUS PECK, Assistant Sec. 


LL POX HAVE ALREADY SACRIFICED 

some of our best and bravest troops. Soldiers, listea to the 

voice of reason, supply yourselves with HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 

AND OINTMENT. Pills purify the blood and strengthen the 

stomach, while the Ointment removes all pain, and prevents pit 
marks, Only 25 cents per Box or Pot. 


SEEDS ! SEEDS! SEEDS! 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, No. 876 Broadway, New York, Grower 
and Dealer in best quality culinary VaezTasLz, Grass, and 
FLoweEr SgEbs, embracing everything desirable in both vegetable 
and flower seed department. For sale in quantities to suit pur- 
chasers, at the lowest market rates, 











Descriptive-priced catalogues furnished gratis, and all informa- 
tion ag to prices, for larger and stated quantities, promptly given 
on application. Also a complete assortment of C. S, Garden Tools 
and Horticultural Books. 


DIPHTHERIA.—IN THE SUMMER AND 


Fall of 1861, the above disease was very prevalent in Chat- 
field and vicinity, assuming in many cases great malignancy. In 
every case to which I was called, a free use of ‘‘ TRASK S OINT- 
MENT” was made externally, and my conviction is that it con- 
tributed largely to their recovery. I would not treat a case with- 


out it, 

R. W. TWITCHELL, M.D. 
Chatfield, fin., Jan. 27, 1862. 
Apply early to the throat and chest, and cover with a hot flan- 
nel. See pamphlet, with directions around each bottle. Sold by 
all Druggists. 


OPENING OF SPRING MANTILLAS 


at 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


E. 8. MILLS & CO. 


Have removed to No. 381 Broapwar, corner of White street, and 
are ready to exhibit their new Spring Patterns of 

CLOAKS, MANTILLAS, SACKS, ETC., 

In SUMMER CLOTH, SILK, and FANCY MATERIALS 
adapted to the Season. 


N.B.—E. S. M. & Co. having devoted their first floor to a 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT, invite the special attention of the 
ladies to their SPRING STYLES, believing them to be unequaled 
in variety and richness. Garments of every style made to order, 
and every attention shown to customers. 

To WHOLESALE BUYERS we offer the largest and most 
fashionable stock of these geods to be found inthe city at VERY 
LOW PRICES. 


A GENTLEMAN WRITING FROM KING’S 

Brigade, Arlington House, says: “The measies have left 
our men with very severe coughs, so many otherwise well 
have not been able for weeks to attend the reviews; and all night 
long, from one end of the camp to the other, one hears a continu- 
ous coughing. A number have been recently using the Pain- 
Killer, gad come of the warst Giese hare Seve epgueen cured b: 
it in a few days. Mixed—a large spoonful of the Pain-Killer wit! 
about half a cupful of molasses, it makes the best cough-syrup I 
ever used. 


POULTRY AND FARM PRODUCE 


Of all kinds sold en Commission: Full directions how to pre- 
pare and dress poultry for this market will be sent free to all 
who apply. Consignments solicited. 
ISAAC EMENS, No. 226 FRONT S?., NEW YORK. 
Refers to the Editor of The American Agriculturist. 
" R. S. Williams, President of Market Bank, N. Y. 


ROCKwoon, PHOTOGRAPHER, 

















(Successor to Rintoul & Rockwood,) 
NO. 839 BROADWAY, cor. or THIRTEENTH ST., N. Y. 
ORIGINATOR OF THE 


“VIGNETTE CARTE DE SOUVENIR,” 


and other improvements in the Photographic Art, that have been 
adopted by the profession, in this country and abroad. Every 
style of picture known in the art is made at this establishment, In 
Mechanical Appliances and Artistic Resources, the subscriber is 
unwilling to accept a secondary position. He commands the tal- 
ents of Artists, who in their specialities are unsurpassed by the ar- 
tistic corps of any establishmeft in the world. 


(Ge Every sitvER 44s THE PERSONAL ATTENTION OF THE HEAD 
OF THE ESTABLISHMENT. “@O 


ie Visitors are courteously received and never importuned, 


ROCKWOOD, No. 839 Broadway. 
(QUICKEST FREEZER IN THE WORLD!! 





ICE-CREAM IN A HURRY!!! 


TORREY’S NEW ARCTIC FREEZER, from its peculiar con- 
struction, can be confidently relied on to freeze cream or make 
water ices of a superior quality in from two to four minutes by 


the watch. 


We have already proved, by several public experiments, its 
ability to freeze cream in less than orfé-half the time of any other 


Freezer in the market. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 


), = rer $3 00 ee Se $6 08 
e200 daseeveor 4 00 Be Wis ccenscscees 8 
6 qts DD] | Dh ecvccccvsscs 12 00 


E. S. & J. TORREY, Manufacturers, 
No. 72 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Notz.—Sugerior cream can be made in one of these Freezers 


at a cost of less than 418 cents per quart, 
Several good receipts accompany each Freezer. 


HE GROVER & BAKER SEWING-MACHINE 
is now recognized as the bert. Purchasers should take care 
to buy them only of the rightful patentees. 
A CARD PROM ELIAS HOWE, JR. 

All persons are cautioned not to make, deal in, or use, any 
Sewing Machines which sew from two spools,and make the 
stitch known as the Grover & Baker stitch, unless the same are 
purchased from the Grover & BAKER Sewing-Machine Company, 
or their Agents or Licensees, and stamped under my patent of 
September 10, 1846. 

Said Company, and their Licensees, alone, are legally author- 
ized under their own patents and my said patent, during the ex- 
tended term thereof, to make and sell this kind of Sewing-Ma- 
chine, and all others are piracies upon my said patent, and will 
be dealt with accordingly, wherever found. 

New York. ELIAS HOWE, Jr. 


J OUSEKEEPERS, HOTELKEEPERS, AND 
every person that wants to save money, sce prices for Cook- 
ing Utensils, Silver-Plated Ware, Cutlery, Refrigerators, Ice- 
Pitchers, and Housekeeping Goods, at E, D. BASSFORD’S 
Great Housekeepers’ Bazaar, 
Cooper Institute Building, 
Astor place, one block from Broadway. 


For SALE. 


A STEEL COMPOSITION BELL, 
OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for a Church or Academy. 
WILL BE SOLD LOW FOR CASH. 
J. M. D., this Offics. 











Address 
RICHARDSON’S 
PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE. 


Lonpon Eprtion.—This great work of art was originally issued 
in monthly parts, and completed in 1860. _ The subscription was 
$20, without binding. It is adorned with forty Superb Steel 
Plates, besides title-pages, etc., and over 1,500 Engravings and 
Illustrations, executed in the highest style of art. It is printed on 
very heavy white paper, and beautiful clear type. It is probably 
the most splendid edition of the Hoty Sortptursgs ever published, 
and designed, throngh its truthful and accurate illustrations, not 
only to awaken the interest of the youthfal mind, but to instruct 
as well the reader of maturer years. It should be in every school- 
room and on every parlor le. greatly reduced at 
bay it is now offered for the first time, briags it within the reach 
of all. 


Plain, substantial sheep binding, marble edges....$6 00 
Full morocep, gilt edges, superb............ 0.0... 8 00 


Any one sending an order, and prices as above, for three, (either 
style, and not necessarily to one address,) may retain $3 commis- 
or a splendid Bible in blue velvet and gilt will bz forwarded 


For five a commission of @6 may be retained, or an $3 Bible 
All current bank-notes received. Letters at my risk. 

RALPH P. WILKINSON, t, 

New Haven, Ct. 


STONINGTON LINE FOR BOSTON, VIA 
NEWPORT, TAUNTO 


LONDON, STONINGTON, 
Ear nfitcna aay eee hse 











EDWARDS, Ageat. 


e ee n 


P. Bee i ; , 
pee ht a 


si 


INDEPENDENT. 





prusric BENEFACTRESS. 
REAL MERIT. 


Rav. 0. A. stant 2 dR Bie Union, N. ¥. ae 
writes : very cheerfully my testimony 
py el a ha 





natural color, and 

hey, J. H. N. Y. 7“ it for a rela- 
tive. The falling o/ the hair and it 
Sang gg to Seteeet ent ” 

Rev. J. Brative, &, 1: “lL wil testity te their valee ta 
the most Liberal They have my hair w it 
was gray, to its original color.” 

Rav. A. Mass.: “‘I have used them with 

effect, neither bald nor gray. My hair was 
and brittle ; now soft as in Y 

Rav. H. V. DEGEN, Mass.: “That they promote 

growth of the hair baldness is, I have the evidence of 


own ~ - 
Rav. 9. B. MORLEY, tay ioe Mass. A only “| bottle 
restored ue of youth. I know 
many others that ha it with same effect.” 
(Ge A host of others wowill be happy to show. 


“IT CAN BE DONE.” 
READ THE AB@VE, AND BE CONVINOGED. 
GLORI¢GUS TRIUMPH! 
THE @NLY RELIABLE. 
MRS. i. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR. BESTORER 
ayp ZYLOBALSAMUM, on 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 


They are positively indispensable to every Lady and Gentle- 
man’s Toilet. Manufactory and Sales Office, 
Ne.198 GREENWICH Sr., New Yorx. 
For sale by all Druggist. 


ANCTHER IMPROVEMENT IN PHOTO- 
GRAPHY ! 





ROCKWOOD, 


(Successor to Rintou, & Rocxwoop, No. 839 Broadway,) 
Is enabled, by a recent improvement in the art, to insure good 
photographs of the interiors of Churches, Libraries, Picture-Gal- 
leries, etc., no matter how feeble the light. All sizes of out and 
in-door Photographic Views taken, from stereoscopic size to plates 
17x20 inches. 


HAR DYE! HAIR DYE! 


WILLIAM A. 





BATCHELER’S 
HAIR DYE is the best in the world. All others are imitations. 
Applied at No, 16 Bond street, and sold everywhere: 

Factory, No, 81 Barclay street, 


H's HAIR DYE, 50 CENTS.—BLACK OR 
BROWN 


The best ia use for Coler, Durability, etc. Warraated. Depot, 
No. 1 Barelay st., N. ¥., and sold by all Druggists and at all fancy 
goods stores. 











« (THE PEN [S MIGHTIER THAN THE 
SWORD.” 
THE GOLD PEN—THE_BEST OF ALL PENS. 


MORTON'S LD PENS. 
THE BEST PENS IN THE WORLD. 
On receipt of any of the following sums in cash or post-stamps, 
the subscriber will send by return mail, or otherwise as directed, 
a Gold Pen or Pens, selecting the same according to description, 


viz. : 

GOLD PENS, WITHOUT CASES. 
For 25 cents, the Magie Pen ; for 38 cents, the Lucky Pen ; for 
50 cents, the Always-Ready Pen; for 75 cents, the Elegant Pen; 
and for $1, the Excelsior Pen. 
The sizes are, Nos, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
THE SAME PENS IN SILVER-PLATED EXTENSION CASES, 

WITH PENCILS 


For 50 cents, the Mi Pen ; for 75 cents, the Lucky Pen ; for 
$1, the Always-Ready Pen ; for $1 25, the Elegant#en; and for 
$1 50, the Excelsior Pen. ese are well fi , good writing 
Gold Pens, with Iridosmin Points, the average wear of every one 
of which will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

The Name “A. Morton” “Number,” and “Quality,” are 
stamped on the following Pens, and the Points are warranted for 
six mont’ s, except against accident. The numbers indicatesize 
ee No. 1 being the smallest, No. 6 the largest, for the 
pocket; No, 4 the smallest, and No. 10 the largest Mammoth Gold 
Pen, for the desk, Long and medium Nibs of all sizes and quali- 
ties. Short Nibs of Nos. 4, 5,6,and7, and made only of first 
quality. The ——- are fac similes of the sizes and styles. 

GOLD PENS, WITHOUT CASES." 

For75 cents, a No. 1 Pen, Ist quality, or a Ne. 3 Pen, 3d quality. 

For $1, a No. 2 Pen, lst quality, or a No. 3 Pen, 2d quality, or 
a No. 4 Pen, 3d quality. 

For $1 25, a No. 3 Pen, Ist quality, or a No. 4 Pen, 2d quality, 
ora No. 5 Pen, 3d quality. 

For $1 50, a No. 4 Pen, Ist quality, or a No. 5 Pen, 2d quality, 
or a No. 6 Pen, 3d quality. 

For $1 75, a No. 5 Pen, Ist quality, or a No, 6 Pen, 2d quality. 

For $2 25, a No. 6 Pen, lst quality. 

THE SAME GOLD PENS IN SILVER EXTENSION CASES, 
WITH PENCILS. 

For $1 50, a No, 1 Pen, lst quality, or a No. 3 Pen, 3d quality. 

For $1 75, a No, 2 Pen, Ist quality, or a No. 3 Pen, 2d qnality, 
or a No, 4 Pen, 3d qvality. 

For $2, a No. 3 Pen, Ist quality, or a No. 4 Pen, 2d quality, or 
a No. 5 Pen, 3d quality. 

For $2 50,a No. 4 Pen, Ist quality, or a No. 5 Pen, 2d quality, 
or a No. 6 Pen, 3d quality. 

For $3, a No. 5 Pen, Ist quality, or a No. 6 Pen, 2d quality. 

H ie a 7, IN SILVRR-MOUNTED 
60 ENS A 1 au . 4 x 
MD PENS 2h es DERS 


Pen ; fer $3 50, a No. 7 Pen. 

For $4, a No. 8 Pen; for $5, a No. 9 Pen ; and for $6, a No, 10 
Pen. : 

The ‘Ist quality” are pointed with the very best Iridosmin 
Points, carefully seleeted, and none of this quality are sold with 
the slightest imperfection which skill and the closest scrutiny can 
detect. F 

The “2d quality” are superior to any Pens made by him 
previous to the year 1860, 

The ‘‘3d quality” he intends shall equal in respect to Durabil- 
ity, Elasticity, and Good Writing Qualities (the only true consid- 
erations) any Gold Pens made elsewhere. 

In regard to the Cheap Gold Pens, he begs leave to say that, 
previous to operating his New and Patented Machines, he could 
not have made as Good Writing and Durable Pens, for the price, 
had the Gold been furnished gratuitously. 

Parties ordering must in all instances specify the ‘‘ Number” 
end * Quality” of the Pens wanted, and be particular to describe 
the kind of Pens they prefer—whether stiff or limber, coarse er 
ine. 

. (> For sale by all dealers in the line throughout the country. 
Address, A. MORTON, 
No, 25 Maiden lane, New York. 

Any one sending a single letter post-stamp will receive a eircu- 
lar with the engravings above referred to. 


NEW DRESS GOODS. 





300 PACGCEAGES, 
NOW IN STORE AND READY FOR INSPECTION, 
EMBRACING THE MOST POPULAR FABRICS AND STYLES OF THIS 
SEASON'S IMPORTATION. 





ALSO, 150 PACKAGES 
“ MOZAMBIQUES” AND “ DUBLIN GREYS” 


oN CONSIGNMENT, FOR SALE BY THE PACKAGE ONLY. 


WICKS, SMITH & CO., 
NOS. 81 AND 83 FRANKLIN STREET. 


THE GREAT FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
— * 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 








THE NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE is published 
every TUESDAY and FRIDAY. 


Contents or No. 1,760, (APRIL 8 :] 
I.. LEADING ARTICLES : Ready! Lord Lyons; Trou- 


ATLANTIS MUTUAL. 
New Your, January 27, 1982. 


THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
Gharter of the Company, submit the following statement of 

ite affairs on the 31st December, 1861: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist Janua- 

fy, 1861, to Sist December, 1961................$8,940,288 54 

Premiums on Pelicies net marked off ist January, 


Total amount ef Marine Premiums..........-. .....95,314,576 88 
Ne Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor 

upon Fire Risks disconnected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1961, te 3lst 

December, 1961... secccccceccecces M4, 155,166 78 
Losses paid during the same period... .$2,311,650 29 

Returns of Premiums and 





eeeeeeeeee 





The Company has the following Assets, vis. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, City, 
Bank, and other Stocks........... see ceccee see .2,023,403 81 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise... .... cesccee 000,340 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages............... 983,760 00 
Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mort- 
gages, and other Loans, sundry notes, rein- 
surance and other claims due the Company, 
eatimated at...... 2.2.2 se cnceseceeee cocccesceee 188,783 O8 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.......... oses+ 1,618,850 02 
ST, 000 ccsenesenestesesehasstheesoen -» 246,543 04 
Total amount of Assets...........-.+.+++ eeceep $5,995,680 79 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives 
on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next. 

After reserving TWO AND A QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS 
of psofits, the outstanding certificates of the issue of 1860 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal represen- 
tatives, on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 31st Decem- 
ber, 1861, for which certificates will be issued on and after Tussday 
the Eighth of April next. 

The profits of the Company, ascertained from the 

lat of July, 1842, to the Ist of January, 1961, 





for which certificates were issued, amountto.. $11,690,210 
Additional profits from ist January, 1961, to Ist 
SL, ides hte neeins cass0edes nucciaieas 1,250,000 
Total profits for 193¢ years..... $12,040,210 
The Certificates previous to 1860, have been re 
deemed by cash..... seouneaen?seoi denqesece o 8,889,470 
Net earnings remaining with the Company, on Ist 
RE abe awereres $4,050,740 


By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Sxcuerarr. 


TRUSTEES. 

John D. Jones, Caleb Barstow, Denais Perkins, 

les Dennis, A. P. Piliot, Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
W. H. H. Moore, Leroy M. Wiley, William Wood, 
Thomas Tileston, Daniel S. Miller, J. Henry Burgy, 
Henry Coit, 8, T. Nicoll, Cornelius Grinnell, 
Wm. C. Pickersgill, Joshua J. Henry, C. A. Hand, 
Lewis Curtis, Geo. J. H nm, Watts Shermaa, 
Charles H. Russell, David Lane, Edward R. Bell, 
Lewell Holbrook, James Bryoe, kK. Morgan, 
Robert ue, Wm. Sturgis, Jr., B. J: How 
P. A. Heary K. , 

Gans, A. A. Low, Fletcher Westray, 

Reyal Phelps, William E. Dodge, Rob. B, Mintura,Jr. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vioe-Pres’t. 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, Nos. 112 & 114 BROADWAY. 


GREE GATE s cnc snes ceccbeccscdctecce oe $1,000,000 60 
ASSETS, Ist Jan. 1662...........---. 000. bssecee +. 1,521,268 08 
BNE boc cee 0 cvcces ccccesevezcetecse wees 55,000 43 
ASSETS. 

Cash, Balance in ay ee posta sapere $124,434 14 

and Mortgages enon 

wou asleen $1,715.900)....... OR Nae toy 910,219 53 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand, (market value 

of securities, $153,653) ...... Sagerdedeccerccce 126,300 60 
United States Stocks and Treasury Notes, (market 

VARS) . cccdcccrishsodsedcccdesceer Pededvecsdove 83,800 00 
State Stocks, (market value)...........+-00.eeeeee ° 35,661 00 
Bank Stocks, (market value)................-csee0 65,225 00 
Brooklyn City Water Bonds, (market value)....... ‘ B eo 
inl ct tucbn iaMacuacy, 1963, (ofwhick wai,ree io 

t due on ‘an ofw 

has cinen boOn _ pe eeoE pee 29,348 85 


Balance in hands of Agents, and in course of trans- 
mission from Agents, on lst January, (of which 
$21,980 90 has since been received).......... ° 


57,188 88 
Bills Receivable, (for Premiums on Inland Risks)... 22,711 99 
Other , Miscelianeots items....... vhs «4 5,086 16 

Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at 
Poucapessdisuetecstescesees Spebesnccece 1,643 53 
er - $1,521,268 06 

LIABILITIES. 

Claims for Losses Outstanding on Ist January, 1862....$54,570 43 
Due Stockholders on account 14th and 15th dividends. . 510 08 


This Company insures against loss or damage by Firz, and the 
risks of INLAND NAVIGAMON and TRANSPORTATION, on favorable 
terms. Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F, WILLMARTH, Vice-President: 
JOHN MoGEE, Secretary, 
New York, Jan. 14, 1862. 


ONSUMPTION. EARLIEST SYMPTOMS; 

Infallible signs ; diet, exercise, climate, and localities best 
adapted to its prevention, arrest, or alleviation. $115. By DR, 
W. W. HALL, Editor of Hall’s Journal of Health, New York— 
$1 a year, 


$200 PER ANNUM.—SELECT SCHOOL 
for Boys at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Apply for Circu- 
lars, etc., to 


‘A. B. WIGGIN, A.M., Principal. 
REMOVAL.—PIANOS. 


T. S. BERRY has remove his Piano Rooms to No, 593 
BROADWAY, opposite Metropolitan Hotel, where may be found 
Hallet, Davis & Co.’s celebrated Pianos, and other Boston and 
New York Pianos, at great bargains. MELODEONS cheap. Goop 
Szconp-Hanp Pianos from $25 te $175. Pianos and Melodeons 
to let, and rent applied on purchase. 

Pianos tuned. Pianos Bovaur, 











T. S. BERRY, 
No, 593 Broadway, 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 





JY OUSEKEEPERS, 
GROCERS, and 
COUNTRY MERCHANTS, 


Always buy the best. Pure articles, full weight, sell readily, and 
promote the interest of all concerned. PYLE’S SALERATUS, 
CREAM TARTAR, PURIFIED SODA, and O. K. SOAP, are 
always Pure and Just Weight, and sold reasonable, Every 
Housekeeper should use them, and every Grocer should order 
them. Price List sent by mail. 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
Cor. Washington and Franklin streets, New York. 





ble in the Department of the Interior; C ticut ; 
The President’s Emancipation Abroad ; State Trea- 
son ; The Rebellion at its Last Gasp—Universal Con- 
scription ; West Virginia ; Editorial Paragraphs. 

Il..WAR NEWS SUMMARY. 

Ill..LATER FROM PORT ROYAL: Arrival of Major- 
Gen. Hunter; Gen. Sherman Transferred to the 
West ; Operations in Florida ; The Attack on North 


Edisto ; Unien Prisoners in Charleston ; A “ Merri- 
mac” in Savannah River ; Gen. Hunter's General 
Orders. 

iV..HOLLINS'S GUN-BOAT, THE MANASSAS, OR 
* TURTLE.” 

V..FROM TENNESSEE : Correspondence of The N. ¥. 
Tribune. 

VI. IMMENSE REBEL ARMY CONCENTRATING AT 
CORINTH, 


Vil.. APPEAL TO 1HE PEOPLE OF TENNESSEE. 
Vill.. THE BATTLE OF PEA RIDGE, 
1X..STATE MILITARY CORTRACTS. 
X..WHAT MR. YANCEY SAID. 
XI..NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
XII..THE SIEGE OF ISLAND No. TEN: Attack on the 
Rebel Floating Battery ; The Enemy’s Blockade Run ; 


Gen. Pope on the Tennessee Shore ; The Movement a 
Grand Success. 
X1JI..BARBARITIES OF THE BATTLE-FIELD. 
xIV..LATEST NEWS RECEIVED BY TELEGRAPH: 
Pay for Army Supplies and Quarters; The Kidnap- 
ping Case ; The Drafting in Savannah. 
xV..THE ADVANCE OF THE POTOMAC ARMY: Skir- 
mishing near Yorktown; List of the Killed and 
Wounded ; Col. Ashby Driven Again ; Advance upon 
Yorktown; The Outer Defenses Taken; A Strong 
Rebel Force There ; A Three Days’ Siege Required, 
XVI.. FROM GEN. BANKS’S DEPARTMENT : Sharp Skir- 
mishing ; Operations near Edinburgh. . 
XVII.. THE OCCUPATION OF WASHINGTON, N.C. 
XVII..IMPORTANT FROM BIG CREEK GAP, 
XIX. FROM MEXICO: Correspondence of The N. Y. 
Tribune. 


XX..FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. A Love Story. 


XXI.. THE LOWELL COTTON FACTORIES: Correspond- 
ence of The N. Y. Tribune. 
XXII... AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

XX1II..FROM FORTRESS MONROE: The Merrimac; Burn- 
side Ordered to Evacuate Newbern; Fort Macon 
about to be Attacked. 

XXIV.,PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 

XxXV..THE NEW YORK LEGISLATURE. 


XXX..MISCELLANEOUS. 
XXX1..MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 
XXXI..THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 

XXXIII..THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR -1862. 

(XXXIV..COMMERCIAL MATTERS: Full 


st 


Copy for one year, $3. Two Copies one year, 


b year, $5, 
Copies, one year, $11.25. Ten Copies, to one address, $20. - 
por acho vent, , WesendanExtraCopy, = = 
For s Club of Forty, ° jevad The Daily Tribune gratis, 








ANCIENT HARMONY REVIVED. 


A Selection of Music as originally written by Billings, 
Belcher, Edson, Holden, Holyoke, Maxim, Ingalls, Goff, Kimball, 
Reed, Swan, Wood, West, and —: and ee E os 
authors, particularly from W. Tansur’s original works. Price 7 
cts. $6 per dozen. Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Boston, 


YAN ANDEN’S PATENT PORTABLE 
COPYING PRESS. 
HANNAH & CO,, 


Sole Proprietors, No. 29 Cliff street, N. Y. 
TWO SIZES—$1 and $1 25. 





(= On receipt of price, a Press will be mailed to any address, 
postage paid. Descriptive Circulars sentif requested. Stationers 
and Agents supplied on liberal terms, 


RHODES SUPER PHOSPHATE. 
THE STANDARD MANURE. 
Orrice—B. M. RHODES & CO., No. 82 Sours St., BALTimoRE, 








REPRESENTED BY 
H. EB. MORING, 
No. 97 Pearl Street, near Hanover Square, New York. 
[Ce To whom Dealers will please apply. 


[MPORTANT. 


Send all Money and Packages to Soldiers by HARNDEN’S 
Express, No. 74 Broadway, as they have U. 8. Government per- 
mission to forward to the army at Fortress Monroe, Washington! 
Sandy Hook, Baltimore, Frederick City, Port Royal, and other 
points, for half rates. Their Express is the oldest in the United 
States. 

Their Great Eastern and Philadelphia Expresses sent as for- 
merly. 

They connect with all Expresces througheut the Union. Mark 
packages care of HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, New York. 








NTIL THE “TAX BILL” BECOMES A LAW, 
any clergyman whe will send me four letter stamps wll 
receive by return mail a Dorian Packacs of my Inomw axe Sws- 



















































































































































HE MERCHANT'S MAGA 
AND 


COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


ESTABLISHED BY FREEMAN HUNT. 


THE APRIL No. OF THE MERCHANT'S MAGAZINE is aow 
ready, containing more than the usual variety of interesting 
matter and valuable information. 
THIS NUMBER BEGINS with another of the highly attract- 
ive and entertaining articles by our mew contributor, ‘0, A, 
W.,” followed by a capital examination of the POST-OFFION 
FINANCES by PLINY MILES, Esq. 
THE EXCELLENT MAP which is alio given this month, wilt 
be found of the greatest assistance in the study of the importaat 
subject of LAKE DEFENSES, so admirably discussed in the 
report of Hon. ISAAC N. ARNOLD, which is also published in 
the present issue. 
As usual, the monthly ‘‘ COMMERCIAL REVIEW,” aod the 
departments of “TRADE AND COMMERCE,” of “MINING, 
MANUFACTURE, AND ART,” and the “ JOURNAL OF BANK- 
ING, CURRENCY, AND FINANCE,” ete,, etc.,. are full of 
invaluable matter, interesting tothe MERCHANT, the BANKER, 
and all others desiring to possess a record of the transactions ef 
the commercial world. 
PRICE FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, 
COMMUNICATIONS TO BE ADDRESSED TO 
WILLIAM B. DANA, 
Editor and Proprietor, 
No. 61 William street, New York. 


[THE HOWE " SEWING-MACHINES. 


E. HOWE, Jz., Original Inventor and Patentee; 
Established in 1845; Perfected in 1862. 
The important improvements which have recently been added 
to this Machine effectually remedy the inherent defecta in all 
Sewing-Machines heretofore produced, and which render the 
Howe Machine fully up to the requirements of the age, Ne 
difficulty in doing fine or coarse work on the same Machine. Ne 
breaking needles, No missing stitches. No trouble in learning 
or keeping in order. Call and see, or send for a Descriptive 
Catalogue of styles and prices. A few responsible Agents would 
be dealt with liberally. Address 
THE HOWE SEWING-MACHINES, 
No. 437 Broadway, New York. 


THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE, PATENTED 

Feb. 18, 1862, magnifying 100 diameters or 10,000 times, yet 
so simple that a child can use it, will be sent by mail on receipt of 
$225. A liberal discount made tothetrade. Address HENRY 
CRAIG, No, 182 Center st., New York. Agents wanted. 


REMOVAL. 


PcBLISHED MONTHLY. Ad, 











BLAKEMAN & MASON, 
(Late PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & MASON,) 


Have removed their Business to 
NO. 21 MURRAY STREET, 

A few doors from Broadway, | 

Store lately occupied by Pratt, Oakley & Co, 


B. & M. offer for sale, in addition to their own publications and 
large stock of 
£CHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 


A complete assortment of 
STATIONERY, BLANK BOOKS, AND WRAPPING. PAPER. 


Mr. JAMES S. OAKLEY of the late firm of Pratt, Oakley &Ce,, 
will remain with us, and solicits the patronage of all the frieads of 
his late firm, Any orders from them will receive his personal 
attention. 


MREES AT LOW PRICES. 
FOR SPRING OF 1962, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY respectfully solicit attention to their 
present immense stock, covering upwards of 500 acres of land, and 
embracing 

STANDARD FRUIT TREES for Orchards. 

DWARF FRUIT TREES for Gardens. 

HARDY GRAPES. All the best new and old sorts. 

FOREIGN GRAPES for Vineries, Aligthe newest and best, 

DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

WEEPING OR DROOPING TREES. 

RARE AND BEAUTIFUL LAWN TREES. 

HARDY EVERGREEN TREES. 

NEW AND RARE EVERGREEN TREES, inc'uding the finest 
LONG LEAVED PINES of California, as also the CYPRESS 
ARBOR VITAE, etc., etc. 

EVERGREEN AND FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

EVERGREEN AND DECIDUOUS HEDGE PLANTS, 

ROSES of all classes, New and old sorts. The largest stock im 
America, 

CHINESE HERBACEOUS PONIES. 

SUPERB DOUBLE DAHLIAS. 

PHLOXES, and other Perennial Border Plants in great variety- 

BEDDING PLANTS, All the most popular. 

All these and other articles offered are well-grown and reliable, 
and will be furnished at wholesale apd retail at greatly reduced 

prices. 

Parties who wish to purchase, should communicate with us by 
mail, or come and see our stock. 

The following catalogues will be sent gratis, prepaid, to. all whe 
apply and enclose one stamp for each: 

No, 1. A descriptive catalogue of Fruits, 

No, 2. A descriptive catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, ctc., etc. 

No. 3. A catalogue of Green and Hot-House and Bedding Planta, 
Dahiias, etc., etc 

No. 4. A Wholesale Catalogue. 

Any information not contained in the catalogues will be given 


on application, 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, 
tochester, N. Y. 





Over 40 fine varieties, 


April, 1862. 
NEW BOOKS FOR THE ARMY. 


THE SILENT COMFORTER, for the tents, hospitals, or siok 
chamber, large folio shects, with texts in large type, for every day 
in the month. 37 cents. 

“THE BIBLE READER :” or, the ‘‘ Word Method” applied to 
the Bible. Cheap edition, 15 cents; 5 tablets, in sheets, each 4 
cents ; on cards, 17 cents. 


Published by Am, &.-S. Union. 
eo ets G, 8. SCOFIELD, No, 599 Broadway, 


FROM EARLY PROOF- 
SHEETS 
LAST POEMS 

BY 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 
With a Memoir by Tuzopore Tritton. 








Now READY 


Two editions to match her works, viz. : 

1 vol. blue and gold, 75 cents. 

1 vol, 16mo, brown cloth, 75 cents. 
This volume includes those Poems left in manuscript at her 
death, and completes the edition of her poetical works. 
*,* Sent by mail on receipt of the price, 
JAMES MILLER, 

(Succussor to C. 8, Francis & Co.,) 

No, 522 Broadway. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 


PARSON BROWNLOW’S WONDERFUL BOOK. 


Apply to GEORGE W. CHILDS, Publisher. No. 628 and 630 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. ° 
APPLEGATE & CO., Cincinnati, Publishers for the West, 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES. | 


The NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES is published Tues- 
day and Friday mornings, and may be had at the counter, in 
wrappers, ready for mailing. It contains the LATEST INTEL. 
LIGENCE up to the moment of going to press. In addition, wil! 
be found, graphic letters from our correspondents at Headq aact- 
ers, and letters from other divisions of the army. 

Contents No. 787. 

NEWS FROM WASHINGTON AND THE POTOMAC,—The 
Advance to Warrenton and Edenburg. The Opening Campaign, 
A Reconnoissance near Fredericksburg. Letters from the Capital 
end the Lewer Camps. 

NEWS FROM THE WEST AND SOUTH,—Affairs in Missourt, 
Arkansas, and Tennessee. The Bombardment of Island No, 10. 
The advance of the Union Armies. Preparations for a S mtherg 
Water loo near Corinth ; and a variety of other exciting intelligenete 

NEWS FROM THE SOUTHERN COAST. 

NEWS FROM THE REBEL, STATES.—With Extracts from 
their Press. 

NEWS FROM EUROPE.—With Letters from London, Patit, 
etc. The President’s Emancipation Message Abroad, 

LETTERS FROM UTAH, 

LEADING ARTICLES on the current topics of the day, 

THE PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS IN FULL. 

A CAREFULLY-PREPARED SUMMARY OF THE NEWS, 
both Rebellion and General. : 

‘ITEMS OF DOMESTIC AND AGRICULTURAL INTE EST 
—Compiled from sources, many of Which are inaccessible 9 €b8 
American reader. rae 

PAGE OF CAREFULLY-PREP COMMERCIAL 
mremnasenset,cmtasiing eaten the markets 08 the 
latest quotations. Stentlt . 

A very interesting Number. , , 
Faeus|— Three Dallare a year ; tw Copied w6 One aiirene Toe 
Five Dollars. © ; + 
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TEND IN HEAVEN. oe 
cA. F——,.” so says the public 
od to life, Deacon A. F——,” 
3 of those who knew and loved him. 
Ay circle has contracted—the heavenly 
‘and enlarged. We wish him joy that he 
into rest. 
Died after a short illness.” His transit over 
«the river was.speedy. No doubt he made the 
shadewy valley through which the turbid, fathom- 
Jess waters run, ring with his hallelujahs and 
yejoicings. _ It is refreshing to hear the songs of joy 
and triumph that occasionally come up from that 
V¥éarful.gorge. It makes the way seem less terrific 
*4e those of us who are closely following after. 

-Our friend, while he sejourned here, was @ dili- 
“gent secker after the way of holiness. He planted 
“his feet on the King’s highway. He had shaken 
“himself from the dust of worldliness, and been 
leesed from the bands of a sinful captivity. Still, 
(“while in this mortal state, he mourned that he 
‘@euld see the mysteries of godliness“and the 
‘bediuties of holiness only as through a glass darkly, 
-an@ longed for the bright coming day when, with 
angel vision, in the presence of his Savior, he should 
-gee and know the truth. Now the day has arrived. 
“We are glad for you, our brother, that you have 
‘mwaked in the likeness of your glorious Re- 
@eemer, and are satisfied. 

“ Do we mourn when another star 

Shines out from the glittering sky ? 

Bo we weep when the noise of war 
And the rage of conflict die? 

Then why should our tears roll down, 
And our heart with grief be riven, 

Fer another gem in the Savior’s crown, 
And another soul in heaven ?” 

Whata difference there must be in the condition 

ef Christians as they emerge from the dark river of 
death into the world of spirits. Of some we think 
as new-born babes in asphyxia. Surely they will 
need close ministration of angel nurses, and many 
a puff of the Almighty breath, before their soul- 
hangs can be inflated, and they made to respire 
im the etherial atmosphere of heaven. And then 
shew feeble and fluttering will be their pulse, how 
‘slew their growth! And why? Tha conditions 
ef the preparatory growth have not been right. 
They have been clutched too tightly in the grasp 
ef this material, sensuous state—their vitality has 
been checked. Itis much as ever if they come to 
animation at al! in the heavenly realm. 

;But some there are of whom it may truly be 
said, they never dic—who just “swoon away from 
this vrorld into that,” nothing more than stunned 
fer the moment by the shock that rends off the 
mertal.coil. The breath of heaven comes as natu- 
yal -te them as if they had always breathed it. 
Such a soul needs no Hades, no purgatory, no 
“third condition,” or “seventh sphere,” or “ inter- 
mediate state,” to prepare it for its etérnity. 
Heaven has been already begun here below. The 
“kingdom of God, which is righteousness, and 

ace, and joy in the Holy Ghost,” has been estab- 

ished in the soul. 

As it passes out from its earthly minority to the 
stature of the perfect ones above, it comes as it 
‘were into its’ home, its native element, its only con- 
genial affiliations. 

Such is the “entrance into the everlasting king- 
-dem ef .our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ,” that is 
to be “ministered abundantly” to such as “give 
diligence” to “make their calling and election 
sure.” 

Such is the hope and belief we have concerning 
:@ur departed friend and brother. H. E. B. 





THE LEGEND OF 8ST. CATHERINE. 


Ir was about three hundred years after the com- 

‘ing of our Lord, and in the wide Roman empire 
«thousands and thousands believed on his name. 
‘They were peaceable and honest and friendly 
people, who did nobody any harm in word or deed. 
And because it was seen that the Christians were 
‘the best neighbors and the best citizens, the emper- 
rs had allowed them to build churches, and to 
wership Christ just as they thought right, and had 
excused them from offering sacrifices to idols and 
from being present at heathen feasts. And.they 
grew to be so numerous, and were so esteemed that 
@hey were preferred to places of great trust and 
honer, so that the emperor’s armies, and his courts 
ef justice, and even his palace, were full of Chris- 
tians. 

But now it happened at this time that a bad man, 
named Maximinus, got possession of the throne. 
He had been a cowherd in his youth, but because 
he loved fighting too well for that peaceable occupa- 
tien, he had become a soldier. Being a giant in 
size, and strong as Goliah, he was a useful soldier, 
but his base and cruel spirit made him both hated 
and feared by his fellows. He could knock in a 
horse’s teeth with one blow of his fist, and was 
quite as ready to do the same to a comrade. More- 
@ver, he was a monstrous glutton and drunkard, 
and when he had swilled and gorged his fill, he was 
enly the more like some ferocious and bloody brute. 
Me was so ignorant withal, that he could neither read 
nor write. And besides all this, he was a besotted 
heathen, and hated the Christians and their God 
with bitter hatred. 

It may easily be guessed what such a man would 
do when he came to be emperor. When he found 
himself seated on the throne, the robe of royal pur- 
ple on his coarse limbs, and the scepter of the world 
im his hands, he began to think that he was himself 
a god,and commanded that prayers and incense 
should be offered him. No one in all the realm 
‘was allowed to speak, or even to think, except ac- 
cerding to his pleasure. And being as jealous as 

: he was cruel, he suspected everybody ; and many 
were the innocent persons put to death, merely be- 
eause he supposed that every one who was wise and 
good must wish for his downfall. 

Bat of all his unhappy subjects, none were so 
hated by him as the Christians. He tore down 
their churches, and forbade them even to meet in 
their own houses to worship God. He did worse 
than this, compelling such as he could terrify to 
bow down before his false gods, and to blaspheme 
the name of Christ, their Lord and Savior. Those 
who disobeyed his decrees were punished with hor- 
rible deaths. Some were nailed to the cross, some 
were thrown to wild beasts, some were cast into 
ealdrons ef scalding pitch. And so the voice of 
pure worship and the sweet music of Christian 
psalms grew still as death; save where in some 
mountain fastness or in dens and caves of the earth, 
a few faithful ones crept together in the darkness, 
to strenBthen each other’s hearts, and to thank the 
Lord that they were counted worthy to suffer for 
his sake. ae 

It happened on a certain day that Maximinus 
held a great feast in honor of his gods in an open 
square in Alexandria. In the center an altar 

erected, and before it stood the heathen 

riests, holding by cords the animals to be sacri- 

See their horns wreathed with garlands of flow- 

ere... ye rr — sat ~ on a gree 
clothed in e, and wearing a go. 

a Around them. were gathered thousands 

and tens of thousands of 


Great city. 
‘*At this moment a maiden was seen to step into 
the open space before the tyrant. It was Catherine, 


princess of a native ro t and 
soblest of the maidens cf Alamtacn Her 


er form 
‘was tall and slender, as the stalk of a lily, and the 
first roses of youth bloomed on her rounded 
But the! majesty of an was in her mien, and 





“Bravo!” he crie “it shall | be as thou hast said ; 
and-if my ophers fail to overthrow re 
zeasonings of a.girl, they shall be roasted, 


“So the sacrifice was deferred, and fifty of the 

wisest heathen were assembled to debate with 
Catherine in presence of the Emperor and the 
people. It wasa Deeg sight. On the one side, 
these grave and learned sages, with their long gray 
locks and beards; on the other, one young and 
tender maiden. All that day they argued, and the 
next, and the day after. The wise men did their 
best ; for if they had not all full faith in their gods, 
they believed in the wrath of the tyrant. But 
nothing could withstand the wisdom of Catherine ; 
for not only was she learned in all the philosophy 
of the schools, but God helped her, so that her 
thoughts were clear as the light, and her words 
shriveled up their vain reasonings as fire consumes 
the dry stubble. At the end of the third day they 
ceased, being utterly confounded and put to silence, 
and Catherine remained the victor of the field. 
Then was the Emperor full of wrath and fury 
against his wise men, and he commanded a mon- 
strous pile to be p in sight of the altar, and 
the whole fifty perished in one fire. Butto Catherine 
he offered life and even the dignity of empress, if 
she would abjure her faith and worship his gods. 
When all his temptations were spurned by the 
rincely maiden, his rage was that of a hungry 
ion, and he ordered that she should die a eruel 
and lingering death by being broken on the wheel. 
Accordingly she was bound upon the machine, 
and Maximinus stationed himself close at hand 
that he might satiate his vengeance by witnessing 
her tortures. 
At that moment (so runs the old legend, which 
our readers must remember is but a beautiful fable) 
a flash of lightning out of the clear sky slays the 
executioners, and severs the ropes which bind her 
tender limbs. Mad with rage, the tyrant causes 
her to be instantly beheaded. But angels were 
waiting round the scaffold, who received her pure 
and constant spirit, and bore it upward to the gates 
of Paradise, where it was welcomed with songs and 
everlasting joy. Evsesia. 





“BETTER MOMENTS.” 
BY C. A. MASON. 


Have they not come to all of us ? Moments when 
we have been conscious of a new life, better than 
the old, beating within us ?—times when duty, 
stern mentor of us all, has become transfigured, and 
stands beckoning at our side, an angel of light and 
beauty ?—moments when it has seemed so easy 
and so lovely to be good and true, so hard and so 
terrible to be aught else? Ah, these better mo- 
ments! Could we but stereotype them in our 
everyday experience, reproducing them on every 
new page of life, incorporating them into our indi- 
viduality, giving them leave to become a part of 
ourselves, how benign, how blessed, would be their 
ministry! As it is, how their transient visits throw 
a glow and warmth into the soul that no other 
stimulus, intellectual or physical, can impart. It 
matters not how or when they come. You are 
sitting alone in your chamber, or you are listening, 
it may be, to some earnest appeal te the better self 
that lies wrapped and dormant within your other 
and ordinary self, and in an instant there flashes 
upon you a revelation as if from heaven, a possi- 
bility of a nobler and better life than you are living 
now ; a life unsoiled by selfishness or prejudice or 
passion; a broad, generous, heroic life, when to 
battle with wrong is to conquer it, and to suffer 
for the right is to wear a crown of glory visibly on 
your brow. In such an hour you can name your 
worst enemy with an earnest “God bless him!” 
you can bear without wincing the insult or wrong 
that an hour ago stung you to fury, and smile, or, 
better still, blush at the paltry revenge which your 
hot heart was elaborating but a moment since, 
from its stirred and passionate depths. 

God help us all, for we all these visitations 
of our better moments, these glimpses of a truer 
life, these times of refreshing from the presence of 
the Lord. Then, if ever, we may say, “It is good 
to be here,” and the aspiration rises to our lips, 
“ Let us make us tabernacles,” and our faces shine 
and our garments become white as the light. This 
is the true “transfiguration ;” and the oftener our 
lives become the theater of that divine drama, the 
betier for us, the oftener heaven itself comes down 
to us, and we talk face to face with angels—aye, 
with God himself ! 

Let us cherish, then, these better moments of the 
soul. Let us give them the place they claim, and 
seek to reproduce their divine beauty in every phase 
and condition of life. So shall they become to us 
our good angels, leading us, step by step, up the 
shining way whose goal is Immortality, and whose 
end, Eternal Life. 

Fitchburg, Mass. 





LITTLE ALICE'S SICKNESS AND DEATH. 


Lirtte Axice had had the measles, and the 
hearts of the family were gladdened by seeing her 
once more able to play about the house. But ina 
few days her mother observed a cough, and a 
physician was immediately called. 

“Tt must go hard with the child,” he said, when 
he heard her cough, “for croup, following so soon 
after the measles, is almost certainly fatal.” 

Her mother got out her crib and made up her 
bed, and said to the children, “ There I have laid 
Allie down to die.” 

Alice had a most painful illness of four and a 
half days, but she was as patient in her suffering 
as a lamb. As Wednesday night wore away, her 
friends saw she was sinking to rest. She said, “I 
hope I shall die and go to heaven.” Her mother 
had told her that she could not help her, and Alice, 
lying in her father’s arms, said, “Jesus can help 
me.” Her mother told her that she would go with 
her and carry her till Jesus would take her, but on 
Tuesday night she sank down exhausted, and 
eould carry her no more. Alice pleaded for her 
mother’s presence, but when told how tired she 
was, she said, “I won’t see her now, mamma's too 
sick. I'll lether rest.” She gave all up, and never 
mentioned her mother again. Shortly after she 
said, “I never shall get well; if I do not, Jesus 
will take care of me.” A friend said, “ Allie is 
going to be one of Jesus’ lambs.” She replied, “I 
hope so.” 

Although Alice suffered at times most fearfully, 
she fell asleep at last, and passed away without a 
struggle. Her body was robed in a little blue 
merino dress, which she had worn when living, 
and in her right hand were placed a few beautiful 
flowers. Her was of pearly whiteness, and as 
calm and sweet as if she had never felt a pain. 
Fragrant flowers perfumed the room with their 
odor, as if to remind the sorrowing ones of that 
home where no grief ever comes. 

Alice’s life, although a short one, was ful! of 
blessedness. She was a sunbeam from heaven to 
her father’s house—a joy to all their hearts. Sel- 

dom was any one in the least out of patience with 
her, and her influence extended far beyond the 
family, and won the love of all who saw her. Her 
parents weep, but are comforted. They have an 
angel in heaven, and they rejoice to give so sweet a 
gift, made so by God, an offering from loving and 
willing hearts, back to Jesus. They know “he 
will take care of her.” 

Alice was a child of many prayers. 
had her parents given her to Jesus, but before her 


birth, her er, who went before her to 
heaven, had laid up for her an inheritance of pray- 
ers—truer riches silver or gold. 


Alice’s home is now with the but her 
sweet influence is still felt on earth, and probably 
will be long after those she loved have met her 
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PEACE PURCHASED BY SUFFERING. 
Wil Bu? the Som of Man hath mot whereto lay his head.”—Mur*- 





Birds have their quiet nest, 

Foxes their holes, man his peaceful bed ; 
All creatures have theirtest — 

But Jesus had not where tojay his head. 


Winds have their hourpf calm, 

And waves, to slumber on the voiceless deep, 
Eve hath its breath otbalm, 

To hush all senses and allsounds to sleep ; 


The wild deer hath itsjJair, 

The homeward flocks the shelter of their shed ; 
All have their rest fron care— 

But Jesus had not whete 6 tag his head. 


And yet he came to gwe 
The weary and the heavy jaden rest; 
Te bid the sinner live 
And soothe our griefs to dumber on his breast. 


What then am I, my §od, 

Permitted thus the paths df peace to tread? 
Peace purchased by tie blood 

Of him who had not where to lay his head! 


Oh, why should I have peace ? 
Why ? but for that unchanged, undying love, 
Which would not, coyld not cease, 
Until it made me heir of jpys above. 


Yes! but for pardoning grace, 
I feel I never should in glory see 
The brightness of that face, 
That once was pale and agonized for me! 


Let the birds seek their nest, 

Foxes their holes, and man his peaceful bed ; 
Come, Savior, in my breast 

Deign to repose thine oft-reyected head! 


Come! give me rest, and take 

The only rest on earth thou lov’st—within 
A heart, that for thy sake 

Lies bleeding, broken, penitent for sin. 





EXPLORATION IN AUSTRALIA. 


A TOUCHING NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURE. 


[Tue readers of The Independent have been in- 
formed briefly of the fate of the party of adventur- 
ers who undertook to make their way across the 
unexplored continent of Australia: a touching story 
of the labors, sufferings, and death of five brave 
men, who left only one survivor of the original 
company. 

In November, 1860, the party set out from Mel- 
bourne, under the leadership of Robert O’Hara 
Burke. Their aim was to cross the unknown coun- 
try of the interior and reach the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria on the north—a distance of fourteen hundred 
miles on the meridian, but three times that distance 
by thé zigzags of actual travel. The Government 
provided them with camels, brought expressly for 
their use from India. The route was up the Darling 
River toward the northeast, and thence to Cooper’s 
Creek toward the northwest—which is as far as the 
reader can trace them on a common map. A full 
history of the expedition would be as thrilling as 
Dr. Kane’s Polar narrative. One after another of 
the little band died from fatigue and exposure, and 
was buried with sad solemnity by the lessening 
band of companions. At Cooper’s Creek, Burke 
established a depot of stores, leaving Brahe and 
Wright, (with one or two assistants,) under orders 
to stay at the post four months, while the rest of 
the party pushed forward into the perils of explora- 
tion northward. The narrative from this stage is 
thus given in Chambers’s Journal :] 

Burke, Wills, King, and Gray set forth on the 16th 
December; and Brahe remained at his post until 
the 21st April, 1861, when one of the men, Patton, 
being dangerously ill, their provisions ranning short, 
and Wright not having appeared with the remain- 
ing stores, Brahe resolved to return to Melbourne. 
Before doing so, however, he formed a cache in the 
earth, placing therein five days’ provisieus for the 
absent explorers, and a letter stating the circum- 
stance of his departure. Ona tree near thg cache, 
Brahe carved with an ax the words, 

DIG. APRIL 21. 
Patton died on the journey down. Two days after- 
wards, Brahe met Wright coming up with supplies 
of provisions. The united party then returned to 
Cooper’s Creek. No trace of Burke was visible at 
the depot. The cache was covered with camels’ 
dung as they had left it, and apparently it had not 
been disturbed, nor was there any mark on the trees 
to indicate that Burke had been there. 

This is the saddest part of this sad story. Burke, 
Wills, and King, (for Gray died in the desert of ex- 
haustion,) reached the depot on their return route 
—having succeeded in penetrating to the tidal flow 
of the Albert River on the north coast—only six 
hours after Brahe left it on the 2)st April, but were 
too weak and worn-out to follow Brahe’s party with 
any prospect of overtaking them. When Brahe and 
Wright returned, the unfortunate explorers were 
actually within a few miles of the spot. Had Brahe 
searched the cache, he would have found Burke’s 
letters (since recovered) to this effect, and in all 
human probability the terrible catastrophe which 
we have now to relate would never have occurred. 

The Royal Society, seriously anxious for the 
safety of the absent men, equipped a new party, the 
command of which was intrusted to Mr. Alfred 
Howitt, a son of William and Mary Howitt. At 
the same time, the Victoria armed steam-sloop was 
dispatched to the Gulf of Carpentaria, to explore 
the shores in that direction for traces of Burke. 
Howitt stagged from Melbourne in July, and reached 
the depot on Cooper’s Creek on the 13th September. 

Two days afterwards, he fell in with a party of 
natives, who by signs and in broken English con- 
veyed to him the intelligence that a white man was 
living with them. This was King, the only sur- 
vivor of Burke's party. “I found him,” says 
Howitt, “sitting in a hut which the natives had 
made for him. He presented a melancholy appear- 
ance, wasted to a shadow, and hardly to be distin- 
guished as a civilized being but by the remnants of 
clothes upon him. He seemed exceedingly weak, 
and I found it occasionally difficult to follow what 
he said. The natives were all gathered round, 
seated on the ground, looking on with a most grati- 
fied and delighted expression.” 

_ From this wan and wasted relic of the expedi- 
tion, Howitt extracted the following narrative, which 
for simple pathos has certainly never been excelled. 


John King’s Narrative. 


[This narrative, as we copy it below, is of course 
greatly abridged. } 

Mr. Burke, Mr. Wills, and I reached the depot at 
rag og Creek on April 21, about half-past seven 
in the evening, with two camels—all that remained 
of the six Mr. Burke took with him. All the pro- 
visions we then had consisted of a pound and a half 
of dried meat. We found the had gone the 
same day, and looking about for any mark they 
might have left, found the tree with “ Dig. April 


We remained four or five days to recruit and 


make preparations to go down th 
of four to five miles a day, and Mr. Burke placed 8 


paper in the plant, stating what were our plans. 


[A “plant” was something hi 
planted, intheerth] 
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iI). ang< told Mr. Burke I thought he could 
not linger aut more than four days ; 


the poor 
ay Mr. Burke ordered him to be shot. 
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and as on the 
int of 
did so, 
ut him up with two broken knives and a 
Wee the meat and planted it. 

We remained at that place a few days, and find- 


brute was on the 


ing our provisions were beginning to run short, Mr. 
Burke said that we ought to do something, and that 
if we did not find the nardoo we should starve, and 
that he intended to save a little dried meat and rice 
to carry us to Mount Hopeless. 


We took with us what remained of the provis- 


ions we had planted—two and half pounds of oat- 
meal, a small quentity of flour, and the dried meat 
—this, with powder and shot, and other small 
articles, mae up our swags to thirty pounds 
and Mr. Burke carried one billy of water, and I 
another. 


each, 


We had not gone far before we came on a fiat, 


where I saw a plant growing which I took to be 
clover, and, on looking closer, saw the seed, and 
called out that I had found thenardoo. They were 
very glad when I found it. 


Sand-hills were in front of us, for which we 


made, and traveled all day, but found no water. 
We were all greatly fatigued, as our rations now 
consisted of only one small johnny-cake [made of 
flour and water] and three sticks of dried meat 
daily. We gathered some nardoo, and boiled the 


seeds, as we were unable to pound them. The 
following day we reached the main creek; and 
knowing where there was a fine water-hole and 


native gunyahs, [huts constructed of bark,] we went 


there, intending to save what remained of our flour 
and dried meat, for the purpose of making another 
attempt to reach Mount Hopeless. 

Mr. Burke requested Mr. Wills to go up the 


creek as far 2s the depot, and to place a note in the 


plant there, stating that we were then living on the 
creek, the former note having stated that we were 
on our road to South Australia. He yras also to 
bury there the field-books of the journey to the 
Gulf. 

A few days after Mr. Wills left, some natives 
came down to the creek to fish at some water- 
holes near our camp. They were civil to us at 
first, and offered us some fish; on the second day 
they came down again to fish, and Mr. Burke took 
down two bags, which they filled for him; on the 
third day they gave us one bag of fish, and after- 
wards all came to ourcamp. We used to keep our 
ammunition and other articles in one gunyah, and 
all three of us lived together in another. One of 
the natives took an oil-cloth out of this gunyah, 
and Mr. Burke seeing him run away with it, fol- 
lowed him with his revolver, and fired over his 
head, and upon this the native dropped the oil- 
cloth. While he was away, the other blacks 
invited me away to a water-hole to eat fish ; but I 
declined to do so,as Mr. Burke was away, and a 
number of natives were about who would have 
taken all our things. When! refused, one took his 
boomerang and laid it over my shoulder, and then 
told me by signs that if I called out for Mr. Burke 
as I was doing, that he would strike me. Upon 
this I got them all in front of the gunyah, and fired 
a revolver over their heads ; but they did not seem 
at all afraid, until I got out the gun, when they all 
ran away. Mr. Burke, hearing the report, came 
back, and we saw no more of them until late that 
night, when they came with some cooked fish, and 
called out “ White fellow!” Mr. Burke then went 
out with his revolver, and found a whole tribe 
coming down, all painted, and with fish in small 
nets carried by two men. Mr. Burke went to 
meet them, and they wished to surround him, but 
he knocked as many of the nets of fish out of their 
hands as he could, and shouted out to me to fire. I 
did so, and they ran off. We collected five small 
nets of cooked fish. The reason he would not 
accept the fish from them was, that he was afraid 
of being too friendly, lest they should be always at 
our camp. 

While Mr. Burke was cooking some fish, during 
a strong wind, the flames caught the gunyah, and 
burned so rapidly that we were unable not only to 
put it out, but to save any of our things excepting 
one revolver and a gun. 

Mr. Wills and I used to collect and carry home a 
bag of nardoo each day, and Mr. Burke generally 
pounded sufficient for our dinner during our ab- 
sence; but Mr. Wills found himself getting very 
‘weak, and was shortly unable to go out to gather 
nardoo ag before, nor even strong enough to pound 
it, so that in a few days he became almost helpless. 
I stiii continued gathering; and Mr. Burke now 
also began to feel very weak, and said he could be 
of very little use in powfhding. I had now to 
gather and peund for all three of us. I continued 
to do this for a few days; but finding my strength 
rapidly failing, my legs being very weak and pain- 
ful, I was unable to go out for several days, and we 
were compelled to consume six days’ stock which 
we had laid by. 

Mr. Burke now proposed that I should gather as 
much as possible in three days, and that with this 
supply we should go in search of the natives—a 
plan which had been urged upon us by Mr. Wills 
as the only chance of saving him, and ourselves as 
well, as he clearly saw that I was no longer able to 
collect sufficient for our wants. Having collected 
the seed, as proposed, and having pounded sufficient 
to last Mr. Wills for eight days, and two days for 
ourselves, we plaged water and firewood within 
his reach, and started. Before leaving him, how- 
ever, Mr. Burke agked him whether he still 
wiehed it, as under no other circumstances would 
he leave him; and Mr. Wills again said that he 
looked on it as our only chance. He then gave 
Mr. Burke a letter and his watch for his father, 
and we buried the remainder of the field-books 
near the gunyah. Mr. Wills said that, in case of 
my surviving Mr. Burke, he hoped that I would 
carry out his last wishes in giving the watch and 
letter to his father. 

In traveling the first day, Mr. Burke seemed very 
weak, and complained of great pain in his legs and 
back. On the second day he seemed to be better, 
and said that he thought he was getting stronger, 
but on starting, did not go two miles before he said 
he could go no further. I persisted in his trying to 
go on, and managed to get him along several times, 
until I saw that he was almost knocked up, when 
he said he could not carry his swag, and threw all 
he had away. I also reduced mine, taking nothing 
but a gun and some powder and shot, and a small 
pouch and some matches. On starting again, we 
did not go far before Mr. Burke said we should halt 
for the night, but as the place was close to a large 
sheet of water, and exposed to the wind, I prevailed 
on him to go a little further, to the next reach of 
water, where we camped. We searched about, 
and found a few small patches of nardoo, which I 
collected and pounded, and, with a crow which I 
shot, made a good evening's meal. 

From the time we halted, Mr. Burke seemed to 
be getting woree, although he ate his supper. He 
said he felt convinced he could not last many hours, 
and gave me his watch, which he said belonged to 
the committee, and a pocket-book to give to Sir 
William Stawell, and in which he wrote some 
notes. He then said to me: “J hope you will 
remain with me here till Iam quite dead; itisa 
comfort to know that some one is by; but when I 
am dying, it is my wish that you should plaee the 
pistol in my right hand, and that you leave me 
unburied as I lie.” 

That night he spoke very little, and the following 
morning | feund him speechless or nearly so; and 
about eight o'clock he expired. 

I remained a few hours there, but as I saw there 
was no use in remaining longer, I went up the 
creek in search of the natives. 


I buried the 
sand, and remained there some days ; 
nardoo was running 


away some of his clothes. 
with 
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stand them. r 


They were very anxious, however, to know 
where Mr. Burke lay, and one day when we were 
fishing in the water-holes close by, I took them to 
the spot, On seeing his remains, the whole party 
wept bitterly, and covered them with bushes. 
After this they were much kinder to me than be- 
fore; and I always told them that the white men 
would be here before two moons; and in the even- 
ings, when they came with nardoo and fish, they 
used to talk about the “ white fellows” coming, at 
the same time pointing to the moon. [| also told 
them they would receive many presents, and they 
constantly asked me for tomahawks, called by 
them “bomayko.” From this time to when the 
relief party arrived,—a period of about a month,— 
they treated me with uniform kindness, and looked 
upon me as one of themselves. The day on which 
I was released, one of the tribe, who had been 
fishing, came and told me that the white fellows 
‘were coming, and the whole of the tribe who were 
then in camp sallied out in every direction to meet 
the party, while the man who had brought the news 
took me across the creek, where I shortly saw the 
party coming down. 


Mr. Howitt’s Movements. 


On the 18th of September Mr. Howitt proceeded 
to inter the remains of poor Wills. “ Poor Wills’s 
remains,” he says, “ we found lying in the wurley 
in which he died, and where King, after his return 
from seeking for the natives, had buried him with 
sand and rushes. We carefully collected the re- 
mains, and interred them where they lay; and, 
not having a prayer-book, I read chap. v. | Cor., 
that we might at least feel] 2 melancholy satisfac- 
tion in having shown the last respect to his re- 
mains. We heaped sand over the grave, and laid 
branches upon it, that the natives might understand 
by their own tokens not to disturb the last repose 
of a fellow-being. I cut the following inscription 
on a tree close by to mark the spot : 
W. J. WILLS, 
XLV. Yps. 
W.N.W. 
A. H. 

“Sept. 21.—Finding that it would not be prudent 
for King to go out for two or three days, I could no 
longer defer making a search for the spot where 
Mr. Burke died, and with such directions as King 
could give, I went up the creek this morning with 
Messrs. Brahe, Welsh, Wheeler, and Aitkin. We 
searched the creek upwards for eight miles, and at 
length, strange to say, found the remains of Mr. 
Burke lying among tall plants under a clump of 
bor-trees, within 200 yards of our last camp, and 
not thirty paces from our track. It was still more 
extraordinary that three or four of the party and 
two black boys had been close to the spot without 
noticing it. The bones were entire, with the ex- 
ception of the hands and feet; and the body had 

















been removed from the spot where it first lay, and 
where the natives had placed branches over it, 
to about five paces’ distance. 
which Mr. Burke held in his hand when he expired 
partly covered with leaves and earth, and corroded 
with rust. It was loaded and capped. We duga 
grave close to the spot, and interred the remains, 
wrapped in the union-jack—the most fitting cover- 
ing in which the bones of a brave but unfortunate 
man could take their last rest. On a box-tree, at 
the head of the grave, the following inscription is 


cut: 
R. O'H. B. 
21| 9} 61. 
a 


The Legislature of Victoria have determined that 
these martyrs to science and to the spirit of dis- 
covery shall not be buried in the wilderness, and 
instructions have been sent to Mr. Howitt to collect 
their bones, and bring them to Melbourne, where 
they will receive the honors of a public funeral. 
Monuments are being erected to their memory in 
ee ae of the colony. 

Already the Australian colonists are bestirring 
themselves to turn to account the vast tract opened 
up by the labors of Burke and Wills. Companies 
with large capital are in process of formation ; pri- 
vate enterprise is also at work; and the govern- 
ment of Victoria has applied to the Imperial Govern- 
ment for the annexation of the new country to their 
own territory. , 

We may add, that Mr. Stuart has also returned 
to Adelaide, having again penetrated to within 150 
miles of the northern coast. The desert, supposed 
to exist in the interior, has been discovered to be a 
fertile and habitable region, and will speedily be 
_oceupied by the flocks and herds of the shepherd 
kings of Australia. 


TOO LATE! 


TuErx is a deep pathos in this lyric of Tennyson, 
which may apply more truly to those shut out from 
the marriage supper of the Lamb, than to those into 
whose lips he put it. 


Late, late—so late—and dark and chill the night! 
Late, late—so late—but we can enter still. 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now. 








No light had we, for that we do repent. 
And, learning this, the bridegroom will relent. 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now. 


No light—so late—and dark and chill the night! 
O! let us in, that we may find the light! 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now. 


Have we not heard the bridegroom is so sweet? 
QO! let us in, though late, to kiss his feet! 
No, no—too late! ye cannot enter now. 


“MAJESTIC MUSIC OF WORDS.” 


So the last North British Review characterizes 
the following extract from Ruskin, in a very able 
and discriminating criticism upon that eloquent 
writer. When on religious themes, says the critic, 
Mr. Ruskin’s language “ throws into the shade the 
most splendid declamations of Burke,” and “ makes 
even the prose of Milton appear tame.” The 
extract gives more than the music of words: it 
suggests the highest thoughts pertaining beth to 
natural philosophy and religious truth. It sug- 
gests how God acts ever by mediatorial agencies, 
softening his fiery glories to our condition by the 
interpositions of a divine humanity. The extract 
describes the beneficent uses of the ordinance of 
the firmament : 

“This I believe is the ordinance of the firma- 
ment ; and it seems te me, that, in the midst of the 
material nearness of these heavens, God means us 
to acknowledge his own immediate presence, as 
visiting, judging, and blessing us. ‘The earth 
shook, the heavens also dropped, at the presence of 
God.’ ‘He doth set his bow in the cloud,’ and thus 
renews in the sound of every drooping swathe of 
rain his promises of everlasting love. ‘In them 
hath he set a tabernacle for the sun,’ whose burn- 
ing ball, which without the firmament would be 
seen but as an intolerable and scorching circle in 








ing of his own majesty to men upon the throne of 
the As the Creator of all the worlds 
and the inhabiter of Eternity, we cannot behold 
him ; but as the Judge of the earth and Preserver 
of men, those heavens are indeed his dwelling- 
on ‘Swear not, neither by heaven, for it is 

1s nor by the earth, for it is his foot- 
stool.” And all those to and fro of fruitful 
shower and gratefal and all those visions of 
silver palaces built about the horizon, and voices of 
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order that he may teach, he must learn. His pecu- 
liar work is to quicken the community by the pro- 
mulgation of exalting truth. The acquisition of 
this truth, and the clear, powerful expression of it, 
are, then, his chief labors; and these imply most 
solitary thought. He is to be athinker. To this 
severe toil his life is to be mainly given. — Channing. 





THE WOMAN IN THE CARS. 


I RECENTLY met with an adventure on one of the 
Sixth-avenue cars of whieh I think your readers 


whether their verdict is “Served her right,” or 
“Served her wrong.” The car he _ filled, 
most of the being gentlemen who were 
returning to their cca be fatigued with the toils of 
the day. When part of the way up town a young 
lady (?) bounded with elastic step into the car, and 
looked around as much as to say, “Is nobody 

ing to rise and give me aseat?” A young gen- 
_~ who had been reading his evening paper 
rose and offered her his seat. She took it withont 
even a nod of acknowledgment, and with an air 
that said as distinctly as words could have ex- 
pressed it, “ Why didn’t you get up and give it to 
me sooner?” The young gentleman stood for a 
few moments, and at length said very politely to 
her, “Madam, would you have the goodness to 
rise ?” Supposing he had left something on the 
cushion, she rose, and he very deliberately took 
possession, saying, “Madam, if the seat is not 
worth a thank you, it is not worth having,” and 
resumed the reading of his newspaper. 





HOW TO JUDGE WEATHER SIGNS, 


_ Avira Firzroy, in his instructions to meteor- 
ological observers, is careful not to cut off any 
source of information, as he especially notes that 
the observations of natureare to be watched. Thus, 
when sea-birds fly out early, and far to seaward, 
fair weather may be anticipated ; on the contrary, 
when they hang about the land, or fly inward, 
stormy weather is indicated. When animals, 
instead of spreading over their usual range, seek 
sheltered places, storms may be expected. Dew is 
an indication of fine weather; so is fog: but 
clearness of the atmosphere near the horizon is 
a sign of wet. When a mountaineer sees the hills 
cutting sharp against the sky, he wraps his plaid 
around him. A good hearing day is also an indi- 
cation of coming wet. The public will feel all the 


_more confidence in the head of the Meteorological 


Department for not disdaining these phenomena 
noted by the weatherwise, as they rest upon 
exactly the same foundation as what may be termed 
the more scientific signs—namely, experience. 





WHY WASHINGTON IRVING DID NOT 
MARRY. 


Ir was while engaged in writing his “ History of 
New York,” that Irving, then a young man of 
twenty-six, was called to mourn the somewhat 
sudden death of Matilda Hoffman, whom he had 
hoped to call his wife. This young lady was the 
second daughter of Josiah Ogden Hoffman, and the 
sister of those two talented men, Charles Fenno 
Hoffman, the poet, and Ogden Hoffman, the elo- 
quent jurist. In her father’s office Washington 
Irving had essayed to study law, and with every 
prospect, if industrious and studious, of a partner- 
ship with Mr. Hoffman, as well as a matrimonial 
alliance with Matilda. These high hopes were 
disappointed by the decease of the young lady on 
the 26th of April, 1809, in the eighteenth year of 
her age. 

There is a pathos about Irving’s recital of the 
carcumstances of her death, and of his own feelings, 
that is truly painful and tear-impelling. He says: 
“She was taken ill with a cold. Nothing was 
thought of it at first; but she grew rapidly worse, 
and fell into a consumption. I cannot tell you 
what I suffered..... Isaw her fade rapidly 
away: beautiful and more beautiful and more an- 
gelic to the very last. I was often by her bedside ; 
and in her wandering state of mind she would talk 
to me with asweet, natural, and affecting eloquence, 
that was overpowering. I saw more of the beauty 
of her mind in that delirious state than I had ever 
known before. Her malady was rapid in its career, 
and hurried her off in two months. Her dying 
struggles were painful and protracted. 

“ For three days and nights [ did not leave the 
house, and scarcely slept. I was by her when she 
died ; all the family were assembled round her, 
some praying, others weeping, for she was adored 
by them all. I was the last one she looked upon. 
. . - I cannot tell you what a horrid state of mind 
I was in for a long time. I seemed to care for 
nothing ; the world was a blank to me. I aban- 
doned all thoughts of the law. I went into the 
country, but could not bear solitude, yet could not 
enjoy society. There was a dismal horror contin- 
ually in my mind, that made me fear to be alone. 
I had often to get up in the night and seek the bed- 
room of my brother, as if the havinga human being 
by me would relieve me from the frightful gloom of 
my own thoughts. 

“Months elapsed before my mind would resume 
any tone; but the despondency I had suffered for 
a long time in the course of this attachment, and 
the anguish that attended its catastrophe, seemed 
to give a turn to my whole character, and throw 
some clouds into my disposition, which have ever 
since hung about it. > . : ’ : é 
I seemed to drift about without aim or object, at 
the mercy of every breeze; my heart wanted 
anchorage. I was naturally susceptible, and tried 
to form other attachments, but my heart would not 


| hold on; it would continually recur to what it had 


lost ; and whenever there was a pause in the hurry 
of novelty and excitement, I would sink into dismal 
dejection. For years I could not talk on the sub- 
ject of this hopeless regret ; I could not even men- 
tion her name, but her image was continually before 
me, and I dreamt of her incessantly.” 

Such was the language in which Irving poured 
forth his sorrows and sad memories, in a letter 
written many years ago to a lady who wondered at 
his celibacy and expressed the wish to know why 
he had never married. Thirty ytars after her 
death, Irving was visiting Mr. Hoffman, and a 
granddaughter in drawing out some sheets of music 
to be performed upon the piano, accidentally brought 
with them a piece of embroidery, which dropped 
upon the floor. “Washington,” said Mr. Hoffman, 
“this is a piece of poor Matilda’s workmanship.” 
His biographer describes the effect as electric. 
“He had been conversing in the sprightliest meod 
before,” says Pierre M. Irving, “and he sunk at 
once into utter silence, and in a few moments got 
up and left the house.” — Boston Post. 





A Keen Repty.—John Wesley, in a considerable 
party, had been maintaining, with earnest- 
ness, the doctrine of Vox populi vox Dei against hig 
sister, whose talents were not unworthy the family 
to which she belonged. At last the preacher, to 
put an end to the controversy, put his argument in 
the oo of a dictum, and said, 

“T tell you, sister, the voice of the people is the 
voice of God.” — 

“Yes,” she replied, mildly, “it cried, ‘Cracify 
him, crucify him!” 

A more admirable answer was pethaps never 
given. . 


Casvattizs or tHe War.—The Boston Journal 
has compiled a table showing the casualties of the 
most important battles of the rebellion, including 
that near Winchester. The following is a recapitu- 





wounded, 8,246 ; priso ners, 
1 ; losses, 33 cannon, 4 ships, 


Resex.—Killed and wounded, 12,429; prisoners, 
18,707; generals killed, 8; losses, 220 





To BE READ BY THOSE WHO ARE EAGER TO MAKE 
Prose.yTes.—It was said by Borgis of the expedi- 
tion of the French into Italy, that came with 
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~ Foreign Piivcellang. 
i . ey 

Wiz Feprrats ae CONFEDERATES Re-vniTe?— 
The exultation of #¢ Northern states of America at 
the recent successes of their generals is y 
natura] and iegitimate. After so much and 
money expended with so little visible result, several 
successive real victories might well diffuse joy and 
hope. That at Fort Donelson especially was on an 
unusvaily large scale, and seems to have been 
achieved with comparative ease, Then there are the 
subsequent successes in Missouri and Arkansas, and 
the rumored Confederate offer to prpte Nashville. 
All these events may well revive in Northern breasts 

* something of the spirit with which the war began. It 
may also be true that in some of these cases important 
districts have been opened, and communications se- 
cured. But how far all these circumstances com- 
bined will influence the final result of the struggle, is 
altogether another question. We read in all quarters 
moet confident predictions not only that the “ rebel- 
lion” will be extinguished, but that such a consum- 
mation is not far off; but such prophecies have been 
too frequently repeated to have any weight with us, 
except so far as it can be shown that they are war- 
rated by adequate facts. And for such facts we 
look in vain even among recent intelligence. Northern 
writers who indulge in these visions must be well 
aware of the vast distances which intervene between 
the various scenes of operation, and of the other im- 
mense physical obstacles which may be in the way of 
subjugating the South. 

No doubt there is 2 popular cry for the restoration 
of the Union, and we can well believe, notwithstand- 
ing ail the “tall talk” with which we have been 
hitherto so*familiar, that the North would be very 
giad to give a general amnesty to all but the rebel 
leaders, if the revolted states would return into the 
Union. But the real question is—what do these 
states think of such a proposition? We can find no 
evidence of any disposition at present thus to retrace 
all the steps that have been taken, and to give up all 
tiiat has been contended for. Much is said of a Union 
feeling in the South, and perhaps there may be many 
Unionists there, but up to the present time they have 
not shown themselves. We do not say that the Se- 
cessionists will never yield. They fight under disad- 
vantages obvious to the world, and unless they were 
prepared from the first to make up for these unfavora- 
ble circumstances by the most energetic use of such 
means as they do possess, by indomitable persever- 
ance and by great sacrifices, unless this has been 
their spirit from the first, they will soon be tired out. 
But as yet this remains to be proved. Or if again 
they really rested their main hopes upon the foolish 
expectation of foreign intervention, then their discom- 
fiture will be certain and may be speedy. But of this 
again evidence is wanting. Their mere attempts to 
obtain such intervention certainly do not supply it. 

Under these circumstances we must ask to be ex- 
cused for not concurring in the sanguine hopes of 
which so much is said in the last advices; and we 
must think that The New York Times had better 
apply itself to something more practical than nonsen- 
sical prophecies about a reconstituted Union with “a 
tnillion of men inured to arms ruling the world. It 
would be more becoming at least to conquer the South 
before giving publicity to these idle dreams. But if 
the American propensity to empty swagger and sense- 
less ambition is so little moderated that one of the 
most moderate papers can thus express itself, it will 
be better even for themselves that the war should last 
a little longer; and, if that should not improve them, 

‘better for the world that the Union should never be 
restored.—Leeds Mercury, March 8. 

[The above is from one of the most enlightened 
and liberal papers in England, and shows how little 
qualified they are to advise or judge us.] 


Tae Tourn or “Tue Times.”—Mr. Henry Vincent, 
the “Christian Chartist” lecturer of England, deliv- 
ered an address, March 15, on “The American Cri- 
sis,” to a crowded meeting in the Assembly Rooms 
at Bedford, England. We have only room for a single 
sample of the address : 


“Mr. Vincent next described the union of Northern 
parties for the choice of the next President, and the 
choice fell upon tough Abe Lincoln, as fine a piece of 
oak as you will find in the whole Union. ‘I per- 
ceive,’ said Mr. Vincent, ‘that a learned orator in 
Kent, Mr. Beresford Hope, in addressing an audience 
some time ago, called him, amid the laughter of a 
stupid assembly, ‘a wood-splitter.’ Yes; he began 
life at the foot of the tree, working his way upwards, 
carving A. L. upon the rind, as boys are apt to do, 
until by a marvelous growth, the carving has swelled 
into A. Lincoln, President of the American Republic. 
(Loud cheers.) I caution you against accepting The 
Times’ portraiture of Lincoln—at least until The 
Times puts in the ‘finishing touch.’ (Loud laugh- 
ter.) The Tunes will yet turn gracefully round with- 
out a single word of apology for all its falsehoods. 
<Cheers.) I could write the article in which the 
‘turn’ will be performed, only I should not like to 
take the fee out of the pocket of the gentleman who 
will have to write it. (Laughter.) I see the article 
before me in my mind's eye. I see the small capitals 
in the first line: ‘ AweRrICA HAS PASSED THROUGH A 
TRYING CRISIS IN HER CoNsTITUTIONAL HistoRY—LIKE 
ENGLAND IN HER CIVIL WARS, SHE HAS PASSED THIS CRI- 
SIS VICTORIOUSLY AND WITH HONOR. OUR READERS WILL 
REMEMBER, THAT DURING THE DARKEST PHASES OF THE 
LATE UNHAPPY STRUGGLE, WE NEVER DESPAIRED OF THE 

tepuBLic.’ (Loud and prolonged cheering.) To have 
despaired of America would have been to despair of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. But while we do honor to the 
greatness of the American people, we must never for- 
get that remarkable man, who, called to the Presiden- 
cy at so critical a period, has, by his good sense, rare 
modesty, firm will, incorruptible integrity, and lofty 
sagacity, carried the Union over all difficulties ; enti- 
tling himseifto receive the hearty homage of the friends 
of sel'-government throughout the world.” (Cheers.) 
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JUVENILE, CHRISTIAN , LITERATURE. 


Teachers, and Parents, 
two receat publications 


THE LITTLE SYRACUSE BOY. 


. [ippeeh eet! «.....50 Cents, 
From a Pastor in New Jersey, 

“T have just finished reading ‘The Little Syracuse Boy.’ The 
touching account of youthful p completely c the of 
criticism. It is just the ht fee Sabbath-echoot | ceases asd 
scholars. The former might be aroused to higher sims and 
greater faithfulness ; the latter might find the Savior of Scovell. 


At least half-a-dozen copies should be very Sunday- 
school library in the land.” Pen ire v 


From G£orez H, Stuart, Esq., of Philadelphia. 


want for m 
precious li 
school. ie 


munion of the church we received over twenty of the dear little 
lambs into the fold of Jesus. Though dead, Scovell yet speaketh, 
and, bleszed be God, he may continue to speak, through the wide 
circulation of this little memorial volume, which has been go nicely 
gotten up by the Board of Publication of the Reformed Dutch 
Church. I wish acopy of it might be put in the hands of every 
child in the land.” 


From Tat Sunpar-Sonoon Trugs. 


“A Sunday-school teacher in Western Missouri sent us, a few 
months since, an authentic statement of the conversion of several 
young persons in his Sabbath-school, in consequence of the peru- 
sal of a particular number of The Sunday School %imes. On 
inquiring which number of The Times it was, and what particular 
article or articles, that had led to this result, we found it was the 
account of the conversion of Scovell McCollum, and of the inci- 
dents connected with it. The Board of Publication of the Reformed 
Dutch Church, N. Y., have collected these various incidents into 
a memorial volume, illustrating the triumphs of divine grace.” 


From Wi1iu1aM E. Dopee, Ese., of New York. 

“T have read ‘ The Little Syracuse Boy’ with deep interest. I 
was prepared to enjoy it from what I knew of his life and death ; 
but the very interestimg manner in which the history has been 
prepared by that dear, good Mr. Bingham, will make it one of the 
most valuable additions to our Sunday-schools libraries that I have 
met with ; and I rejoice that our Dutch friends are aiming to get 
up a series of books to add to the literature of our Sabbath-schools. 

. « I felt ag I read the letter of the mother that God was more 
than giving an apswer to her prayer, ‘that he might go forth to 
the world a herald of salvation,’ ‘ gathering jewels for the Savior’s 
erown.’ The name of Scovell McCollum will be known more 
widely than she ever dreamed of or could have expected had he 
lived to be an active, devoted minister.” 

{Accompanying the letter from which this extract is taken, Mr. 
Dodge inclosed an order for seventy-five copies of “ The Syracuse 
Boy” and twenty-five of ‘The Drummer-Boy,” for distribution 
among Sabbaty-school scholars as prizes, etc.] 

From Tue Protestant CHURCHMAN. 

“The account of his dying is affecting beyond anything of the 
kind we have ever read. The tears must be forced back as you 
follow his childlike Christian expressiens through the last day of 
his life, himself and friends supposing every hour would be his 
last. The book would be of unspeabakle value in a Sunday- 
school library.” 

From a PAstor in Central New* York. 

“The ‘Little Syracuse Boy’ is having a large circulation here, 
and excites universal interest. It is an extraordinary book, and, 
I think, wil) go forth on a wide and glorious mission. I devoted 
considerable time to speaking of it yesterday in my pulpit. The 
youthful religion presented in our Sunday-school books is too 
often an unhealthy religion, a pale religion, a nervous religion, an 
unnatural religion ; and I am glad that we have, at last, a book in 
which a Boy may be a Christian, and none the less a boy at that.” 


* 





THE LITTLE DRUMMER-BOY. 
Pahe0 sc 0scn tac ciccecs 25 cents. 
From Tae CurisTIaAN INTELLIGENCER. 

“So great was the affection for the ‘ Little Drummer-Boy,’ that 
not less than three thousand people, as was supposed, attended 
his funeral. Parents and Sunday-school teachers ought to seize 
upon this yolume and place it in the hands of their children.” 

From Tue New York Son. 
‘The Little Drummer-Boy has left an influence for good that 


will long be felt where he was known, and this book will extend 
and perpetuate it. It is a volume of thrilling interest.” 


From Tae. PRorestant CHURCHMAN. 

‘‘ A beautiful and, we are assured by others, a faithful likeness 
introduces the volume. The story is deeply interesting, and 
should be distributed widely in our army.” . 

From Tus New York EvVANGgELtst. 

‘‘Though dying at the early age of twelve, by a musket shot, 
he gave most pleasing evidence that he was a child of God, loving 
both his Bitte and prayer. In this touching history of ‘The 
Little Drummer-Bey,’ we have another proof of the good work 
which is being done in the Mission Sunday-schools of this and 
other cities.” 


These Books are published by the Board of Publication of the 
Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, New York. They can be 
obtained for Sabbath-schools and families from booksellers, or 
will be forwarded by mail, postage paid, upon receipt of the 
price named above. 

The Board of Publication have also recently issued the 

FULTON STREET HYMN-BOOK, 
Being selections from all the most approved Psalms and Hymna, 
arranged for UNION PRAYER-MEETINGS, SABBATH- 
SCHOOLS, and FAMILY WORSHIP. Price, in cloth, 25 cents 
retail, or 20 cents each per dozen. Specimen copies sent, pre- 
paid, by mail, on receipt of price in postage stamps. 

Also, a series of 

CHRISTIAN SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
To which the attention of Christian parents and teacherg is 
invited. Address WILLIAM FERRIS, Agent, 
No. 61 Franklin street, New York. 


THE BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 
UREATING A BIG SENSATION, 
THE BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 


~ The Medical profession in a mild uproar at the exposures of 
their humorous dodges and tricks. 


THE BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS, 


Containing all the “ good things” that were ever told about 
physicians, surgeons, apothecaries, and dentists. 


THE BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS 


Tells the modus operandi by which Doctors manage to get 
big fees; and how they sometimes happen to lose that little article 
altogether. 


THE BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 


A volume of rare entertainment—an amusing and fascinating 
contribution of choice treasures ; delightful to every one, from 
the Esculapius himself to the meanest of his patients. 


THE BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 


An American reprint from the expensive London Edition, with 
a rich illustraticn by Hogarth. 























One elegant large volume. Price $1 50. 
*,* Sent by mail free, on receipt of $1 50. 


CARLETON, Publisher, (late Rudd & Carleton,) 








No. 413 Broadway, cor. Lispenard st., New York. 
p° YOU WANT £0 KNOW WHERE NEW- 
BERN IS? 

BUY FRaNK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS. 





If you want to know where Winchester, Va., is, 
BUY FRANK LESLIZ’S WAR MAPS, 


If you want to know where Island No. 10 is, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS, 


If you want to know where Fernandina is, 
BUY FRANK LESLIEZ’S WAR MAPS, 


If you want to know where Pea Ridge is, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS. 


If you want to know where Beaufort, N. C.., ia, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS. 


If you want to know where Fort Donelson is, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS, 


If you want te know where Fort Henry is, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS, 


If you want to know where Mill Spring is, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WaR MAPS, 


If you want to know where Clarksville is, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS, 


If you want to know where Bowling Green is, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS. 


If you want to know where Nashville is, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS. 


If you want to know where a is, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE 




















*S WAR MAPS, 





If you want te know where Columbus is, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS. 


ant to know where Roanoke Island is. 
si oor W WeenBUY FRANK LESLIE'S WAR MAPS. 


If you want to know where Ship Island is, - 
“ BUY FRA NK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS. 


t to know where Savannah is, 
eat BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS. 


If you want to know where most of the places are, made famous 
duriag the rebellion, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS. 


BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS. 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS. 








BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS. 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS, 
BUY FRANK LESLIE’S WAR MAPS, 

ALL ON ONE SHEET FOR SIX CENTS. 

ALL ON ONE SHEET FOR SIX CENTS. 

ALL ON ONE SHEET FOR SIX CENTS. 

ALL ON ONE SHEET FOR SIX CENTS. 

ALL ON ONE SHEET FOR SIX CENTS. 





tions of the day. Sixty-four Ss crowded with Comic Pictures ; 
nothing low. 15 Conte, post-paid Agenta Wanted 
HAN 1 No. 108 ‘assau st., ew York, we oda 











Noy. READY. 


COUNT CAVOUR; 


HIS LIFE, CHARACTER, AND POLICY, 
Br Prov, Borra. 
Ovo. Cloth.......... 


ALSO, (FOR SuBsonrsers,) 


No. 4 of Aldine Edition of Thomas Hood’s Works, 
No. 4 of Caxton Edition of Bayard Taylor's Works. 


(tI A PEW DAYS.) 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
WASHINGTON IRVING, 
Br His Nepurw, Preeez M. Lavina. 
Fine Edition for Subscribers. 





G. P. PUTNAM, 532 Broadway. 


THE HARP OF FREEDOM.—NOW 
& new and coliection of Anti-Slavery, 





tung by the million, in order to awaken a deep interest in behalf 
of the “‘ Contrabands,” whom God in 1 is providence has cast upon 
the Free North to clothe and educate. 

CONTENTS IN PART. 

“Fair Freedom's Morn has dawned at last ;” ‘Break the 
Chains, or the Emancipating Sword ;” “Oh, Help the ‘Con- 
traband’;” ‘‘Old John Brown’s Seng; ‘‘Song of the ‘Contra- 
bands’ ;” “O Let my People Go;” ‘Parody on the Song of 
the ‘Contrabands’ ;” ‘Where Liberty Dwells is my Country ;” 
“When Slavery Dies there’ll be Freedom ;” ‘‘ Wake, Freemen, 
God has Spoken ;” “ Whittier’s suppressed Song of Freedom,” 
etc. 


’ = 5 cents single ; 50 cents per dozen ; $3 per 100; postage 
HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, Publisher. 
Now READY! 
ONLY FULL AND ACCURATE EDITION !! 
BENGEL’S 


GNOMON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Newly Translated from the Original Latia, 
By C. T. Lewis, A.M., and M. R. Vincent, A.M., 
Professors in Troy University. 


Complete in 2 Vols. 8vo, cloth, $5; sheep, $6; half mor., $7 50. 

“The work of editing and translating has fallen into hands in 
all respects competent, and has been done in the most thorough 
and intelligent manzer. No book deserves better to be on the 
table of every Biblical student.”—N. Y. Independent. 

** A decided improvement on the Edinburgh edition.”—N. Y. 
Evangelist. 

“Peculiar in character and permanent in value.”—Princeton 
Review. 

“Arich tribute to eur theological literature,”—Evangelical 
Quarterly. 

“It abounds in the fruits of learned thought and patient re- 
search. Its present popularized form will be deemed a valuable 
acquisition by American students of theology.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

Published by PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 

No. 56 North Fourth st., Philadelphia. 

For sale by SHELDON & CO., New York, and by booksellers 
generally. 


ST. LOUIS THEOLOGICAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND TRACT DEPOSITORY. All the publications of the 
American Sunday-School Union and American Tract Society, 
with the issues of the various denominations and private pub- 
lishers at publishers’ prices, 
ddiess J. W. MoINTYRE, 

No. 9 South Fifth st., St. Louis, Mo, 

STATISTICAL CHART 
or 
AMERICA AND EUROPE, 


Compiled from the most recent and correct official Data. 











i CONTENTS. 

Population of Cities, Towns, and Villages in the UNITED 
STATES. 

Population of each State. 

Slave Population in the Slave States. 

Cotton Raised in the United States. 

Routes and Distances by Rail and Water. 

Population of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, by cities, towns, 
aud integral counties. 

Population of principal EUR@PEAN CITIES. 

Population and Square Miles of the Principal Powers of the 
World. e 

The NAVIES of the UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN, and 
FRANCE, 

Vessels purchased by the United States during the present 
War. 

Total Summary of the ARMIES and NAVIES of the priacipal 
Powers of the World. 





The whole being the most correct and comprehensive Statement 
of Useful Statistical Information ever published in a cheap form. 
Price Twenty-five cents, free by mail. 
ROBERTSON & CO., Commission Agents, 
Nos. 82 and 84 Nassau street, New York. 





MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 

HE HORACE WATERS’ PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, ALEXANDRE ORGANS, and T. GILBERT & 
CO.’S celebrated ZOLIAN PIANOS, are the finest instruments 
for parlors and churches now in use. A large assortment can be 
seen at the new Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway, between Grand 
and Broome streets, which will be sold at extremely low prices. 
Pianos and Melodeons, new and second-hand, to Let, and rent al- 
lowed if purchased. Monthly payments received for the same. 


Sheet Music, Music-Books, and all kinds of Music Merchandise at 
war prices, 


SG TEINWAY & SONS’ 


GOLD MEDAL GRAND 
AND 
SQUARE PIANOS 

Are now considered the best existing. Prices from $275 upwards. 
Every instrument fully warranted for five years. 

Warerooms, Nos. 82 and 64 Walker street, near Broadway, N. Y. 

“ Mussas. Sternwar & Sons: Having had one of your instru- 
ments for over two years, I can bear witness to its admirable qual- 
ities in every reapect. Iam more than satisfied. And if I had te 


buy another I should certainly go to your reoms again.”—Hunar 
Wasp BaxcuEx. 
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INSURANCE. 

SECURITY . 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

No. 31 PINE STREET, 

Oew ross. 

Oash Capital... 2 20... cece cece eee eee eee eee +++ 600,008 08 
I nay BBs cine « big. cs' vs Satin wetness -~ 148,046 14 
india tnks0ctaldess ascetadnsseatpeemessckh $648,045 14 
II, 6 sos nehcdonacnsesnstanekuscuaeiee 5,400 00 





NO OTHER LIABILITIES, 
Duarens Recetve 75 Pex Cunt. or Nut Provirs. 





The SECURITY also insures againt loss by Inland Navigation 
on the LAKES, CANALS, and RIVERS, 
Losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President. 
R. L. HAYDOOK, Secretary. 


KLEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
‘ or Tus 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 31 NASSAU ST., 
New Yorks, Janvarr 1, 1862. 








Sh GIGI 4 002.0000 0090008 050d pio ee 
Reserve of January 1, 1861........... $823,169 20 
Reserve for possible depr n 
Securities.......... 00. c eee Vesvids 40,000 00 
Dividends remaining unsettled....... 
Premiums, Extra Premiums, Annui- 
ties, etc., received during the year...$387,533 36 
Interest and Rents received during the ami ao 


Interest and Rents, accrued and de- 
ferred Premi 54,187 99 
—_-- 





UMS 2. eee eee Covcccees 
493,549 03 

DISBURSEMENTS, AAS Sh 

Paid Claims by death on Policies, and 

us and Payments on Annui- 


Paid 
chased Policies, and Bonus and In- ~ 
terest on Dividends................ 





Premium Notes on Policies in force... 476,298 55 
{The actuarial value of the securi- 
ties on these notes is more than 


$600,000.1 
Quarter and Semi-Annual Premiums 
eferred 


Premium and Interest in hands of 
Agents in course of collection and 
transmission bonds 





‘ Rg STOKES, President. 
Fs $8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
A. DU BOIS, M.D., Medical E . 
Residence No. 13 West Eleventh street, 
At office daily, from 2 to 3 e’clock. 





lightfu! suburb of Chicago,on the Lake Shore. term 
commences the first Wednesday in May. Acard of full, apecific 
references, will be to any who 


Box No. 1,462, Chicage, TM, 


reer ese’ 





REND EN Ty 


TER INSTITUTE.— 
care of ev. rt etibons tnd fon, will cmmence 
Aan, ama pee ; 
FFERGUSONVILLE ACADBMY.—A FIRST- 
for voth sexes. $130 per year for 

Board, Tuition, Use of 


Riding and i 1, the Princi; 
daily, between Bad 4F.My at Hows & Faatts) No. 76 Bowery. 








WE er arate fates ineatinaees tere 
tion as teacher of the, ah and Freach. 
Satisfac references given and required. Please address Box 
Box No. 325, Haverhill, Mass. 


Music VALE SEMINARY, 


AND NORMAL ACADEMY OF MOSIC, 
Salem, New London County, Ot. 


This Institution is now open for the reception of Pupils. The 
test ond orien ot Se ae i 90 chaste Kenpa Jae 
in cory practice ‘usical m 

ee SS eee pg eke 





F 
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oo Catalogues and circulars furnished upon application by the 
0; urn 
Principal, 0. WAIITLESeT 


ROVE HILT. SEMINARY, GREAT BAR- 
rington, Berkshire Co., Mass. The next session of this 
school ffor young ladies will com- mence the firat Wednesda; 
of May next. For circulars apply to Mrs. M. W. Allen, Principal. 
Great Barrington, March 28, 1862. 


GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Bridgeport, Ct. For circulars, address the Princi- 
pal’ Miss EMILY NELSON. 


PROF. WEST’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 


BROOKLYN HIGHTS SEMINARY. 
The Spring Term commenced on the 3d ult. Boarding and Day 
Pupils are received at ali times oi os academic year. 
. CHARLES E. WEST, Principal. 
No. 88 Montague street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HIGHLAND COLLEGE, NEWBURGH, N. Y., 
for Civil and Military Education, under the direction of 
Rev. C. 8. Henry, D.D., Professor George W. Greene, M.A., and 
ew Neg D.D. The Second Quarterly Term will begin 

ec. 9, ° 


(OLDEN HILL FAMILY BOARDING- 
SCHOOL, Bridgeport, Ct., for both sexes. Summer Term 
of twenty-two weeks commences Tuesday, Aprii 29. 

REV. G. B. DAY, M.A, Principal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A FAMILY DESIRES SOME ONE WHO. Is 

— and experienced to take charge of Household duties 

in the Country, and who will be useful and agreeable to an elderly 

lady, where salary is not so much an object as a permanent en- 
gagement. Best references required or given. 

For further information apply at No. 118 East Thirtieth street ; 

days before 10 er after 4. 


6 BeUceE’s 
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CONCENTRATED MANURE.” 


Made of SLAUGHTER-HOUSE OFFAL, BLOOD AND BONE, 
with the Absorbents Charcoal and Plaster of Paris. 


OFFICE, No. % PARK ROW, N. Y. 





For pamphlet taining testimonials and directions for use of 
this valuable Fertilizer address C. W. VAN DOREN, as above. 
BELLS ! BELLS! OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 

and warranted. Send for an Illustrated Circular, 


A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
West Troy, New York. 


A2BTIFICIAL HUMAN EYES MADE TO 
Order and Inserted. Broadway, No. 599. 
BACH & GOUGELMAN, Makers of Artificial Eyes. 


PERUVIAN GUANO, GOVERNMENT 
BRAN HT, 











D AND WEIG 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
BONE DWST, 
LAND PLASTER, 
For sale by A. LONGETT, Ne. 34 Cliff st., corner of Fulton, 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
A GOOD ASSORTMENT. 
For saleby A. LONGETT, No. 34 Cliff st., corner of Fulton. 


JAMES PARRISH, SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 
No, 323 Cawat Street, near Broadway, New York. 


SUPERIOR SHIRTS made to measure, $18, $21, and $24 per 
Dozen. 


(= Family Supply Store of Bosems, Collars, and Wristbands 
for Shirt-making at reduced prices. 


66 OUSTACHES AND WHISKERS IN 42 
DAY¥G."-Den0t buy “ Onguents” at $1 a box, but send 
20 cts. (comm,) and receive a BOOK containing this GREAT 
SEORE, and many others never before published ; 5th edition. 
Mailed free on receipt of two dimes, Add 
Cc. E. HUNTER & 











ress 
0.5 Hinedale, N. H. 


FRENCH _TRUNKS FOR | Wholesale and Retail, 
t 

No. 56 Reade street, 

Near Broadway. 








adies, 
SOLE LEATHER TRUNES for Gents, 
CEDAR TRUNKS for Furs, 





A BEAUTIFUL CROSCOPE, MAGNIFY- 
ing 500 times, for 28c. (sflver.) Kive of different powers, $1. 
Mailed free. F. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 





WEDDING CARDS AND NOTE PAPERS 


in the latest and most elegant styles, at J, Everdell’s old Estab- 
lishment, 302 Broadway, corner Duane st, 
Samples by mail. 











MICROSCOPES MAGNIFYING 1,000 TIMES. 
Single, 28 cents. Five different powers, $1 00. Directions 
for making and material for 10 Lenses, $100, Free by mail. 
C. B. UNDERWOOD, West Cambridge, Mass. 
T G. SELLEW, 
e MANUFACTURER OF 
DESKS AND OFFICK FURNITURE. 

Wareroom No. 107 FULTON STREET near Nassau, N. Y, 
(= LIBRARY FURNITURE MADE TO ORDER, 
PATENT CONSOLIDATED RUBBER 
STITCHED BELTING. 

NEW YORK RUBBER CO’S PATENT, 1859. 





This Belting is admirably adapted to main driving and Elevator 
Belts, being much stronger, as well as much cheaper, than ang 
other Rubber Belting. F 

For Raitwars in Cotton Mills it is proved te be the best Belt 


known. 
Made only by NEW YORK RUBBER CO. 
No. 45 Liberty st., N. ¥. 


GAS FIXTURES.—J. & T. DONALDSON, 
No. 5 Leroy place, Bleecker street, near Broadway, (late of 
No. 85 Leonard street,) still continue to manufacture every article 
in the above line, comprising Chandeliers, Brackets, Pendants, 
Stands, etc., etc. They would call the attention of the publie 
generally to an inspection of their Stock, previous to p’ 
elsewhere, which they are determined to sell at unprecede 


low prices. 

CHURCHES, HOTELS, DWELLINGS, STORES, etc., ete., 
fitted with gas-pipe on the mest moderate terms, in city or country. 
Portable gas-works erected. 


40,000 APPLE TREES. 
Th 


¢ largest and best lettin New England ; of home growth, and 
much better adapted to our cold climate and soil than trees brought 
from Western and Southern States. 
Also, an immense stock of 
STANDARD AND DWARF PEARS, CHERRIES, GRAPE 
VINES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS, etc. 
Large orders will be executed at very low rates. 
Descriptive Catalogues sent on receipt of a post-stamp. 
W. C, STRONG, 
., Nonantum Hill, Brighton, Mass. 


CASH GIVEN FOR 
POSTAGE STAMPS 
ROBERTSON & CO., Commission Agents, 
Nos. 82 and 84 Nassau street, N. T. city. 
Send three-cent stamp for Circular of Rates. 


CABINET FURNITURE anno UPHOLSTERY. 














JOHN MEEKS & SON, 


CABINET FURNITURE 
a 
UPHOLSTERY, 
Nos. 333 ann 335 Fourses Srreet, 
(Northwest cor, of Broadway.) 


SUPERB PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING AND BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT TO BE FOUND IN THE CITY, 
AND WILL POSITIVELY BE ,SOLD AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
B@ Goods Packed and Shipped to all parts of the world. 
FORTY DOLLARS PER AGRE FOR A 


Miles of 
Cc: of the State. A decided 
pply to 


000 CRANBERRY PLANTS! 
1,500, Of the celebrated CAPE COD, BELL, 
or UPLAND, and CHERRY, or MARSH varieties, from ounmi- 
vatep grounds, for sale at low prices. 

A general assortment of FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, PLANTs, ete., etc., on favorable terms. 

Please send stamp for Catalogue. 

Tas CasxBtrzy Cuirvnist, a practical treatise on the culture 
of the cranberry, both marsh and upland. sent prepaid to all ap- 
plicants, on receipt of 12 cents in stamps, 

WILLIAM H, STARR, 
East New London Nurseries, 
_ New London, Ct. 
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expeng, os magic of the Tei eurpmest, 
THE LUNGS? Bead the eminent opinions quoted ia 
Rae = 7 
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of persons are afflicted M5 rhaps, 
oe ABADB ITH: DR WORD! 
MOUTH-W ASH is best breath-purifier that can be 
it h the Handreds of cases 


TA. 
HACHE DROPS, if applied according to 


will cure 
Prine 12 toothache arising from exposed nerves. 


vial. 

DR. HURD’S NEURALGIA PLASTERS are the most delightful 
remedy in the world for this painful affection. A trial will con- 
vince any one. They soothe to sleep, and away pain, and 
do not adhere nor blister. They are of two small, for 
neuralgic pains in the face, price fifteen cents, and the other 

, for pains in the chest or.shoulders, Rarumatism, Luueage, 
etc., price thirty-seven cents. Will be mailed on receipt of price 
and one a. EP, Do not remove the white or cotten surface. 
For EARAC NERVOUS HEADACHE nothing will give 
speedier relief than DR. HURD’S NEURALGIA PLASTERS. 

All these remedies are prepared with the utmost eare at De, 
Hurd’s Dental Office, No. 77 Fourth street, Brooklyn, E.D., and 
are sold by all leading druggists, storekeepers, and retailers ia 
city and country. Goto your drug or periodical store, and see 
how neatly they are putup. A fair trial is all: that is needed to 
convince any ene, lady or gentleman, farmer or mechanic, that ia 
these remedies they have a new source of pleasure, 

To Drouaetsts, Country Mgencuants, Etc.— We are advertisi 
Dr. Hurd’s Remedies for the Teeth in almost every Papasan 
town ia the loyal states. Your customers will be 
if you supply them. Every mail brings us let 
ordering bottles to be sent by post, which of course we cannot do, 
Send for a Price List, or inclose $12, and we will send you acare 
fully assorted sample lot, guaranteeing satisfaction. [3 Special 
inducements to those who will buy wholesale lots to supply the 
small dealers in a district where we are advertising. 

TO CANVASSING AGENTS.—Persons wanti ployment 
and a salable article are invited to examine DR. HORD S DEN 
TAL TREASURY, embossed, seven inches by four, containing, ta 
compartments, EVERYTHING NECESSARY FOR THE TERTH AND MOUTH. 
Price $1. Shrewd agents can make a small! fortune in selling the 
DENTAL TREASURY. Send for one, and see it, or, better, a 
doren, which we will sell as samples for $7. It is the neatest 
article that any man or woman can offer. Now is the time te ge 
inte the business, and take the tide at its flood. Address 

WILLIAM B. HURD & CO., 
Tribune Buildings, New York. 


‘s [HE FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS,” 
+ AND 


i 





“THE ARMS OF ALL NATIONS,” 
Correctly Drawn and beautifully Colored. Being the NATIONAL 
ENSIGNS and ARMORIAL BEARINGS of the principal. Nations 
of the Earth, in Sixty-three splendid designs. All for Fifty cents, 
free by maf. } 
ROBERTSON & CO., Commission Agents, 
Nos. 82 and 84 Nassau street, New York City. 








STEEL 


COMPOSITION 


BELLS 








—SOMETHING NEW.—AGE WANTED. 

















$. to make $50 to $100 a month, selling our newly-patented 
articles, wanted im every family. Selling rapidly. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Samples 25 cents each. Inclose stamp. 
T. RICE & CO., No. 83 Nassau 8. New York, 
PURE CATAWBA WINE. FOR MEDICINAL, 
Sacramental, and Family Use. Made with great care from 
my own vines. Will send by Express or Raiiroad to order. Price 
$1 25 per gallon, and $6 50 for case of twelve bottles. 
JOSEPH |} KINSEY, Cincinnati, Ohie. 
2 50 RARE RECEIPTS, AND MUCH NEW 
information, including Something to Do About Home, 
whereby several dollars a week can be made on a small invest- 
ment, Books sent free for 12 cents. ay wanted, 
J. R. STAFFORD, Chemist, No. Broadway, N. Y. 
(THERMOMETERS ! 
Warranted correct; beautifully decorated with American 
Flags and Patriotic Devices, 30 cents each. Mailed free, 
ROBERTSON & CO., 
Nos. 82 and 84 Nassau st., New York City. 
GTAINED GLASS FOR CHURCHES. 
HENRY SHARP, GLASS-STAINER, 
No, 216 Srxrm Avenvz, New York. 
The subscriber weuld respectfully call attention to his New 
Style of work for Sliding and Vestibule Doors 





EMPIRE SPRING. 





The water of the Empire Spring is bottled with the utmost care, 
and packed in streng boxes suitable for exportation, by the sub- 


soriber, gr Fle, 


o cs 
“nxt 
Sold at Retail by all Druggists and Hotels generally. 
All orders for EMPIRE SPRING WATER directed te me at 
Baratoga, 


The Corks ef all genuine Empire Water are 
branded thus: 


N. Y., or te my 
SOUTHERN DEPOT, No. 13 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 
se ~ * D. A. KNOWLTON, 





G REITHER’S 


OABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, 
FuLton av., com. Navy stREst, 
Brooklyn. 
(N.B,—Late Manufacturer for over Fourteen Years for T. 
BROOKS.) 


At this Establishment, the oldest in the city, having manufac 
tured for over Sixteen years, may be found one of the finest col- 
lections of Rich Cabinet and Upholstered Goods, of the newest and 
most desirable patterns of any house in this city or New York. 

Also a large lot of Tambour, Application, and Nottingham Lace 
Curtains, Vestibule Lace, Muslin Cornices, Shades, ete., 


etc. 

N.B.—I would beg leave to return my thanks to my friends for 
their former patronage, and respectfully solicit a continuance of 
the same, assuring them that every effort will be made on mg 
part to give entire satisfaction. J. G. REITHER, 


NEW SPRING GOODS! 





FINE DRESS SHIRTS, 
THREE-PLY LINEN OOLLARS, 
SILK UNDERSHIRTS AND PANTS, 
KID, CALF, DOG, AND BUCK 
GLOVES AND GAUNTLETS, 
RICH FANCY SCARFS, 


BEAUTIFUL FANCY TIES, 
SATIN, SILK, AND HAIR STOCKS, 
SILK AND COTTON HOSIERZ, 
SILK HANDBEROSIEFS, 
UMBRELLAS, SUSPENDERS, 
NEGLIGEE SHIRTS, ETO. 


A new and elegant variety of the above goods—many styles 
not te be had elsewhere—will be found at lew prices, at 


UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broadway, New York Oi. 
‘“ ae” MAKE MONEY BY ADVER- 


A PRACTICAL MAN’S ADVIOE.” 


Sent for 3c, Stamp by ROBERTSON & CO., 
Nos. 82 and 84 Nassau st., Rooms 7 and 9, 
New York City. 


CAVING FOR TOBACCO CURED. 

















200,000 *3 


” $0 finest name varieties of 
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~4 ~ Antirrhinums :...... 
charge for baskets or packing 

to the trade, or to rhe lagen 

Descriptive Catalogues now ready. 

PETER HENDERSON, Jetsey City, W.W. 

Ea Samples at No. 9 John st.; New York: 


DWARF PEAR-TREES AND HARDY GRAPE- 

A 
sale rrr marie crncionts en pea 
Duchesse d’Angouleme Pear-Trees, which ‘excel: others fec - 
Grape-Vines, at -astonish- 


profit. Also the most 4 
alworth Nurseries, Wayne co., N. Y. 





ingly low prices, by the 100 or 1,000. 
T! G. -TEOMANS, sf 





THE NEW LETTUCE! 
True Boston Curled Lettuce. A most excellent variety ef 
very superior quality for the table, and of great beauty in its habit 
of growth. The seed is of my own raising ; I warrant it fresh aad 
true. Packages containing seed sufficient to supply @ farmer fee - 
a season, 20 cents; 6 packages for $1. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Maas, 
MARBLEHEAD CABBAGE-SEED. 


STONE MASON CABBAGE SEED, 25 cents per ounce > ¥5 - 
cents four ounces ; $2 67 per pound, sent post-paid-by mail, aad- 
warranted to reach each purchases. The Stone Mason, on geed 
soil, is warranted to be the most reliable for heading of all the 
varieties of the Drumhead family. The heads are very large, 
remarkably hard, and very sweet. Hubbard Squash Seed, the 
parent germ, by the original introducer, 12 cents per package; 
$1 per pound, Circulars containiag numerous recommendations . 
and difections for cultivation with a PRICED List OF EVSRE 
VARIETY OF FLOWER AND GARDEN Seep, gratis. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marbichead, Mags, 








Soar, , 
CANDLES, 
STAROH.: 
Every description of Family and Toilet Soaps. Upwards of 108 
varieties, 


WAX, SPERM, ADAMANTINE, AND TALLOW CANDLES, 


J. C. HULL’S SON, 
(Successor to W. Hull & Son,) 
MANUPACTURER, 

No. 32 Park row, New | Yerk... 
J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 





(ce For sale by all Stationers throughout New England aad te 
~° the Trade at the 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 
No. 91 John street, New .Yosk. 


HENRY OWEN, Agent. 

BUSINESS CARDS, 75 CENTS. PER. 1,004.. 
CIRPULARS, 38 CTS. PER 1,000. 

BILL-HEADS, FIRST-CLASS, $5 PER REAM. 


NewspParers, Booxs, PAmputzts, and everything from a mere 
speck of a Label to a mammoth Poster, at equally low rates. 
Send a three-cent stamp for my Illustrated tn and Priee 
List of all kinds of Printing. . R. DAWLEY, 

New Printing Establishment, 
Nos. 28, 30, and 32 Center st., cor. Reade st., N. ¥. 


(COIN-TESTERS 50 CENTS- EACH. 
Sent free by mail to any address. An absolute but simple . 
means of testing the purity and, genuineness of every coin used , 
in the civilized world, by weight, thickness, and diameter. 
This is a new and genuine instrument of universal utility: 
Mailed for fifty cents by 
ROBERTSON & CO., Commission Agents, 

Nos. 82 and 84 Nassau street, New York City. 

O RGANS.—THREE CHURCH ORGANS,. 

fe@r, six, and eight Stops, of superior tone and workmanship, 

for sale at a great sacrifice, and on easy terms. Also six Pae 
bor Organ, with a very handsome walnut case; will be voy. 


low. Apply}? ©. 8. ODELL, No. 163 Seventh avenue, N.Y. 
_ PRIZE-MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON, 
en Spools of 200 or 500 yards, 














WRITE, 
BLACK, and 


COLORES. 
A full assortment of this celebrated Thread for sais 
BY r 


WM. HENRY SMITH, Sole Agent, 
Nos, 34 and 36 Vesey street, New York, 


O FARMERS, GARDENERS, FRUIT CUL- 


tivators, etc., etc.—The Manchester Tract of 25,000 acres 
of land in Ocean county, N. J., for sale to actual settlers—midway 
between New York and Philadelphia, crossed by.the Delaware 
and Raritan Bay Railroad, now running to it daily, Green Sand 
Marl abundant, at 6 cents per bushel, delivered on the traet, 
Sixty bushels to the acre insure fine crops five years or more, 
Mild and proverbially healthy climate, season much carlier than 
in New York, favorable to early vegetables and all crops. Tom’s 
River and branches afford seven good mill sites, 10 to 14 feet fall, 
abundant and unfailing power. Wells at ten feet afford the best 
water. Surface swelling—beds of brick, fire, and porcelain clay, 
cranberry marshes. General price, $10 per acre; a small pact 
only recfuired in cash, Free tickets for visitors wishing to pu 
for the steam-boat, etc., etc., to Manchester’, where a guide will be 
found, Apply to THEODORE DWIGHT, 
No. 10 Pine st., Office No. 5, New York, 


QGTANDARD COAL OIL! 


THE NEW YORK CITY OIL COMPANY, 








No. 78 Mapex Lanz, New Yorx, 


Are selling their StanparD ILLUMINATING O1L from 30 lo 32 cents 
per gallon, Consicnrments of Western Oil from 25 to 27 cents pew 
gallon. “PATENT SPERM LUBRICATING OIL—for heavy 
machinery, 50 cents per gallon ; Engines, Lathes, etc., 75 cemts ; 
Spindles, Sewing-Machines, $1. BENZOLE NAPTHA, refined 
by the Frenca Process,—a perfect substitute for Spirits of Tar- 
pentine,—for sale in any quantity from 15.to 25 cents per gallom 
Works at Hunter’s Point, Long Island. 

aq Depot, No 78 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
E. G. KELLEY, Agent, 





ATHER GRINDING. 
Mr. I. Sepexpeer, Cin., 0.—Sir: I am pleased to say, both 
for your benefit and all others who may want to get one of the 
best Iron Fexep Mrits in Tax Country, that I have run the Irom 
Champion Mill I bought of you over two years without changing 
the plates, and the Mill grinds well yet. I have ground corn am 
cob, sandstone, spalt, and white marble for plastering; and 
mixed feed and malt at the rate of forty bushels per hour, and it 
has given me very general satisfaction. J. K. HAMMeRLE. 
Marion, O., Jan. 8, 1862. ce 
After the above, we feel satisfied in warranting our mills te 
grind anything. Sedgebeer’s Conical French Burr Mills, price 
$120, Sedgebeer’s Patent Champion (Iron) Mills, price $40 and 
$50, Sedgebeer’s and Haren’s Patent Nonpareil (Iron) Mills, 
Prveeeriptive Cireul led free to all, on application 
es¢riptive Circulars mailed fr all, pplication. 
: JAS, L, HAREN & 0®, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS-BANK, 


No. 429 CANAL, cor. VARICK STREET, 

Open daily from 10 a.m, till 2, and from 5 till 7 P.M, 

6 PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED ON ALL sUMS OF $500 AND UNDER, 

5 PBR CENT, ON LARGER AMOUNTS. 

Deposits received on or before April 20, will bear interest from 
the Ist inst. 

This Bank has received on Deposit during the last 34 months, 

$746,552 38. 
E. V. HAUGHWOUT, Presideat. 
GARDNER 8. CHAPIN, Secretary. 


THING OF BEAUTY, UTILITY, AND 
A ee DR. BROWN’S PATENT BARY-TENOER. 
HEALTH, HAPPINESS, AND SAFETY FOR INFANTS. 
motion is perfectly charming, Costs from $6 , Sa 
wages and board of a nurse. Call and seeit. & r 
Circular with one dozen engravings and all partionlare. zesty 
ottoman is instantly changed into an elegant Sleeping om ming. 
Couch, a delightful Baby-Jumper and Walker, 2 rm 

N Chair. Hobby-Horse, and large Crib. DR. J. SILAS 
BRO 


, No. 546 Broadway. New York. 

4 sitgnt Cold, Cough, 
Moarseness, © Hore 
Dhreat, which might be 
checked with a simple rem- 
edy, ¥ 
minates Sate : 
importance of stoppt 
Plight fold 
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the rebel leaders are about 


nous regiments, and filling the newspapers 


earnestness, could possibly be conceived. 
conflict is ready to fall at a touch. 


mt are stated, on authority seemingly 
and pearly 700,000 men. 
roore the standard of the Union is visibly 


glorious news. : 
—General McClellan's army, some time 


away, where 


which the rebels have thrown up before 
and a cannonade began on both sides, 


in front by swamps, and are some two 
heavily armed. There was considerable 


The rebels were driven back from all the 
outworks to their main line. 
ry to attack them with heavy artille 


nificent army is at last to see the face of 
is ready to give superabounding praises 


100,000, surrounded by the U. S. troops, 
apparent means of escape. 


retreating as they come. 


county ; and there is good hope that Gen. 


railroad connection to the eastward, and 
to fight or surrender. 
—Gen. Garfield, the conqueror of 


of March, over some 500 rebels, who 


northeast of Cumberland Gap. Findin 


over 


reach, while 
back home. 
build there again. 


unfriendly to the United States. 


substituting Union men. 
—The great battle at Corinth has been 
won. 


two-thirds of our ground. They were now 


and Wallace’s brigade appeared in sight. 


newed on Monday, and continued with 


was dreadful. 
Beauregard to have lost an arm; but it is 
magnificent. 


been beaten. 


west is—seemingly—hopelessly crushed. 
—The siege of Island No. 10 is at 
by a glorious and complete victory. 


did nine-inch pivot rifled gun, supposed 


him, and instantly crossed over with a 


Foote to ask leave to capitulate. The 


generals, six thousand 
guns, a number of field 


horses, and provisions. 


itary comm 


a ay 
nd: and poetical 
adjudged the fellow to be placed and 


ers. 
—The Texans seem to have 


— 


markable fact just now observ- 
the war is that the United States 
ing 150,000 more volunteers than 
has had to put a stop to enlist- 


es by forcing paroled prisoners into the ranks 
are proposing @ conscription of all above 18 
old, fighting or disarming or imprisoning muti- 


and evidently ineffective appeals to everybody to 
destroy his property and join the army. No more 
startling contrast in respect to vigor, hopefulness, 


batant who cannot even rally his own strength for the 
—The total forces of the rebels and the Govern- 
and 700 regiments respectively, being 265,934, 
—It is with exultation that we announce that once 


advancing upon the last line of defense of the rebels, 
and from the East and the West we receive good and 


ferred by water to the peninsula between the York 
and James Rivers, at last moved from Old Point on 
Friday morning, the 4th, toward Yorktown, 24 miles 
agruder is supposed to be in command 
with 30,000 troops. On Saturday morning at 10, the 
advance came in front of the strong intrenchments 


the rebels, and continued until dark, without effect. 
On Sunday, Gen. McClellan carefully reeonnoitered 
the rebel works, which appear well placed, defended 


as our forces advanced, and some casualties occurred. 


It is however necessa- 
, and siege guns 
and mortars are at once to be opened on them. 

—Every patriotic heart wil] rejoice that this mag- 


diers and commander, if only good work is done. 
Later news places the rebel force at from 75,000 to 


—In concert with McClellan’s advance, Banks and 
Fremont are pushing down the mountains, the rebels 
Milroy, one of Fremont’s 
generals, is pressing the enemy southeastward toward 
the Shenandoah mountain, (parallel with the Blue 
Ridge,) which must be crossed before a junction can 
be effected with Jackson, who is in Rockingham 


get between them, or even cut off Jackson from his 


Marshall, gained anothér brilliant little victory whose 
details have come very late to hand, in the early part_ 


Pound, or Sounding Gap. This pass is on the moun 
tains between Kentucky and Virginia, some distance 


fellows were becoming the pests of all that region, 
Gen. Garfield spied them a little, and then making a 
two days’ forced march, with 700 men, of | miles, 
thless mountains, in constant rain an 

he sent his cavalry up in front, while with the 
infantry he scaled the mountain, marched along the 
ridge, and fell upon the rebels in flank. A single 
bayonet charge scattered them, and they fled out of 
en. Garfield burned their camp of com- 
fortable log huts and all the “ portable property” which 
his men did not happen to want, and proceeded safely 
It is thought that the hornets will not 


—Gov. Johnson having required the city officials 
of Nashville to swear allegiance to the United States, 
they declined, on the ground that nobody had made 
them do so before, and that they had taken no oaths 
So the Governor, to 
begin with, had their Mayor arrested and clapped into 
the military prison, on several charges of treasonable 
cenduct, and has deposed the whole city government, 


For the first and only time in the war, the 
rebels have dared to atiack. Either stimulated by 
mere desperation, or encouraged by their accumu- 
lated numbers and the presence of Beauregard, John- 
ston, and all their most trusted generals, they marched 
out from their lines at Corinth, and with a force of 
60,000 attacked Grant’s army of 38,000, with the in- 
tention of cutting him to pieces before Buell could 
come up. Their attack commenced at day break on 
Sunday morning the 6th, and all that day the vast 
rebel host, pushing forward with desperate courage 
and overwhelming numbers, pressed the Unionists, 
fighting more desperately still, further and further 
back toward the river, and by evening had possession of 


the tremendous execution of our artillery, ai 
gun-boats Lexington and Tyler, and now Buell’s army 


night a junction was effected; the battle was re- 


fierceness on both sides until 3 p.a., when Gen. Grant 
seeing the rebel lines waver, ordered a charge. 
enemy broke and fled, making no further stand, and 
at last advices were still flying in utter rout toward 
Corinth, hotly pursued by ourcavalry. The slaughter 
Our loss in killed, wounded, and 
missing is now set at 20,000 ; the enemy’s at twice as 
much. Albert Sydney Johnston is reported killed, and 


pretend to any reliable account of the details of the 
fight. The bravery shown by the rebel soldiers was 
In a just cause they could not have 
Now, the Gulf states are naked; New 
Orleans must quickly fall; the rebellion in the South- 


a ; A boat ex- 
pedition organized by Commodore Foote, select- 
ing a dark night, ran boldly up with muffled oars 
in front of a rebel battery, put the sentinels to flight, 
and jumping into the battery, spiked effectually eyery 
one of its guns, six in number, one of them a splen- 


known as the “ Lady Davis,” and returned in safety. 
On the night of April 4, bold Capt. Waugh of tne 
Carondelet ran his gun-boat, protected by a hay barge 
next the rebels, close under the batteries of the island, 
without firing a gun or receiving a shot, though all 
the batteries opened on him, floating battery and all. 
A few days afterward, asother gun-boat ran the 
gauntlet, and Bissell's Engineer Regiment succeeded 
in carrying four steamers and some other cra({t 
through the bayous, so that Gen. Pope on Monday, 
the 7th, threw a force across the river, with the help 
of the gun-boats silenced the rebel batteries opposite 


established himself in safety on the eastern bank, and 
at once moved upwards toward the rebels. 
while the rebels, seeing themselves surrounded, in- 
stantly lost heart, and sent a flag to Commodore 


however required an unconditional surrender, which 
was accordingly made, a little after midnight, Tues- 
day morning, the 8th, most of the rebels having at- 
tempted to run off by land. But Gen. Pope's troo 
met them, and made them prisoners, apparently 
without any opposition. Thus this enormously strong 
position has been secured without a battle. 
fruits of the victory, as far as computed, 
tion the opening of the road down the river, are three 
SS a hundred siege 
tteries, and an enormous 
mass of small arms, camp equipage, ammunition, 


—Before leaving Missouri to take command in the 
field in Tennessee, Gen. Halleck has bestowed a last 
calming touch upon the troubled waters of 
rebeldom, by approving the sentence passed by a mii- 
ion upon one Ellis, editor of The Boone 
pe roy a ronengnanl pre: fpr publishing 

or the enemy, and encouraging resist- 
Government, in 


state of Missouri during the war, and his press and 
Halleck 


retty full control of 


¢  Davis’s Cabinet has framed a rnment 
territorial officers ior ek wa 


dishonoring 
with frantic 
The com- 
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and rapidly 


since trans- 
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miles long, 
skirmishing 
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a foe; and 
to both sol- 


and with no 
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had seized 
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snow, 
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front seats,” f rformance 
seats,” in case ofa ¥ 
—The area of freedom is still a ctendion under the 
j Dupont and his brave 


z 


strong batteries on Skiddaway and Green islands, 
near by, removing their guns to positions nearer the 
city, thus giving us the entire command of Warsaw 


an w sounds and ey 4 Wilmington 
rivers, important approaches e city. 

—An intelligent contraband refugee from Savannah 
says that bacon and liquor are growing very scarce 
there, the supply having been derived from ‘‘ some- 
wheres where the Unionists have possession.” The 
citizens are daily e an attack, and are send- 
ing off their “ cash money” to Macon, and threatenjag 
to burn Savannah if they leave it. 

—Foit Pulaski has been invested for more than a 
month ; the n has already offered to evacuate if 
allowed the honors of war, but Gen. Sherman, an un- 
chivalric person, as dead to the finer feelings as Gen. 
Grant at Donelson, declined, requiring an uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

—Since the fall of Newbern, faintness has taken 
bold upon the people of Charleston, and they call the 
North Carolinians cowards, and refuse to take the 
money of that state. Two North Carolina regiments 
there, finding this state of things unpleasant, muti- 
nied, broke open a number of shops and took what- 
ever they wanted, refused to serve any longer, and 
were permitted to go home. 

—From Gen. Burnside’s department we have no 
news of importance. Fort Macon is invested, and 
some shells have already been thrown into it. It is 
said that some rebel Bombastes has summoned Gen. 
Burnside to evacuate Newbern within six days, and 
that the Jatter replied that he would call on the rebel 
commander at Goldsboro’ and at Raleigh. 





CONGRESS. 


—During the discussion of the tax bill in the 
House, a Senate committee has been closely following 
its progress, so that there would seem to be no need 
of any great delay upon the bill in the Senate. 
—On the 4th, Mr. Blair offered an amendment, 
taxing the services of slaves $2 a year each. A 
vointed debate followed, Northern members not 
seeming to understand why so much “ property” 
should be exempted, and Southern ones claiming 
that the imposition was oppressive. The amendment 
was lost, 47 to 62. And the committee now rising, 
Mr. Colfax, who has ably and fairly acted as chairman 
during its three weeks’ sessions on the tax bill, re- 
ported it complete, with the amendments, to the 
House. The Tax bill, after the action of the commit- 
tee of the Whole, had been rapidly reviewed by the 
House, after the second failure by 51 to 75 of the 
motion to tax slaves, offered by Mr. Blair, and a final 
speech by Mr. Stevens in support of the bill, was 
passed on the 8th by 125 to 13. It is worth while to 
record the names of this obstinate minority, for pat- 
riots will remember them. They are: 
ALLEN of 0., Opp., . Norton of Mo., Secesh, 
Burrineron of Mass., Rep., PzeNDLETON of O., Opp., 
Cox of 0., Opp., RicnaRDSON of Ill., Opp., 
KERRIGAN of N, Y., Secesh, Su1e1 of Va., Union, 
Knapp of Il , Opp., VALLANDIGHAM of O., Secesh, 
LawW of Ind., Opp., Vooruies of Ind., Opp. 
Wicguirre of Ky., Union. 
So the bill goes to the Senate. 
—The resolution to aid states adopting emancipa- 
tion was debated during the week. Mr. Sherman of 
Ohio, who has hitherto not debated questions turning 
on slavery, spoke forcibly, on the 2d, in favor of the 
bill, and of that for abolition in the District of Colum- 
bia also. Mr. S. referred to the Vallandigham meet- 
ing for a Democratic reorganization, on which 
Carlisle of Va. and Latham of Cal. thought them- 
selves obliged to make some cautious disclaimers of 
disunionism. Mr. S. asserted that the Republican 
party must now have a definite policy, if it is te con- 
tinue and prosper; and this, he thought, should 
include the District abolition plan, the emancipation 
aid measure, a system adapted to gradually extinguish 
slavery by Constitutional means, an amnesty to the 
rank and file of the rebels, and confiscation of the 
property of the leaders. 
And the emancipation aid resolution being now 
voted on, passed the Senate by 32 to 10, Delaware 
and Maryland voting for slavery, and Davis of Ky., 
var of Va., and Henderson of Mo., for freedom. 
—The bill for abolishing slavery in the District of 
Columbia was taken up on the 24d, after the vote on 
the emancipation aid measure. The serviceable 
slavist, Davis, flew once more in the face of God and 
humanity, arguing against the b'll that slavery was 
universal, and freedom exceptional; and becoming 
spiteful, he said that all noxious issues originated in 
Massachusetts. Possibly that state may survive the 
assault of Mr. Ganet Davis of Ky. Mr. McDougall 
followed him against the bill, as inexpedient and 
inopportune, not ag oe - his speech however until 
the next day. Mr. Ten Eyck of New Jers2y also 
opposed the bill, arguing for submission to the vote 
of the District; but found himself unable to answer 
squarely Mr. Trumbull’s shrewd question, why the 
few people in the District, rather than the whole 
nation by its representatives, should decide whether 
the capital should be free. 
—Mr. Sumner now offered an amendment that no 
distinction of color should be made among witnesses 
before the commissioners under the bill. Adopted, 
26 to 10; Mr. Clark’s and Mr. Wright's substitutes 
were rejected ; the second section was amended so 
as to require from each person claiming payment for 
a slave, an oath that he has not borne arms in the 
rebellion, nor given it aid or comfort ; Mr. Browning 
wanted $500 paid per slave, instead of $300, half to 
be kept back by Government and paid to the freedman 
if he should emigrate, rejected; Mr. Collamer’s 
amendment was adopted, providing for proper record 
entries of claims for slaves, and free papers to those 
manumitted; Mr. McDougall’s substitute, with grad- 
ual emancipation, and submission to vote in the 
District, was rejected; Mr. Doolittle’s amendment, 
giving $100,000 to help colonize those freed under the 
bill, and other colored people in the District, was 
adopted, and the bill then passed the Senate by 29 to 
14, Davis, Henderson, and Willey, who had voted for 
the emancipation aid bill, voting nay on this. An 
expressive difference; as much as to say, we will 
not oppose mere words that mean little; but any real 
action against slavery, legal or not, we will oppose. 
—This bill is substantially that introduced by Mr. 
Wilson, Dec. 16, 1861, and has been ably and perse- 
veringly carried through the Senate against compli- 
cated obstacles. At the last, he refrained, rather 
than delay the vote, from presenting a petition which 
was on his desk, signed by a thousand citizens of the 
District, many of them of high position, asking for 
the passage of the bill. . 
—Some other matters came up, of interest as con- 
nected with the slavery question. Mr. Sherman, on 
the 2d, informed the Senate that our Government had 
transported, fed, and maintained at Columbus (Ohio) 
a number of slaves, all for the purpose of letting them 
wait on their rebel masters ; and that paroled rebel 
officers there wore side-arms, registered themselves 
at hotels as “ C. S, A.,” went to the theater, and were 
by the snobbish legislature invited to seats within the 
~~ Mr. Wilson, on the 3d, offered a resolution, which 
was laid over, that the Military Committee report 
whether any further legislation be required to prevent 
fugitives from being interfered with by the army. 
Some late occurrences have rendered an inquiry ne- 
ssary, if nothing more. 
ee Mr. White of Indiana offered in the House, on 
the 7th, a resolution to appoint @ committee of nine, 
to report on a plan for gradual emancipation in 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Missouri. Mallory of Ky. of course thought this 
very unconstitutional and absurd, and he moved to 
lay it on the table. Lost, 52 to 68; and the bill 
66 to 53. 
pases eels on the $d, succeeded in offering a res- 
olution which had failed before as an nt, 
“that the war shall not be ees ant spirit of 
conquest or subjugation, but to defend the Constitu- 
the rights of the several states un- 


rials for 
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to arrive about the Merri- | of certain drafts heretofore made by one Wardell, and 


ee ee of Bos‘on was ordered to be 


copere. House for contempt in not obeying 
a 

wl to say something on 
Wy af caucus, but they would not let 
him. A rather pointed by the way, got into 


pointed report, 
circulation, that that caucus would meet before 
one of the Investigating Committees ! ‘indie. 


ent iod, however, Vallandigham managed to 
Sole Sr otsiement, which was an at to convey 
the idea that the caucus was s‘ricily tely 


litical, and in no sense opposed to the war for the 
Bnion and Constitutional reconst: uction— without 
saying £0. 

—A bill for a uniform bankrupt law was reported 
to the House by Mr. Conkling, from the Judiciary 
committee, on the 7th. Petitions continue to come 
in for the passage of such a law ; and one, fom Phil- 
adelphia, against it, on the ground that it would tend 
to assist dishonest Southern traders in repudiating. 

—The Senate, on the same day, passed five bills re- 
lating to the District of Columbia, but remarkably 
enough, no news comes of their complexion ; it may 
be suspected that some of them draw somewhat 
strongly upon the Treasury. The bills were, to pre- 
serve the Washington water-works, to authorize a 
water tax in Georgetown, on the District highways, 
on a small note circulation in the District, and on 
public instruction in it. 

—The Senate on the 3d passed the bill providing 
for the administration of the oath of allegiance to 
citizens in foreign countries. 

—Mr. Trumbull spoke at some lengti: in the Senate 
on the 7th in exposition of the principles of his confis- 
cation bill; showing that it dealt with no disloyalties 
committed before it was passed, would harm no one 
who was not guilty afterwards, and no one who could 
be reached by the ordinary legal means; that only 
Congress may confiscate, that the proceedings pro- 
posed are proper and safe, and the measure calculated 
to promote the successful and prompt termination of 
the rebellion. Mr. Henderson, next day, argued 
against the bill, contending that it was unconstitu- 
tional, and would bear too hard upon the Border. state 
loyalists. 

—A short debate on the Pacific Railroad and Tele- 
graph bill took place in House committee on the 8tp, 
Mr. Campbell of Pa. making a statistical argument to 
show the usefulness of the road. 

—A bill passed the House on the 8th to further 
secure pay, bounty, and pensions to soldiers actually 
serving in all the military departments. 

—Mr. Morrill of Vt. offered in the House on the 8th, 
a bill to punish or prevent the practice of polygeny, 
which was referred to the committee on Territories, 
—— much as if somebody had been thinking about 
Utah. 


Commercial and Financial. 











TAXATION AND THE TARIFF. 


WE are soon, as a nation, to adopt a new revenue 
policy. We are to inaugurate a system of internal 
taxation hitherto unknown in the country—a system 
which, in its mildest form, will be annoying and 
trying to the people. We must bear this burden, 
not for a year, or a score of years, but for a period not 
easily computed. 

We do not propose to discuss the Tax bill now be- 
fore Congress, but to present some thoughts for gene- 
ral consideration. If we move wisely and carefully 
at this particular juncture in our history, our finan- 


contrary, we act rashly and indiscreetly, they will be 
oppressive and intolerable, if not revolutionary. To 
suit al] classes, all trades, and all sections, is simply 
impossible. We must do, however, the best we can, 
with the good of the whole country, only, in view. 

The experience of the great nations of Europe has 
proved conclusively, that any system of taxation 
which extends to the details of everyday life will not 
long be submitted to. It will not do to make every 
man’s domicil, work-shop, or warehouse a custom- 
house, into which the tax gatherer, at all times, shall 
have free access. It will not do to make every man, 
woman, and child an officer of customs, with a law 
hanging over their heads to pounce upon them for 
every petty violation. Such will be the case if the 
people are to be taxed in the way now proposed. We 
may frame a law to apply to our Astors, and other 
men of like stamp, but that same law will reach the 
Ann-street newsboy and the sixpenny country grocer 
—making judicial inquisition alike upon all, high and 
low, rich and poor. We think the Americ&in people 
are hardly prepared yet for such a movement. A 
programme like this may do for Italy, but not for the 
United States. 

We must have a law which shall bear heavily 
upon everything which promotes or stimulates vice, 
extravagance, or immorality. Let those who live in 
luxurious indolence pay the proper penalty for their 
indulgence and idleness. Let Congress begin here 
in its system of taxation, and the war may, in- 
directly, prove a great blessing. Such a bold charge 
upon iniquity will be worth all the blood and treasure 
it will cost. Providence is making a path for this 
nation, which, while it may lead through the valley 
ef humiliation, will surely prove a highway to a glori- 
ous future. Is it not a proper time for law-makers 
and politicians to think of such matters ? 

That which will elevate and refine the people should 
be aimed at always and everywhere. We want all 
the help now which a pure morality can give us. We 
want a basis which is sound, healthful, and high- 
toned, and one which shall make good men strong 
and influential, and wicked men weak and powerless. 

We have now a chance to meet an enemy with 
which we have long been contending. He is not un- 
der the leadership of Jeff. Davis & Co., the rebel 
traitors, but of Devilish Whisky « Co., a more infernal, 
bleodthirsty enemy than ever was marshaled upon 
the battle field. Let us give him now his deserts, for 
we have him for once in our power and in a tight 
place. Our legislators, lawyers, and judges of a cer- 
tain stripe have told us for years that we could not 
meddle with this monster—that it was unconstitu- 
tional to regulate the sale of rum toddy, and mint 
juleps. Very well. But is there anything in the 
Constitution to prevent our taxing whisky—a dollar a 
drink, if welike? We think not, but such a death- 
blow is not proposed just at present. 

Bonaparte once said “he got five millions from the 
love of brandy, and he should be glad to know which 
of the virtues would pay him as much.” 

The Tribune, in an able article; says : 


“Taxes should be so laid as to bear on the vices of the communi- 
ty rather than its virtues, for many reasons—for instance : 1. It is 
Vice, not Virtue, that renders Government necessary ; 2. It is the 
avowed end of Government to protect Virtue and diseourage Vice ; 
= Vice does not mind expense, but is willing to pay for grati- 

cation, 


Ralph Waldo Emerson says that “ tobacco and opium 
have broad backs, and will cheerfully carry the load of 
aimies, if you choose to make them pay for such 
joy as they give and such harm as they do,” and that 
by taxing rum and whisky we “can harness evil 
agents—the powers of darkness—and force them 
to serve, against their will, the ends of wisdom 
and virtue!” Now we go in for such a harnessing 
of rum, whisky, tobacco, opium, and other kindred 
“Juxuries,” as will give them hereafter a quick 
run and asafe track. Will anybody, we ask, in the 
name of common sense, decency, and morality, tell us 
why we should not for once take a drive in that 
direction? We pause for a reply. 

We must not, in any system of taxation which may 
be adopted, forget the rebels—those who have caused 
all the troubles into which we have been thrown. 
The people of the North will cheerfully pay their share 
of the expenses of the war, but they will demand that 
the whole host of Southern traitors, thieves, and re- 
pudiators, shall pay theirs—to the last dollar. The 
Evening Post thinks that the best missionary into 
rebeldom hereafter will be the tax-gatherer. The grip 
of sucha Federal officer will undoubtedly convince 
many a man of the error of his ways and the abomin- 
2 ~ wickedness of secession. 

on. Albert S. White, Member of Co from 
Indiana, says, and let all the people hear —: 


“My impression is we shall 1 
available sources until we get aman a ete aS 


what you will) enough to levy it off of the states in revolt ; or at all 


events, off of the element in those * tax bill 
will make anti-slavery men very fast, wae epee tor 

claims of the or it wilt unmake the 

S muccending BATty in, power is overthrown on that 

question, party churry the nation into 

pen > fad it at feet of 2 slave oligarchy, with every 

neglect government extinct. I do not if we 

— im the right direction, how we 

over fet back again toa cheap and no and 
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cial troubles will be greatly ameliorated. If, on the: 


PENDENT: 


forget our tariff laws. We look for more difficulty in 
‘this direction than any other. We must tax heavily 
all imported goods, in order to develop our own 
resources, and prevent the rapid flow of coin to 
Europe. If we can be kept strong with gold, as at 
present, we shall be safe, but not otherwise. 

Until this rebellion commenced, we were in favor 
of a gradual reduction of duties on imported goods, 
believing that our people were prepared to begin, 
practically, the work of competition with all other 
nations. But the war has changed our opinions 
entirely. We now feel that we must send as little 
money abroad as possible. It will be safe to buy 
what we can pay for in the products of the soil, but 
not safe to permit, as formerly, any extensive ship- 
ments of the precious metals. If we do,—look out 
for another financial crisis, for it will surely come. 
Let us now manufacture our own railroad iron and 
our own cloths. Let us make our own linens, our 
dress goods, and a thousand luxuries, which in past 
and better days we have obtained from other nations. 
It is time also that we commenced the manufacture 
of silks of every description. These is no reason 
whatever why we should not do so. Indeed there is 
no article extensively used which could not, in a 
short time, be produced in this country. 

We must now banish old theories and old notions. 
We must reconstruct our financial affairs. We must 
adopt a new system of political economy, and not be 
afraid of past opinions, old speeches, or musty records. 
Let the dead bury their dead. 


REAL ESTATE. 


Tur great Jeff. Davis rebellion has cost the owners 
of real estate in New York city millions upon millions 
of dollars. We think the depreciation in value, in 
eighteen months, may fairly be estimated at thirty- 
three and a third per cent. on the whole real property 
on ManhattanIsland. What a showing isthis! And 
what is true of New York city is also true of the 
whole country. Real estate owners have suffered 
quite as much as any other class. At the West, it is 
now almost impossible to sell lands at any price. 
Capitalists are afraid to invest in such property. 

The total depreciation on all the real property of the 
loyal states, cannot be less than ‘wo thousand milliens 
of dollars. “What's the price of hemp ?” 


WEEKLY SUMMARY. 


— The Hudson River is now open for boats, and prod- 
uce is coming forward freely. The first boats of the 
season arrived from Albany on Saturday morning. 

—The new legal-tender notes were first received on 
Saturday by the Assistant Treasurer—$4,000 in tens, 
$3,600,000 in thousand-dollar notes. The vignette is 
a likeness of Robert Morris. 

—The Bank of England has declared a half-yearly 
divide nd of 4% per cent, which is less than usual. It 
continues to increase its specie, which now amounts 
to $82,500,000. Its circulation is $100,000,000. 

—The navigation of Lake Erie has been resumed, 
and steam propellers are running between Dunkirk 
and Buffalo, Cleveland and Toledo. In a few days 
navigation will be resumed to Chicago. 

—The Enie Railway has just brought to this city 
28 bales of cotton from Tennessee—the first of a 
shipment of 1,500 bales by the same route, and from 
the same quarter. > 

—It is reported that Government will shortly invite 
bids to anew twenty years’ 6 per cent. loan, for which 
certificates of Government indebtedness will be re- 
ceived. 

—The charter of the Leather Manufacturers’ Bank 
of this city expires in June, but the bank will then re- 
organize under the free banking law, with its capital 
divided into $100 shares, instead of $50 as now. 

—The overdue claims of the army and navy amount 
to $50,000,000, and of contractors $160,000,000, to 
pay part of which Secretary Chase uses certificates 
of indebtedness, bearing 6 per cent., payable in twelve 
months, and part in the new legal-tender notes. 

—The business at the New York Custom-House is 
now very heavy, indicating.a great revival of trade. 
The general-order stores are rapidly filling up, and 
great activity prevails among all the clerks and 
eu: ployés of Uncle Samuel. 

—One million of dollars in demand Treasury notes 
have been sent to Louisville for disbursement. A 
steady stream of money will now go to our army in 
the South, affording great relief to our soldiers, and to 
the business community generally. 

—The contraction of business is so great in London 
as to lead to a great superabundance of unemployed 
money, and the k rate of discount, which is 2% 
per wars is'expected to be further reduced to 2 per 
cent. 

—Chicago has done a bristling business in the 
pork line the past season, having slaughtered more 
than e half a million of these cloven-footed brutes. 
Such “choral harmonies” among the grunting and 
squealing fraternity of that city were never heard 
before. : 

—The great Peoria (Ill.) law-suit, commenced some 
eight or ten years ago, by James P. Harkness, and 
others, against Isaac Underhill, to recover some fo 
acres of Jand, in that city, has at length been decided 
in favor of Underhill, giving him full and quiet pos- 
session of the property, valued at a quarter of a mil- 
lion of collars. 

— Representative Stevens, chairman of the com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, said to a New York 
merchant, a few days since, that whisky and news- 
papers he had determined should be heavily taxed. 
Censult your own taste, Mr. Stevens, but, not to be 
personal, ain’t you like the boy who didn’t like either 
bears or grandfathers ? 

—The Illinois Central Railroad has gone into the 
corm tiade on a magnificent scale. The amount 
owing to the corporation, for lands sold to settlers, is 
about $17,000,000; and in payment upon these notes 
it is taking corn from the farmers at eighteen cents 
per bushel—nearly twice the ruling cash price. Ata 
new station called Burnside, cleven miles south of 
Chicago, it has established an enormous depot. Six 
corn-cribs, each a mile in length, are already built, 
and the lumber has been purchased for the erection 
of five more. Upward of seven hundred thousand 
bushels are already stored there ; and it is expected 
that the whole amount, from last year’s crop, pur- 
chased by the Company, will reach fifteen hundred 
thousand bushels. If Corn is King, the I!linois Cen- 
tral is Prime Minister.— Tribune. 

—The following figures exhibit the principal sources 
of the British revenue for the year 1860: 








CUSTOMS. * 
Spirits. PE ey, 
ED eae ee ae . 1,144,794 
IIE i <'-s imate tAntens'e 0s badd ches ,606,488 


INLAND REVENUE. 


Malt.. eee.» £6,208,813 
ee Re eet eae rr ee 9,225,538 
nn caer: sibs eunnnaa aes 1,492,687 
ee Ee : 8,368,809 

ad eter anaes 0a) alee wha cheard £34,670,741 


Making, in our currency, the sum of $173,000,000, or 
about $10,000,000 more from these sources alone than 
the Tariff committee expect to raise from all sources 
under their new bill. We like the English fashion of 
raising money, and hope the above facts will be ven- 
tilated in Congress. 





MONEY MARKET. 


The week has been rather a dull one in the market. There is 
some demand for short loans, which can be readily obtained at 6 
@7 per cent. on the best collaterals, Discounts are easy even at 
5% @6 per cent. for 60 days, and 644@7 per cent. for dates of 
4@6 months. Good names move in the street at 7@8 per cent. ; 
well indorsed, Single names are negotiated at 634 @7 per cent. 
if of iron-clad grade. 

The banks are understood to be increasing their mercantile 
discounts, but are diminishing their Government stock invest- 
ments. They show a decrease of last week’s average of loans of 
$541,000—while their average specie is further increased 
$922,500 ; the total foots $33,764,832. The bank circulation con- 
tinues to increase, ard bank deposits to decrease, The amount 
of gold exported last week is $573,826 ; making a total of 93g mil- 
lions since Ist January. 

The premium on gold has risen to 23 per cent, The new 
Treasury notes are now in circulation, and the Government is 
paying its debts therewith. Government 6 per cent. certificates 
are in the market at 963 ; and are a very available security, being 
sought for by capitalists. 

Foreign exchange is dull, though rates are firmer. On Lon- 
don, sixty-day bankers’ bills sell at 112@112}4, and prime com- 
mercial siguatures at 11146@112%. Francs are 5.073% @5 02% 
perdollar. The foreign imports last week amounted to $4,330,492, 
and exports to $2,320,000, an excess of importation of one million, 
The produce exports since Ist January amount to $32,606,140, 
and imports to 43,538,567. The receipts of gold from San Fran- 
cisco last week were small, only $682,000. 


The market has been very languid during the week. Govern- 
ment eecurities have declined 1@1% per cent., the sales being 
light in comparison with previous rates. The Border-state stocks 
have also declined, especially Missouri sixes. First class railroad 
bonds have continued firm, with little doing. With regard to rail- 
road stocks, Erie has been the most active, and has advanced. 
New York Central has lost its position as the leading stock. 
Cleveland and Toledo has been very active, but Western railroad 
shares are dull generally. Pacific Mail is firm, Bank stocks are 
quiet but steady. 

There is a general reluctance to buy and sell at the Board of 
Brokers. The activity in the Government certificates of indebted- 
nese has checked a little the demand for other Government secur- 
ities. The national debt will soon be very heavy, and must absorb 
wear abatn ie inde jhe 

stocks can have little chance 
improvement, 


_ The market showed some improvement on Monday. Railway 
receipts are not expected to improve from the increase of business 
since the reopening of the Ohio and Baltimore Railroad, which hag 
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Western produce, 
DRY G00D8. 


The coll weather checks an/ limits immetiat: demands for 
merchandise, Jobb2rs have supplied themselves with an attractive 
asrortment of goods, and prices are more buoyant. As there is no 
surples stock in the interior, the aggregate purchases must be 
large during the season. The principal business is stil! at auction. 
Cotton goods are firmer. There is a steady demand for both brown 
and bleached sheetings and shirtings. Drillsaredull, Printsare 
ip fair demand, and the lower qualities have slightly impreved in 
price; Fancy cassimeres are quick of sale, new supplies being 
immediately taken up. Meltons are also in good demand. Cloak- 
ings are selling, to arrive. Telaines are well reduced in stock. 
Challics and bareges are in moderate request. Foreign goods are 
in moderate supply, and below the demand, so that prices are 
very firm. The importatiens of the week are less than last, 
Desirable styles of dress silks, as well as blacks and plain colors, 
are in good demand, but others are quiet, Green is the prevail- 
ing acd most fashionable color. Ribbons are active. Saxony 
dress gooés are in good demand, and desirable kinds are buoyant 
in price. These goods are mostly sold at auction, Shawls aud 
cloakings, ribbons, and French, German, and English dress geods 
of desirable qualities have been freely sold at auction, and there 
bas been present a large attendance of buyers from neighboring 
cities. 

There are moderate orders given for future impertations, and it 
is expected that the receipts of foreign goods this year will exceed 
those of last year considerably. Prices have advanced sufficiently 
to pay the increased duties under the new tariff. 


NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
REFORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


Wepweepar, Apri! 9, 1862. 

At Allerton’s the receipts of beeves this week number 3,700 
head, which is an increase of 300 or 400 over those of last week, 
and prices have declined from one-quarter to one-half a cent per 
th., although the prospects are that before night they wil! be very 
nearly if not the same as last week’s. The market was weakened 
on Monday by a report of a supply of 4,000 head this week, and 
the number turning out to be less on Tuesday, there was 
some reaction, and nearly all the stock was sold by last 
night. The quality of the beeves on sale this week is gen- 
erally good. A drove of 50 very good 5-year-okd Kentucky Dur- 
hams, weighing 11 cwt., were sold at 9c, per bh. They were too 
heavy for this time of year, and the same grade of cattle at about 
8 cwt. would have brought % @c. per B®. more. We quote pre- 
minum qualities at 9@9¥c., extra at S@83¢c., first quality at 7 
@8c., second do, at 7c., and common at 6@6 }c. 
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“REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


Asnrs,—Ashes have ruled steady at $5 50 for Pearls, and $5 62% 
for Pots. 

Corrrr.—Rio has been in good demand, but at slightly reduced 
rates. Sales of 5,000 bags to the trade, including 4,650 per ** P. C. 
Warwick,” 7,000 bags on speculation ex ‘‘ Banshee” and “‘ Leigh- 
ton” at 19 @20c., and 700 bags shipped West from first hands. 
At the close prices are firm. Java has been in very fair demand ; 
sales of 2,550 mats at 26c. Other kinds are moderately active ; 
sales of 300 bags Maracaibo at 21@23c. ; 100 Laguayra at 2c. ; 
avd 425 St. Domingo at 18/@19c., the latter cash, 


Cony.—The demand has been good for the staple, and with 
limited arrivals, favorable news from Europe, and a material de- 
cline in freights, prices have advanced 1% @2c. per bushel, and 
the tendency is still upward for most kinds at the close. The 
stock of Mixed is reduced to about 750,000 bushels, much of 
which is of ordinary quality, and with a revival of the Eastern 
trade, we look for full prices until the opening of canal, on or 
about the first of May. At the close, the market favored the 
seller. The sales of the week are 384,000 bushels, and the re- 
ceipts 24,887 bushels. Barley has been offened rather more freely. 
By the opening of the Hudson River and larger supplies in pros- 
pect, buyers have had the advantage, the market closing 
heavy. Barley Malt has sold slowly and is in limited supply ; 
prices are unchanged. Rye has declined slightly ; at the conces- 
sion a good demand has prevailed, and the market closes firm— 
79@8lc. Oats have fluctuated slightly under a more active de- 
mand, but are now more plenty, and prices favor the buyer at 
the close. White Beans have been in good demand, and are firm 
at $1 75@$%2 40 per bushel. 

Corton,— The inquiry has been moderate, and prices are steady 
at 2734@28c. for Middling Uplands and do. New Orleans and 
Texas. 

Frour.—We have had, comparatively, a quict market for West- 
ern and State Flour the past week, with considerable variable- 
ness in the low grades, The opening of the Hudson River and 
the very unsatisfactory news from Europe have induced local 
dealers and shippers to purchase less freely, and but for the brisk 
demand for the New England states and the British Provinces, 
the heaviness would have been still more marked, holders gen- 
erally evincing a desire to realize, in expectation of large sup- 
plies via river and from Lake Erie. The accumulation of sup- 
plies at the West is very large, and we may soon look for a liberal 
addition to our daily receipts, when our assortment, which is now 
very poor, will afford a more desirable selection, and business be 
greatly augmented. Shipping brands of Round Hoop Extra 
Ohio have been sparingly offered, and, with a good demand for 
the West Indies, Central America, etc., they have not accumu- 
lated, and we learn from the interior that millers at the West are 
now holding back their supplies, waiting a marked reduction in 
freights at an early day. There is a further falling off in our 
stock, and the assortment of medium and better grades is very 
poor, and transactions are greatly restricted in consequence. The 
falling off in our exports the past week has been very great, es- 
pecially for Europe, the limits of most European orders being 
much below the current quotations, but our stock is so small 
that the decline since our last is only § to 10c. per bbl. ; with, how- 
ever, large receipts the decline would have been more rapid. 
Canadian Flour has been pressed on the market, particularly 
Commun brands; these have declined 5c. per bbl., while Choice 
Extras have sold readily at extreme prices, and are scarce. 
Southern Flour has been in limited request, and to effect sales of 
the low grades a further decline of 10c. per bbl, has been sub- 
mitted to, and sell slowly even at the reduction and close dull. 
The sales of the week are 71,676 bbls., and the receipts are 44,700 
bbls. Rye Flour is in fair demand for export and the trade, and 
prices are firm. Corn Meal is unchanged; the demand has 
proved good for export at our quotations. 


FREIGETS.— We have had considerable movement in Breadstuffs 
and Provisions the past week, but at lower rates, the decline in 
the rates stimulating the movement. At the close the rates are 
heavy. Very little has been done for ports of call or direct ports, 
and the rates are nominally 9@104d. ® 60 hs. To Liverpool we 
quote Corn 4}¢d. in bulk ; Wheat, 4%@5d. in bulk and bags ; 
Flour, 1/@1/3d,; Heavy, 15/@17/6d. To London, Flour 1/6d. 
@1/7%d.; Wheat 6@6%4d. ; and Heavy Goods, 20/@22/6d, 

Lata.—Lath has been in good demand. Sales of 1,500,000 
Eastern at $1 12% cash. 

LEapd.—The demand is quite limited, but most holders are firm 
at quoted rates, Sales of 4€0 tuns Foreign at $6 18% @$6 50 cash. 
as to quality. 

Lyuz.—Lime is steady and in limited request at 60c, for Common 
Rockland, and 82% c. for Lump. 

LuMBER.—The market is steady, with a fair inquiry. Sates of 
460,000 feet Eastern Spruce and Pine Lumber and Timber at $12 
@$13. 3 months, by the cargo. 

MorassEs.—The demand has been good, mainly for home use, 
at firm prices. Sales of 550 hhds. Cuba Muscovado at 22@30c. ; 
400 do. Cuba Clayed at 21c. ; 700 do. Porto Rico at 29/@38c. ; 75 
do. Barbadoes at 25@28c. ; and 75 bbls. New Orleans at 40@45c. 
By auction 60 hhds. Porto Rico at 22% @28c. ; 25 prime do. at 
344% @35kc. ; 50 bbls. New Orleans at 32@40}c ; and a cargo 
of 415 hhds. and 19 tes, Porto Rico at 36@4049c, 


Provisions.— At the date of our last weekly review of the Pork 
market, much heaviness and inactivity prevailed. Since then a 
much better demand may be noted both for the domestic as well 
as the foreign trade ; and under the more encouraging advices 
from Liverpool and the Continent, greater firmness is noticeable, 
with a brisk demand for Mess for June delivery, to which holders 
will not respend, and the market closes better for Mess. 

Prime Mess has so!d quite freely and has improved, the decline 
in freights and advance in exchange stimulating the inquiry, and 
the market favors the selter at the close, 

Beef has ruled extremely quiet. The assortment is poor, and 
the firmners of holders has checked transactions; and we hear 
only of 150 tes. good Ohio at about $20, and 100 tcs, India Mess at 
$2250. India scarce—$28@$29. 

Bacon has fluctuated very slightly ; and under the favorable 
advices from Liverpool, a decline in freights, and advance in 
exchange, prices tend upward at the close, with a small stock here. 
The sales for the week have beezi about 8,900 boxes, 

Cut Meats bave been in good demand, in part for export, chieAy~ 
to Great Britain, but in part to the Continent ; and-we hear of 
further considerable purchases for forward delivery. At the close 
the market is firm. 

Lard bas varied slightly, and with favorable news from Europe, 
large orders thence, a decline in freights, and some advance in 
exchange, a large business has been done at very full prices, the 
market closing very firm, with a good inquiry. 

Butter has been im fair demand for the trade, and we notice a 
fair inquiry for export; but the absence of a good assortment of 
Prime Old has prevented the execution of foreign orders, and 
with large receipts of New, prices have declined, and favor the 
buyer at the close. 

Cheese has been in fair request, but the business has proved 
moderate for export, owing to the scarcity of Prime. At the close 
the market is steady. 

Svears.—There has been a good steady demand for Raw, and 
prices have improved kc. per Ib. Sales of 4,200 hhds. Cuba at 
6% @7%c. ; 100 do. Clarified at 8% @9%c. ; 1,900 hhds. Porto 
Rico at 6% @8%c. ; 22 St. Croix at 8c, ; 119 bbls. Barbadoes at 
65c. ; 100 boxes Havana part at 7c. ; 7,500 bags China at 5c. ; 
and 1,200 boxes Havana on private terms. Refined are firm at 
10% @10%c. for Hards. 

Warat.—Only a limited demand may be noted for Wheat dur- 
ing the past week. The unfavorable and very unsatisfactory ad- 
vices from Europe, the anlimited orders thence and their reduced 
limite, have greatly checked the inquiry ; but the want of assort- 


that our present stock is reduced to less than 160,000 bushels, and 
the assortment is exceedingly poor—very little Prime Spring 02 
hand. This is held much above the limits of foreign orders, 
and hence the business has been limited, and our quotations for 
most kinds must be regarded as nominal. Choice White is now 
very scarce ; nearly all that was held here has been svipped since 
our last, for account of owners, and we notice sales of best White 
Kentucky at $1 55 in store, taken for seed. We notice some in- 
quiry for June delivery, and hear of moderate sales, but on terms 





were quite irregular, and 
pomsineats ater ease ~ ed 


til its recent clos'ng aways trare,erted a@ large quantity of | Waisky.—Whisky has 
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in fair demand, and prices havé 


considerably, inquiry at 23c. for 
State and 24 2c. for Western, reat wag eta omy 


V—— ee 


PRICES CURRENT. 
REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


ASHES—Derr: 10 @ ot. ad Russia, outshot —— ¢— — 
val BDB...— He 8 
Pot, Ist ert 1008 5 624a—— |Jute...........— — ahi0 00 
Pearl, 1 sort... 550 a—— |Amer. dew-r..i25 00 6140 00 
Cc. Durr: 4c. $B. Do.do. dressed .205 00 a225 00 
Sperm, $D....—— a— 30 ES—Dvurr: 10 @ oh af 

Do.pt.LPolh’skCo. — o> 40 val. 

Do. do. ’d&M’y— — a— 40 R.G.&B 

Adam'tine, City.— 16 «— 18 | BD..— UM ow 
tine, Star.— 15 a—16 (Do, do. gr.s. C.— 10e— 12 

AL—Durr : O6) Dem osesbose —23 «—23% 

Liv. Orr’ ®ch’a— — a 550 (San Juan...... - «— 20% 
_ pepiallipet _—_— a— tte .— 16 a— 16% 
Phakacaie —— a—— /|Maracaido,skd.— 16 a— 213 

a ee 75 |Maranh. ox, etc.— 17 a— 18 
—Durr: . 


Matamoras ....— 22}44— 23 
P. Cab, (direct).— 21 e— 21% 








Guayaquilinbd.— 14 e—— /VeraCruz..... ¥a— 2) 
in bo: -- o-— _ ae -_-— ~-— 
St. Dom’o, in bd.— 10K%a— — tta Buff...— 18e— 14 
COFFEE—Dvrr: 5c. ® B. Do. Kips, B pee. 170 a 1 96 
Java, white, @B— 26 a—— (Do. dry-salted.. 110 a] 25 
Peckessoccee none. Black, dry..... 1 @ a1 25 
BA ds Socbocw — 18 e— 214|HONEY—Dorr: % @ ct. af 
Laguayra.......— 203a— 21%) val. 
Maracaibo ....— 21 a— 23 (Cuba, @gal....— 75 a— — 
St. Dom’o, cash.— 18 a— 19] 'Cuba (in bond)— 63 «— 65 
COPPER— (Kurrzx)—Dvry :|HOPS—Durr: 10c. ® gal. 
Bolts and Braziers’, 25 Ft 1980 ash Ki - § 3 
ig, Bar, and Sheathing, 2%] 1860 ........ _ co 
ct. , Peay me a— 18 
Sheath’g, new, (suits) HORNS—Duvrr; 10 ® ct. ad 
ss delle ste — 28 a—— 
Sheath’g, old...— 20 a— 24 [Ox, B, A. &R. 
Sheath’g, yellow— — a— 25 rs 500 «— — 
Pig, Bocce: —— a—— jINDIGO—Dvturr: rere, 
dé oe bn. —— a— 82 |Bengal, ® DB... 150 «2 206 
DOMESTIC €00DS— Madras ........ 10 2120 
Sht’s bn. %& Pyd— — a—— /[Manilla........ —7% «12 
Shirt’gs,bld....— — a—-— (Caraccas....... 100 a1 2 
"” 8.Ld0.—— a— — |Guatemala..... 125 2160 
Shet’gs br. 4~4..— 15 a— 17 |IRON—Bars, $15; R. R., $12; 
Shet’gs br. 5-5..—_ — @a—- — Boiler Plate, Band, Hoop, an 
"bh 44,.— — a—— | Slit, $20; Pig, $6,8 tun; 
© bl54e.—— a — Sheet, 2c. @ b. 
Calicoes, blue...— nom. Pig, English and 
Calicoes, fancy..— 10 a— 15 tch ®tun.22 60 «93 50 
Br. Drills....... — 16 a— 17% Bar, Am.rolled.— — g— — 
Kent. Jeans....— — a—— (Bar, Eng. refi’d62 50 a65 00 
Satinets........ —— «a—— Bar, Eng.com..52 50 «55 00 
Checks, 44..... nom. Sheet, Russia, lst 
Cot. Os.So. No. 1 nom, qual. @D....— 18 «e— 16 
Oot. Os.So. No. 2 nom. Sheet,En.& Am.— 3X%a— 5 
Cot. Batts...... nom. LEAD—Dorr: Pig, $1 rag 100 
Cot. Yn. 5a12Qh nom, bs. ; Pipe and Sheet, $2 25 
Cot. Yn. 14420. . nom, P 100 bs. 
Cot. Yn. 20 & up nom, Galena........ 6 62a 6 75 
DRUGS AND DYES— Spanish........ 6 37a 6 02% 
Alchohol @ gal..— 46 a— 52 |Bar............ —-— «e 8 
Aloes @B...... — 9 a— 16 ‘Sheet and Pipe.—— ae— 8 
Aloes Socotrin:.— 36 a— 45 \LEATHER—(Sole)—Dvury 30 
ADDER 0 0 0s ec0 —— a-- 2%) ct. adval 
Ant’y, reg.cash.— 14 a— 15 (Oak (S) Lt. BB— 27 a— 29 
Argols, refined..— 29 a— 34 |Oak, middle....— 28 e— 30 
Arsenic, powr..— 3 a— 3% Oak, heavy ....— 26 a— 27 
Assefatida...... — 30 a— 40 Oak, dry hide..— — «— — 
Balsam Capiva — 40 a— 50 (Oak, Ohio...... — 26 a— 28 
Balsam Tolu....— 65 a— }Oak, Sou, Light—- — @e— — 
Balsam Peru..—1 25 @ 130 (Oak, all weights— 32 a— 34 
Berries Pers....— 10 @— 12 |Hemlock, light.— 20 a— 21% 
Berries Turk....— — a— —_ ‘Hemlock, mid..— 21 a— 24 
Bi-Carb, Soda,..— 4k%a— 45% Hemlock, heavy— 204a— 24 


Borax, refined .— 
Brimstone rl....— 








Brimetone flor. . 3ia— 4 (Rockland com..— 60 a— — 

Brimstone $ tun#2 50 445 00 /Lump......... — 8&2%a— — 

Camphor cr @ B— 57}4a— 60 |LUMBER—Dvurr: 20 @ of 

Camphor ref....— 75 a— — ad val. Product of N. Amer, 

Cantharides....— 75 a— 80 Colonies yres. Wholesale 

Car. Ammonia..— 15 a— 15%! Prices. 

Cardamons....—] 66 @ 170 Timber, W.P.% 

Castor Oil in bls cub, ft,.... +..17 75 «20 06 
eeegeos —— 4160 |Timber, oak Pc.f— 35 «o— 4 

Castor Oil, E.I—1 55 a 1 60 |Timber, Geo. YP. 

Chamomile, F1.— 30 a— 35 (by car) Pc.ft— 40 a— 50 


Chlorate Pota..— 30 
S Hs...— 8 

opperas Am...— — 
Crem T 


a— 37 Yard Selling Prices, 
@100 ‘Eastern Spruce . 
@125 | &Pinebyc’gol4 00 al6 00 


em Tar @ B..— 36 a— 36% Shingles, ® bch.— — «— — 
Cubebs E.1,.... — 51 a— 53 |Do.Shaved,®bdl, 
RR — 8 a 8%| a Misde. saves 275 «300 
Epsom Salts....— — 2% Do. Sawed @M. 100 «1 50 
amboge....... —— a— 2% . 2ft. lst 
@’m Arabicsorts— 13 a— 15 \ \ ee a35 00 
G’m Arabic pk’d— 18 a— 30 'Do. Cypress, 3 ft.12 





00 
00 «25 00 
Gum Benzoin. ..— a— 50% Laths, E. @M.. 1 12%e— 
co 
00 








Gum Myrh,E.1.— 10 a— 25 ‘Staves, W.Opipe.55 alls 08 
Gum Myrh, Ty..— 25 a— 32 " “WoOhhd. .40 a% 06 
Gum Trag, st...— 14 a— 37 " WObbl..25 00 a70 00 
Gum Trag, f....— 70 a— 80 ‘Heading, WO...75 00 a— — 
Hyd. Pota. En 'MOLASSES—Dory: 24 ® ct, ad 
Se 2 12%a 2 37%) + val. 
Ipecacuanha Br. 220 a 270 |N.Orleans, Pgal.— 40 a— 46 
PO Peer 200 a2 650 /|Porto Rico...... —30 ae— 38 
LacDye........ — 10 ea— 55 |Cuba Muscov...— 22 a— 30 
Licorice Paste...— 1 ‘a— 38 |Trinidad, Cuba.—— e— — 
Madder Dutch..— 13 a— 133g Card, etc. sweet.— 20 a— 22 
Madder Fr......— 12 a— 124|NAILS—Durr: Cut 1, Wrought 
Manna =e small . 2, Horse Shoe 33g. BD. 
See — 18 a-—— /|Cut. 4da6d PR.— Sige— — 
Manna large Clinch ......... — 4% _ 
Rio anvcnse 115 414 |NAVAL STORES—Doury: 
Nutg’lls bl. Alep— 27 a— 28 Turpentive, 10c. ® gal. er 
Oil Bergamot... 3 50 a 3 6234) kinds, 20 ® ct. ad val 
Oil Cassia...... 275 a2 87% tine, SRN 
Oi} Lemon... .. 250 a2 62% Corey, 390m,— — — 
Oil Peppermint. 2 12%a 3 00 [Turp.Wilming’n— — e— — 
Oil Orange...... 175 a1 87% Tar, do. ®bbi.. 9 60 «10 00 
Opium Turkey.. 490 a5 00 |Pitch.......... 575 «600 
Oxalic Acid ® B— ‘21 a— 22 | Rosin, com. old. 7 25 @7 50 
++. 15 @—— |[Do, wh. ®260B. 900 alS 00 
Pruss. Potash...— 26 a— 28 (SpiritsTurp.... 120 e— — 
Quicksilver..... — 45 a— 50 \OILS—Durr: Palm 10; Olive 10; 
Rhubarb Chi....— 70 a— 85 Linseed, 8 ( fiaher- 
Saleratus cash..— — a— 6 ies), and Whale or Fish, 
Sal Ammoniac..— 9%a— 1036) (fereign,) 20 @ ct. ad val. 

Me 04.0.0 000 —— 4175 (Olive,12b.b.&bx 360 « 4 00 
Sarsa’rilla Hon.— 22 a— 23 (Olive,inc. Pgal. 1 .-- — 
Sarsa’rilla Mex..— 9 a—— (|Palm, ®ib..... — S8he- 9 
Senna, E. I..... — 7 a—I11 |Linseed,em.Pg.— 85 e— 86 
Senna, Alex....— 15 a— 18 |Linseed, Eng...—— a— — 
Shellac......... — 55 a— 65 |Whale......... — 47 a— 0 
Soda Ash BOP ct— 2%a— 2%: " Ref. Winter— 66 e— 60 
Sugar Lead W..— ll}ga— 12%' " Ref. Spring— 55 a— 57 
Sulph. Quin.... 225 a—-— Sperm,crude... 140 e— — 
Tartaric Acid...— 56 a— 58 | " Bleached.... 160 «1 68 
Verdigris....... — 30 a— 35 Eleph. ref. bi’ch.—_ — e— — 
Vitriol Blue....— 9 a— 9% Lard O1L,S.&W.— 65 a— 7 


FEATHERS——Dortr: 30 @ ct. Kerosene, Ill’g..— — e— 3 
L, Geese, # B...— 36 a— 40 \PetroleumCrude— I8%g6— 13 
Tennessee ...... — 35 a— 36 ® Ref’d— 25 a— 28 
FISH—Dourr: Mackerel, $2 OIL-CAKE—Durr: 20 ® ct. ad 
Herrings, $1; Salmon, $3|{ val 
other Pickled, $1 50 @® bbl, Thin ob. c.Ptun36 00 440 00 
Other Fish, Pickled, Smoked, P RO V 183 10WN S—Doerr: 
or Dried, in smaller packages,!| Cheese 4c @ .; Beef and 
50c. @ 100 B. Product of Pork lc,; Hams, Bacon, an@ 
British N. A. Colonies. rrzz.' Lard, 2c. @ b. 
Dry Cod ® Beef, Ms.ep.Bbl.—_ — «— — 
cewt..... oes, 350 wh i2¥g' # * City...— — q~- — 
Dry Scale...... ‘ " Mess,extral4 123g414 50 
Pickled Cod.... 300 a3 25 " Prime,Ctry 4 00 
Mackerel, No. 1. 9 123ga 9 25 " Prime,City 5 00 
Mack. Nol, Hal.15 00 al6 00 " " Ms. ®tcel9 50 
Mack. No. 2,M. 7 12447 25 | Pork, Ms.® bbl. 13 00 
Mack. No.3,M.1.5 75 « 6 00 " Prime....10 25 
Mackerel, No.3. 425 a 5 25 " " Mess..12 25 al3 37 
ai4 00 " " olear..14 50 «lS 00 
420 00 =Lard,OPinb.@B— TKa— Bg 
Hams, Pickled..— 64a— 7% 
Shoulders, Pkid— § a— 5% 
Beef Hams in 
a400 pickle, ® bb1.17 66 
a— 22 ‘Beef,Bmokd,Pa— 6 
a— 14 |Butter, Oran.co,— 22 
FLAX—Dory: 15 ®ct. ad val.; " St. fairto pr— 16 
American, % B..— — © Obie. ..... — 9 
FLOUR AND MEAL—Dorr: a TY ee — 6%a— 8 
|RICE—Dvrr: lec, B., P 
450 2500 | 50c. @ 100m. ng era 
Superfine. No.2, 3 25 a@ 4 8734 Ord.to fr.fcwt. 6 62 « 6 BIg 
State Superfine. 5 15 a5 20 \Good to prime.. 7 00 «7 25 
State, ex. br.... 5 22444 5 30 |SALT—Durr: Sacks 18, ® 106 


a625 
a20 50 
o13 12% 
210 50 


# hf. bbl..... 
Shad, Ct., No. 2.— — 
Herring, Pick’d. 2 25 
Herr’g, Be. @bx.— 20 
Herring, No. 





West, mix’d, do, 515 «5 20 ., Bulk 12c. ® 100 B. 
Mich. &In. st.do 5 20 a 525 |Turk’s Is, @bu.— 24 a— 25 
Ohio Superfine. 5 20 @ 5 25 |L’pool,Gr.Psack— 95 a— 97% 
Ohio ex, bds.... 570 a & 80 “ Marshalls. 150 a 1 60 
Genesee, do..... 600 a 6 65 " " Ashton’s 1 80 «a— — 
Canada, Sup 5 15+4520 SEEDS—Durr: Linseed, l6c.; 
Canada, ex..... 520 26 50 Hemp and Rape, 10c. ® bush, 
Brandy wihe 640 a7 of 52%. Others, razr. 
Georgetown .... 575 a6 00 (Clover, Ab....— B8%a— 8% 
Petersburg City— — a— — |Timothy, Pbu. 212 42 31% 
Rich, County...— — a—— |Flax,Am.rough 215 «4 2 25 
Alexandria..... 570 2675 |SHOT—Dorr: lec. @ b. 
Balt. Howard st. 5 70 a7 00 |Dr’pkBck(c)Pb— — a— 8% 
Rye Flour...... 310 2425 Buck comp. (de)—— a— 9 
Corn Meal...... 280 2290 SOAP—Dorr: 30 ct. ad val 

- Brandywine— — 4315 |New York, PB— 5 a— 6 


" Punch.15 25 a—— Castile.. .,.... — 134a— 4 
FRUIT—Dorr : Dried, . ; SPELTER : ie 
Almonds, 4@5c., shelled and, Pigs, Ba 
net shelled ; other Nuts, 2c.;' 100 B.; 8 

Dates, 2c. ; Sardines 30, 





Rais. Sn. ® %ck— — «6 » Race...— l5kge— 16 
Rais. bch. Alyrs 320 « 340 |Mace......... - 
Cur'nts Zte. PR— 94e—10 |Nu ; Ta— 70 
—. pices _— a iP. Sumat.— 16 e— 106 
. Mr, oo Ja. (e)— llxe— I 
——-iTyieass....—-— @—— (Cloves (3)... — a 
" Bic. ss..... —-— ae 9 
"sg ....— 21 @— 22% New 


dremel, 6B cl. 

d c 

Pavement Hy 1 00 
" North, Ppce.— 75 
" Southern. 
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' ‘write on business unless 
= oD they gi 


GORREEPONDENTS are ir! 

nomeress coremunica! ions, anc 
ly be returned. 

THE CIRCULATION of The | 


Ruy other weekly religious news 
2 a medium fer advertising. its 


POBTAGE.—The annual pos' 
mail, is 26 cents. 

CANADA SUBSCRIBERS m 
advance, as we have to prepay 


The 4: 


THE PEARL 0) 


A STORY OF THE 


BY MRS. HARRIE 


CHAPT! 


Moses came down fro 
a tempest of contending | 
constitutional horror of 
world which is an attri 
strong and well-endowe 
had all that instinctive re 
euch natures offer to anyt 
their cherished hopes an 

To be wrenched sudds 
earthly life and made to c 
ef a spiritual world on th 
to him, was to him a di 
one filial belief in God. 
blind animal irritation - 
sudden blow, whether ot 
an anguish of resistance- 

Mr. Sewell was sittin; 
called to see Mara, and ° 
interview above. Her 
Moses, who took it in | 
smile or word. 

“My son, despise not 
Lord.” 

“T cannot bear that « 
abruptly, and almost fic: 
sir, but it irritates me.” 

“ Do you not believe | 
our improvement ?” sai 

“No! howcan I? W! 
be to me in takthg from 
me to all good, and kept 
pure motive and holy inf 
eall this the chastening 
ray it looks more to me 
spirit.” 

“ Have you ever than! 
this gift, or felt your dep 
Have you not blindly id« 
gotten him who gave it ? 

Moses was silent a me 

“I cannot believe tl 
“ Since this fear came up 
and humbled myself—fo 
been what I ought. 1; 
me this one thing, I wou! 
it did no geod. It’s of 
have been good in this w 
and I cannot in any othe 

“ My son, our Lord an 
conditions from us,” saic 
submit unconditionally. 
peace is as firm as the ev 
is a great current that 
go with it, it carries us t 
we only wear our lives 

Moses stood a momen 
ing away without a wo. 
He strode along the hig 
gied junipers and pine t 
the rocky cove which hi: 
on sO many occasions. 
over the cliffs into the ¢g: 
high tide, he felt himsel/ 
Mr. Sewell’s letier, an 
wealth and worldly si 
void. He felt to-day, a 
the ships go by, how uti 
in the world was in 1 
Unconsciously, even to 

‘her ennobling ministry 
her fierce fires trivial : 
and making him fee! 
love. That which in o 
asone good thing amo 
only thing in life. An 
paramount value of lov 
an earthly to a spiritual! 

But as he lay there 
after hour glided by, his 
over to his eye; he sa 
heard a thousand wer 
ficance never came to h 
saw 80 many when, o 
word that sheuld hav 
that should have been « 
He had all his life carri 
aciousness that he had 
should have been, but h 
for all in that future » 
future now, alas, disso! 
the white cloud-islands 
ing from the sky. A 
ears, “‘ Ye know that v 
ited a blessing he wa: 
place for repentance, t), 
with tears.” Somethir 
before struck him as 2 
ness of all past deed: 
Words once said, which 
kind ones sUppressed, to 
neas could give a past | 
ular times in their past 
80 vividly, when he sa 
little thing for him, : 
‘word of acknowledgm 
Some willful waywar< 
moment, and the ligh' 
slowly faded. True, 
times forgiven and fo 

is the ministry of these 
to teach us that ‘nothi 
dies or is forgotten, an 
stricken and ready to 
ment-day of love, and 
past arise and live agai 
He lay there musin; 
grew low in the aftern: 
lated the little grotio 
ocean, leaving long lo 
matted and tangled wi! 
weed, and with little 
between. He heard tl 
steps, and Captain Ki 
his way round among 
“ Wal’, now, I thoug 
“] kind o’ thought I w 
Moses looked up hal 
the Captain seated him 
and began brushing t 
industriously, and soor 
his eyes upon his dry, 
“ Wal’, now, ye see, 
ean ; knowed her ever 
done me good, she ha 
pretty faithful. I've | 
to me consid’able, but 
nothin’ go to my heart | 
Jook on her there cou! 
there was somethin’ in 
half what she did fo 
didn’t know that the ni 
— 


Bots, In ibe Die Sree of 


